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FOREWORD 


FnEDERICK B, Davis, Chairman, 
Committee on Educational and Psychological T esting 


CHAPTER I 
Testing and the Use of Test Results 


FREDERICK B. DAVIS 


Å monce the familiar bibliographical sources on tests and their use were 
the Third Mental Measurements Yearbook (6), Swineford and Holzinger’s 
annotated lists of selected references (60), and the February 1950 issue 
of the REVIEW or EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH (22). Buros is now well along 
with proofs for the Fourth Mental Measurements Yearbook. These year- 
books are immensely interesting and valuable. The major problem in 
using them is the variablė quality of the reviews. 

Goheen and Kavruck (23) assembled a list of 2544 references on how 
to carry out various aspects of test construction, presumably as a by- 
product of the preparation of examinations at the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission. Fuess (21) prepared a history of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board which provides a version of the growth and development of 
the Board and its testing activities. ` 


$ 
School Testing Programs 


A number of suggestions have been made regarding the nature of test- 
ing programs. Diederich (12) discussed the nature of a comprehensive 
evaluation program, and Bloom (4) described the general plan for the 
use of examinations in the college of the University of Chicago. 

Lindquist (38) urged the use of tests periodically thruout the high- 
school years to measure all important aspects of each pupil’s development. 
Elicker (14), Erickson (15), Frock (20), and Hastings (31) discussed 
various aspects of the secondary-school testing program. 

Boyer and Eaton (5) wrote on the use of standard tests in Indiana 
schools, and Segel (51) listed state testing and evaluation programs. 
Greene and Woodruff (26) linked the improvement of supervision to the 
use of tests, and Nelson (43) mentioned the fact that community support 
for the schools can be developed by means of data based on tests and 
properly presented for laymen. 

The use of tests in connection with guidance programs was discussed 
by many authors. Dressel and Matteson (13) reported an effort to measure 
three possible effects of the use of test data in counseling. Some evidence 
suggested that students who participate in interpreting test scores gain 
more in self-understanding and become more secure in their vocational 
choices than students who do not so participate. Gustad (29) examined 
the logic of using test information in counseling and concluded that, prop- 
erly introduced and used, it is likely to be helpful. Super (59) described 
two methods of using tests in counseling. In the first, a battery of tests 
is given at once; in the second, selected tests are used as the need for 
facts appears in the course of counseling interviews. Super favors the second 
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method. This problem of the adequate use of tests in counseling was also 
considered by Percy (45), Rothney (47, 48), Wiener (62), and by 
Woellner (64). 

Failor and Mahler (16) devised a method of checking the adequacy 
with which tests are selected for use with counselees. Records and tests 
for use in secondary-school guidance were considered by Roberts and 
Bauman (46); Harcar and Leonard (30) made specific suggestions for 
three levels of testing and guidance programs in Catholic secondary schools. 
Their material is equally relevant for public secondary-school counselors. 

Traxler (61) found that from 1941 thru 1951, the median scaled scores 
of independent secondary-school pupils decreased by .2 to .3 of a standard 
deviation. The trend was especially noticeable in Spanish and social-studies 
classes. The median mental ability of the pupils remained the same. Traxler 
offers some possible reasons for the decline in achievement. 


The Use of Test Scores 


Information regarding the use of test scores was published by agencies of 
three states: California (7), Texas (39), and New York (44). Science 
Research Associates (50) made available a manual on the use of test 
results, and four staff members of the Educational Records Bureau pre- 
pared an introduction to testing and the use of test results (52). Some 
practical suggestions for school systems were provided by Cutts (11). Gor- 
don (24) discussed the ways in which tests can be used to secure a better 
understanding of pupils. Problems in the interpretation of test scores were 
discussed by Betts (2), Kirk (33), and Schrader (49). Lennon (36) ex- 
amined the need for improving teachers’ understanding of tests. 

Bacon (1) explored the reasons for giving tests. Grambs (25) pointed 
out some ways in which various kinds of situational tests may be used in 
teacher training, and Wittenborn (63) examined the problem of using the 
notoriously unreliable difference scores for prediction purposes. Kelly (32) 
developed a procedure for assigning letter grades (such as A, B, C, D, and 
E) so that if the variable measured is normally distributed in the population, 
the mean of each set of letter grades will be an equal distance from its ad- 
jacent sets of grades. Bowles (9) made available norms for tests of the 
College Entrance Examination Board for independent liberal-arts and 
other types of colleges and for secondary schools. 

Kirk (34) deplored the shortcomings of published data about tests and 
of the representatives (or salesmen) employed by test publishers. Super 
(58) suggested that test users, plagued by the lack of adequate norms or 
validation data, develop their own local norms. He thinks that help in ac- 
complishing this might be forthcoming from the test publishers. Stuit (56) 
discussed at some length the preparation of adequate test manuals. 


Current Evaluation Practices 


Michaelis (40) reported the findings of a study during which 100 city 
school systems were sent questionnaires about their evaluation programs. 
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Sixty-eight replied, indicating that tests are widely used but that the social 
and personal characteristics of pupils are not covered by the instruments. 
Michaelis and Howard (41) analyzed 38 replies to a questionnaire sent to 
40 unified school districts with the object of determining how tests and 
related materials are currently used in school systems. 

Findley (17) discussed recent developments in educational evaluation, 
and Shane (53) reported on such developments with special reference to 
elementary schools. Ways in which tests are now used were mentioned by 
Super (57). The relationship of educational objectives and tests was con- 


sidered by Stanley (54). 


Textbooks 

Several textbooks in the field of educ 
ment (excluding statistics texts) have appeared during the last three years. 
In many respects the most important of these was Educational Measure- 
ment, edited by Lindquist (37). Sponsored by the American Council on 
Education and financed by the Grant Foundation, this volume is intended 
principally for use in graduate courses in educational measurement. The 
book is divided into three main parts: the Functions of Measurement in 
Education, the Construction of Achievement Tests, and Measurement 
Theory. The book and even individual chapters in it have been extensively 
reviewed and will not be described further in this chapter. It seems to the 
present writer that thoro acquaintance with the book is necessary for any 


serious worker in educational and psychological measurement. 
At least one of the chapters in the Handbook of Applied Psychology, 


edited by Fryer and Henry, must be mentioned here—the chapter titled 
"Educational Test Construction” and written by Flanagan (18). 

, Much of the material in Gulliksen’s Theory of Mental Tests (27) is suffi- 
ciently mathematical in content to be difficult reading except for those who 
possess considerable mathematical knowledge. Other texts include Cron- 
bach’s Essentials of Psychological Testing (10), Freeman’s Theory and 
Practice of Psychological Testing (19), Stephenson’s Testing School Chil- 
dren (55), the Dynamics of Psychological Testing by Gurvitz (28), and 


Measuring Educational Achievement by Micheels and Karnes (42). 
More specialized are Krakower’s Tests and Measurements Applied to 


Nursing Education (35), which js a lithoprinted looseleaf book covering 
basic concepts in measurement with special application to nursing educa- 
tion, and the second edition of Clarke’s Application of Measurement to 


Health and Physical Education (8). 


ational and psychological measure- 
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CHAPTER II 


Development and Applications of Tests 
of General Mental Ability 


JULIAN C. STANLEY * 


Because “intelligence” tests permeate most areas of education and 


psychology, the writer has found it imperative arbitrarily to omit much 


» x o . H sos 
clinical material from this chapter and to treat the literature on individual 
his bibliography from pre- 


differences very lightly in order to prevent 
empting all space allotted for comments. Thus a number of important 
and interesting studies in related areas get little or no recognition here. 


General Overview 


During the three years since Cornell and Gillette (64) reported on 63 
Studies there seem to have been few basic changes but myriad extensions 
and refinements. For example, the long-held practice of employing a group 
intelligence test distinct from measures of aptitude appears threatened by 
the Differential Aptitude Test (DAT). Williams (285) obtained an r of .73 
between the DAT Verbal Reasoning subtest and 1Q’s on Form L of the 
Revised Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scale for 50 high-school sophomore 
White girls, .55 for the DAT ‘Abstract Reasoning subtest with the S-B, and 
‘78 for the DAT Verbal and Henmon-Nelson. While not high enough to 
denote interchangeableness these figures do indicate considerable common 
variance, ' 

. Correlations between the eight DAT subtests and seven group tests of 
intelligence were in general so substantial that Bennett, Seashore, and 
bis rin (27) deemed 3 unnecessary to employ an intelligence test of the 
Sual type when DAT results are available. 

The studies of Millard (186) and Wickert (284) showed that How 
upervise? functions somewhat as an intelligence test Tor persons who 
aid not complete high school but as @ measure of supervisory knowledge 
or relatively well-educated individuals; Levine’s article (169) is pertinent 
here. Gurvitz (124) found the Revised Minnesota Paper Form Board Test 
related more to intelligence and general cultural level than to mechanical 
ability, its correlation with Army Alpha scores being .685. Thus there is 
= clear dichotomy of intelligence tests versus aptitude or achievement 
€sts, 


Books 
of mental testing which 
1 material. Kent (153) 


t T. Aldridge and 


al Goodenough (114) provided an excellent history 
So contains much methodological and theoretica 
* 


Dads ed with bibliographic and secretarial details by Margare 
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emphasized qualitative aspects of mental testing, as did Stephenson (246). 
Vernon (270) published a concise, integrated summary of factor analysis 
studies; two of his chapters are devoted directly to intelligence. Cronbach 
(68) and Freeman (101) gave considerable attention to individual intel- 
ligence tests in their elementary textbooks. Super (249) concluded that 
for vocational guidance purposes group intelligence tests were at least as 
useful as the Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scales and certainly more 
economical. 


Theoretical Articles 


Jastak (143, 144, 145) and Cassel (53) discussed criteria of feeble- 
mindedness, the former proposing an “altitude quotient” based upon the 
individual’s highest ability. Apparently Jastak’s heuristic analyses call for 
greater reliability than is likely to be found in most clinical testing. Errors 
of measurement, covered thoroly by Gulliksen (119), may jeopardize 
Jastak’s “rigorous criterion” (144). Various approaches to theories of 
intelligence were explored by Arthur (19), Combs (62), Hick (135), 
Knehr (155), Raven (214), and Wechsler (278, 280). 


Longitudinal Studies 

In a 32-page article, Bayley (26) discussed factors of variability and 
consistency for 41 children tested repeatedly from one month thru 18 years 
of age. She found high r's between scores on the Stanford-Binet, Wechsler- 
Bellevue, and Terman-McNemar tests. Knehr and Sobol (156) did not 
discover significant IQ differences between 99 prematurely born children 
and a control group during the early school years. Writing in the method- 
ologically controversial and complicated area of foster-home influences on 
intelligence, Skodak and Skeels (232) offered a comprehensive analysis 
of their long-range study, and concluded that the adopted children per- 
formed consistently better on intelligence tests than would have been 
predicted from available data concerning their true parents, and that they 
equaled or surpassed “the mental level of own children in environments 
similar to those which have been provided by the foster parents.” Skodak 
(231) dealt with IQ resemblances of unrelated adopted children in the 
same family. Richards (215) felt that fluctuations in the IQ of the one 
child whom he studied were closely related to the current life situation. 

Swanson (250) found that intelligence-test gains after 20 years were 
much greater for a college graduate group than for nongraduates and non- 
attenders. Pressey (211) summarized numerous studies showing that the 
Ohio State University Psychological Test was a valuable aid in deciding 
which college freshmen should be accelerated. J 

Escalona (91) supplemented her theoretical article concerning the 
predictive value of infant tests with empirical evidence suggesting that 
those infants who in the opinion of the examiner at the time of the initial 
test functioned optimally show less discrepancy on a retest than those who 


functioned less well: 
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The 1947 Repetition of the 1932 Scottish Survey 


The failure of Scottish 11-year-olds to decline in verbal intelligence cross- 
sectionally from 1932 to 1947 as predicted on the basis of the definitely 
negative correlation between the size of families and the intelligence of 
children therein (257) aroused stimulating discussions by Burt (46, 47), 
Penrose (202, 203), Thomson (255, 256), and Vernon (268, 269). 
Cattell (55) retested 10-year-olds in England with a nonverbal intelligence 
test after a lapse of 13 years, also finding an over-all slight but significant 
increase in IQ. As possible causes, the various writers mentioned practice 
effect, inadequacies of the tests used, differential migration, heightened 
environmental stimulation, and a self-stabilizing genetical system. Articles 
on related topics were 20, 149, 229. The Scottish Survey material seems to 
have highly important implications for intelligence-test theory and practice. 


Factor Analyses and Other Correlational Studies 


General factors continued to be studied. Rimoldi (216) identified his 
second-order unrotated general factor as Spearman's 8- Ingham (142) con- 

| sidered that a factor other than g was needed to explain the intercorrela- 
tions among eight memory tests. Curtis (70), Doppelt (81). He (125), 

| and Swineford (251, 252) found no tendency for the general actor to 
à decrease in importance among children with age. They were essentially in 
| agreement with the trend noted three years ago by Cornell and Gillette (64) . 
Allen and Bessell (4) reported that the Alpha Form 9, Otis Quick- 


| Scoring, and Henmon-Nelson tests intercorrelated an average of 71, com- 
| pared with their average r of .34 with the Chicago Non-V erbal Examination. 
Bailey's investigation (21) of the intercorrelations and predictive value 
of several intelligence tests led to a local adoption of the California Short- 
| Form Test of Mental Maturity, Primary and Elementary Forms. — 

The well-organized study by Heil and Horn (132) revealed considerable 
norm and validity differences among the Otis Self-Administering (Form A), 
í California Short-Form, SRA Primary Mental Abilities, SRA Non-Verbal, 

and Terman-McNemar tests. Correlations with five-semester grade-point 

averages were: PMA total, .46; Terman-McNemar, .46; CTMM, Al; Otis, 

.39; and SRA, .32. The mean PMA IQ's were quite low compared with the 
other tests, the SRA and CTMM mean IQ's quite high. In general, the 
| Terman-McNemar was judged most satisfactory. 

Garrett (106) dealt comprehensively with factors related to college 
success, analyzing 194 studies and concluding that high-school scholarship 
is the best predictor (.56), with general achievement tests and intelligence 
tests next (.49 and .47). Rosilda (219), using data secured under hetero- 
geneous testing conditions, obtained an r of only .42 between CTMM IQ s 
and percentile ranks on a standardized algebra achievement test, N being 

3 635. Lehman' (161) found no significant correlation between Otis IQ's 
p and gains on a music test. Tho, in their first study, Lorge and Kruglov 
(173) did not find the readability of compositions significantly related to 
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intelligence, later (172) they obtained significant r’s of .47 for readability 
and .70 for rated merit. 


economic,” “rural-urban,” 
The four most valid variables yiel 


Special considerations in the testing of cerebral-palsied 


children were 
discussed by Holden (137), Jewell and Wursten (146) 


> and Tracht (263). 
intelligence of the 


individuals, the 
130) contributed two chapters on measuri 


concerning socio- 
gence-test performance appeared in 1951. 
Many professional persons will find this volume interesting but will want 


to read the not-particularly-favorable reviews by Darley (72) and Mc- 
Nemar (176). 


Gellerman and Hays (108) attempted to devise a measure of cultural 


knowledge uncorrelated with intelligence and concluded that this is pos- 
sible. About one-third of Educational Testing Service’s 1949 conference 
(45) was devoted to the “Influence of Cultural Background on Test Per- 
formance,” with papers by Anastasi, Hageard, Stephenson, and Turnbull. 


of boys enter- 
t (78) to disrupt- 
xtent and quality of education. 

In a study whick altempted to control relevant variables, Carlson and 
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Henderson (50) confirmed the usually reported substantial superiority of 
white non-Mexican children over Mexican ones on verbal intelligence tests, 
but found a similar nonverbal discrepancy on the California Test of Mental 
Maturity. This is in conflict with Darcy's difference (71), using Pintner 
tests, of eight points in favor of the mean nonverbal IQ for 235 children of 
Puerto Rican parentage. 

The continued facilitating effect of repeated testing and its positive 
correlation with intelligence level were established by Cane and Heim (49) 
in four experiments. Retest practice effects were also found by Peel (201) 
and Rudolf (220). Berk (30) discovered a considerable amount of intel- 
ligence-test coaching in an institution for mentally defective delinquents. 


Specific Tests and Their Applications 

ajor test companies, the writer was 
uch of it as yet unpublished. Un- 
because of space limitations. 
s, only newly published 


In response to letters sent to the m 
deluged with valuable information, m 
fortunately, he is able to use little of it here 
Generally, in the condensed summary that follow 
tests and really major revisions of old ones are mentioned. ' 

Almost surely the most enthusiastically received new test during the 
three-year period was the Wechsler Intelligence Scale Jor Children (281), 
abbreviated WISC, a downward extension and restandardization of the 


Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale, Form II. Recommended for ages 5 
thru 15, it thus overlaps with the W-B I and II at ages 10 thru 15, and 
like them yields Verbal, Performance, and Full-Scale deviation IQ's. 
Various aspects of extensive standardization data have been reported by 
the following: Hagen (125) : Krugman and bthers (158) ; Seashore (224) ; 


Seashore, Wesman, and Doppelt (225); and Wechsler (281). There is 
some evidence that the mean WISC P IQ is higher than the V IQ (59, 79, 
98, 117, 199, 234, 237), tho contradictory studies are not lacking (158, 
222, 282, 289). The S-B IQ has been found in several instances (59, 98, 
158, 199, 282) to exceed the WISC FS IQ. except for the mentally deficient 
(189, 22. 234, 237). Other published WISC articles (5, 118, 279) make 
the total number to date 19. 

The Leiter-Partington Adult Performance Scale (67, 163. 164, 166. 195, 
196, 274), a painted-cube test which is an adaptation of both Arthur’s 
Stencil Design Test and the Partington Pathways Test, was designed to be 
a measure of general intelligence also useful for clinical and diagnostic 
purposes. It is independent of the carefully constructed Leiter International 
Performance Scale (32, 34, 162, 165, 183, 254). abbreviated LIPS, which 
dates back to 1940. The Arthur Adaptation of the Leiter International 
Performance Scale (17) is to be used along with Arthur’s Point Scale of 
Performance Tests, Revised Form II for children of CA 4.00 to 7.99 or 
having MA’s within that range; the AALIPS goes down to 3.00. Wholly 
untimed, it is given without verbal instructions and should be useful for 
testing young children with physical and linguistic handicaps. 

Gilliland’s Northwestern Intelligence Tests, Forms A (4 to 12 weeks) 
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and B (13 to 36 weeks) (110, 111, 112 
response items and yield IQ's. 


Several promising new group measures appeared. The Kuhlmann-Finch 
Intelligence Tests (92) were offered as an adequately prepared sequel 
to the Kuhlmann-Binet individual test; the Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence 
Test (159) in its sixth edition remains on the market. The K-F tests consist 
of eight separate nonoverlapping booklets, each containing five subtests, 
for Grades I, II, III, IV, V, VI, junior high, and senior high. Cultural 
influences have been minimized and sex differences virtually eliminated. 
Reliability data are especially complete, 

For many years Holzinger has been conducting factor analyses and 
contributing to the theory of intelligence. Now on the market are the 
Holzinger-Crowder Uni-Factor Tests (139), two comparable forms for 


Grades. VII thru XII that contain verbal, spatial, num 
subtests, 


) each consist of 40 developmental- 


erical, and reasoning 


general-ability tests, culture- 
orms for primary, intermediate, and advanced levels 
simultaneously in English and Spanish. 


Goossen’s (115) ingeniously disguised six-item intelligence test proved 
quite valid and feasible for public- i i 


considered the 10-minute 
correlated with the Revised S.B (.65) t 

. mentary test for mentally deficient patients and sufficiently reliable over 
a three-year test-retest interval (.82), tho i i 


ised completely and 
l ee comparable forms (259) 
Since thè introduction of the F ull-Range Pictur 
1949, ons and his col] 


The Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scales, Forms | and II 

reviewed W.p research from 1945 til t 
June 30, 1950. Their 145-item bibliography contains 28 niens ten 
r 1950. Th i i 


—— 


» 


‘sion and lowest on Block Design, Picture Arrar 
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(122) criticized several aspects of the W-B I manual rather severely, with 
particular attention to Tables 39, 40, and 41. Block, Levine, and McNemar 
(36) outlined a modified triple-classification analysis-of-variance design 
useful for detecting the existence of psychometric patterns which differ- 
entiate various clinical groups by testing the group x variable interaction 
for significance. Kitzinger and Blumberg (154) provided brief supplemen- 
tary instructions for administering the W-B I and for scoring the more 
troublesome responses. 

Gerboth (109) compared W-B I and II results for superior college stu- 
dents, Hays and Schneider (131) for mental defectives. They found over- 
all similarity but subtest discrepancies. Steisel (244, 245) reported sig- 
nificant retest gains. Webb and De Haan (275, 276) and Helmick (133) 
argued about split-half reliabilities and variability among normals versus 
schizophrenics. ie 

Bensberg and Sloan (28) cast doubt on Wechsler’s standardization 
sampling of older mental defectives and his concept of “normal deteriora- 
tion” at this intelligence level. Fox and Birren (96) found normal whites 
60 to 69 years of age highest on Information, Vocabulary, and Comprehen- 

ngement, and Digit Symbol, 
in close agreement with the results of other investigations. Gurvitz (123) 
attributed performance decrement with age to loss of speed rather than 
quality. The studies of Cohen (60, 61), Davis (77), and Wittenborn and 
Holzberg (286) directly or by implication constitute a serious challenge 
to the mechanical use of the W-B as an aid in clinical diagnosis. ] 

Scherer (223) discovered that 22 mental patients performed significantly 
better on the Digit Symbol test in an individual testing situation than in 
a group setting. Davidson and others (74) found whites higher on P than 
V but Negroes lower on P. Webb and Haner (277) demonstrated the 
possibility of scoring the W-B I Vocabulary subtest more quantitatively. 
Stacey and Portnoy (239), and Stacey and Markin (238) concluded that 
the descriptive method of concept formation seems to bea higher or more 
complex level than the functional method. Various methodological prob- 
lems were attacked by Alimena a Burik (43), Eglash (86), Newton 

annon and Rossi (227). 
go S Butler (2) obtained an r of .80 between W-B I V and 
S-B L IQ's for a mentally defective group whose SD on either scale the 
writer estimates to be only 9. Frandsen (97) found both the W-B FS and 
V IQ's better correlated with high-school grades (.69) than was the Hen- 
mon-Nelson (.52) Storrs (248) secured an r of .80 between W-B V IQ's 
and the G test of the USES General Aptitude Test Battery. 

Various short forms of the W-B will be mentioned later in this review. 


The Revised (1937) Stanford-Binet Intelligence Scales 


Jones (148) orthogonal centroid factor analysis of Terman-Merrill 
standardization data for age levels 7, 9, 11, and 13 revealed varying group 
factors at the four levels but no general factor. Aborn and Derner (1), 
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Baldwin (23), and Roberts and Mellone (217) showed that the markedly 
different standard deviations reported by Terman and Merrill for 
several age levels are attributable to unequal item difficulties at these age 
levels rather than to accidents of standardization sampling. Roberts and 
Mellone described refined procedures for correcting IQ's within the age 
range 5-0 to 14-11 and also discussed the possible influence of differential 
skewness. Elwood (88) found slight mean IQ changes in three retarded 
preprimary groups over a two-year period. 

On the basis of research findings Frandsen, McCullough, 
(99) endorsed serial-order admini i i 
of resulting IQ's in the usual manner. Pierce 


(116) and Sacks (221) produced experimen 
spectively, the deleterious influence of discour; 
effects of child-examiner contacts outside the 

Baldwin (22) and Magaret and Thompso 
children answered correctly more 
children. Bond and Fay’ (38) 
poor readers matched for MA. 

Cruickshank and Qualtere (69) found an r of .90 between scores on the 


original (1916) S-B and the Revised S-B, Form L. Tho the respective IQ 


means were 71.98 and 70.19, the difference between them was highly 
significant. 


. For 27 imbeciles Pascal and others (197) reported a rho 
S-B MA and abil 


tal evidence concerning, re- 
agement upon retests and the 
testing situation. 

n (177) showed that bright 
"intellectual? items than normal or dull 
obtained similar results with good versus 


Other Intelligence Tests for Children 
Arthur (18) found approximately the same median IQ's for 60 “simple 
le of Performance, Form I and the S.B. 
standardization of Arthur's Form II, citing 
I ), Johnson (147), and 
SB end on qne (178) disclosed large discrepancies between the 
Birch (33) recomme 
measure of mental abili 
tween 10-6 and 16-3, in addition to its c 
Stonesifer (247) was not able by us 
phrenic from nonpsychotic subj 
Ansbacher (16) found the D 


nded the Goode 


nough Draw-a-Man Test as a valid 
ty for children 


of S-B IQ 70 or lower with CA's be- 
ustomary use with younger children. 


€ of the test to differentiate schizo- 
ects matched for age and education, 


h ] raw-a-Man Test less close] lated with 
Thurstone's Primary Mental Abilities Test (PMA) Verbal | deren um 


(.26) than with Reasoning (.40), Space (38), and Percepti i 

l > -38), -37). Smith 
(235) obtained an r of .78 between W-B and PMA IQ’s, uns Put mta 
was 7.2 points lower than the S-B mean. Ramaseshan (213) matched bright 
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and dull ninth-graders for PMA MA and found the bright group sig- 
nificantly better on Verbal Meaning and Reasoning but significantly inferior 
on Space and Word Fluency. McKee (174) deemed the PMA adequate for 
testing superior five-year-olds and all but very superior six-year-olds, tho 
in most cases it yielded slightly lower scores than the S-B. 


“Culture-Free” Tests 

Tilton (260) discovered that scores on the Cattell Culture-Free Test cor- 
related .84 with W-B IQ's much higher than with either the Otis Group 
Examination or the Henmon-Nelson. Pierce-Jones and Tyler (206) found it 
a poorer predictor of scores on two psychology examinations than were Q, 
L, or T scores of the ACE Psychological Examination. Cattell (54) cited 
evidence that as a test becomes freer from scholastic contamination the 
standard deviation of IQ's virtually doubles. 

Cassell (52), Foulds and Raven (95), Keir (150), Notcutt (191), and 
Sinha (230) published studies dealing with Raven's Progressive Matrices 
Test. Porteus (208, 209, 210) and Tizard (262) reported on research with 


the Porteus Maze Test. 


Other Tests mw 
As usual, the ACE Psychological Examination for College Freshmen was 
employed widely in prediction studies (25, 29, 42, 105, 192, 266, a 
especially with regard to the differential predictive value of its Q an 
scores (37, 39, 51, 58, 100, 265, 273). Other reports concerned its correla- 
tion with tests of critical thinking (104), improvement in scores during col- 
lege (228), and equating five forms of the high-school version (15). 
Investigations involving the Army General Classification Test were con- 
ducted by Altus (6), Fulk and Harrell (103), and Tamminen (253). Four 
reports (40, 41, 128, 204) dealt with the Armed Forces Qualification Test 
(AFQT). Pastore (198) commented on the inadequacy of the Army Alpha 
and Beta tests as bases for comparing the intelligence of whites and Negroes. 
More than 339,000 persons took the Selective Service College Qualifica- 
tion Test (SSCQT) during the spring and summer of 1951. The background 
of this test was set forth by Findley (93). Two comprehensive reports of 
sectional and academic area differences (56, 84) placed the East-South- 
Central region and education € lowest, with the Middle Atlantic 
regi i ing stüdents highest. 
Ros ene cn pm n supply, ‘Hentificatton, and conservation of high- 
level intellectual talent were row by Wolfle (287), Wolfle and Oxtoby 
288 er's symposium (82). : 
i ne cere Mis Analogies Test ( 187), three forms of which are 
available for scholastic prediction among graduate students, was studied 
by Blake (35), Doppelt (80), Glaser (113), Kelly and Fiske (151), 
Stafford (240), and Zagorski (290). Levine's Minnesota Psycho-Anal- 
ogies Test (168, 170, 200) seems to be a promising instrument for use 
in the selection of graduate psychology students and MA-level psychol- 
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the W-B. Other brief W-B’s were offered by Cotzin and Gallagher (66), 
Finkelstein, Gerboth, and Westerhold (94), and Gurvitz (121), Meister 
and Kurko (184) dealt with a shortened S.B. 


( s containing 100 verbal 
items of approximately uniform difficulty. Chesler (57) and les (71) 


stern. Matrices Test 


Dyer (83) reported on continuing r, h 
Test (SAT) of the College E ebd 
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Mursell (188) described a simplified case for the Kuhlmann Scale of 
Mental Development. Lennon (167) provided equivalent scores and IQ’s 
for certain Otis Quick-Scoring, Pintner Verbal, and Terman-McNemar 
forms. 

Steele’s questionnaire (243) revealed that the intelligence tests most 
frequently used by employers in the selection of college graduates were 
the Wonderlic and the Otis. Kenney (152) found that 20 percent of the 
items in high-school level intelligence tests are mathematical and that 
many of these could have been taken directly from mathematics textbooks. 
Barbe and Grilk (24), Stanley (242), and Wheeler (283) published r's of 
.72, .80, and .71, respectively, between reading and intelligence-test total 
scores for quite diverse groups. 


Concluding Remarks 

planning of investigations, 
y with regard to errors of 
procedures, including the 


There is considerable need for more careful 
greater sophistication in test theory (especial 


measurement), and better grasp of statistical 
analysis of variance and covariance. Since correlational technics are funda- 


mental to the entire area, each psychometric researcher should have a 
thoro knowledge of such matters as attenuation and restriction of range. 
This can hardly be acquired in the usual elementary measurement or 
- statistics course, so advanced training seems imperative (241). 
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CHAPTER III 


Development and Applications of Tests 
of Special Aptitude 


WILLIAM G. MOLLENKOPF 


Tuc field of special aptitude tests has been an active one during the past 
three years. Not only have there been new tests, including one which 
serves as an instrument of national manpower policy, but also there have 
been numerous studies of the effectiveness of tests and considerable efforts 


to increase their effectiveness, both for prediction in a single field and for 
The attention given to theoretical and rational 


differentiating among fields. 
problem of the criterion, 


considerations of test validity, and especially to the 
is especially significant. 


The Selective Service College Qualification Test 


Of the new tests which appeared during the past three years, the one 
of greatest general significance was the Selective Service College Qualifi- 
cation Test. Findley (50) described the specifications and initial plans 
for this test. Designed as an educational aptitude test intended to give no 
special advantage to students of any particular field, it contained 150 items, 
with an equal emphasis on verbal and quantitative abilities. The four chief 
item types of the forms used in 1951 were reading comprehension, verbal 
relations, arithmetic reasoning, and interpretation of data. Items were in- 
cluded only after try-out and analysis and were arranged in spiral blocks 
of 15 or 30 items, graded in difficulty. While a time limit of three hours 
was employed, the test was primarily a power measure. The test was scaled 
against the Army General Classification Test used in World War II so that a 
score of 70 on SSCQT is comparable to an AGCT score of 120, whereas 
a score of 75 corresponds to an AGCT score of 130. 

Chauncey (27) further described steps leading up to the development of 


SSCQT, and provided a summary of findings of studies of (a) regional 


differences in test performances and differences among students in various 
major fields, and (b) relationship between test performance and college 
rank-in-class. 

Comparison of the percentages of applicants in various geographic 
regions revealed that the proportion of students from New England, Middle 
Atlantic, East North-Central, West North-Central, and Pacific regions who 
earned scores of 70 or higher was somewhat higher than for the country 
as a whole. The percentage passing the test was well above average for 
those whose major field was engineering or the physical sciences and 
mathematics, whereas the percentage at or above 70 was well below the 
average for students in business and commerce, agriculture, and education. 

Data on class standing were obtained in advance cf test administration 
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for 5527 students at 23 selected colleges and universities. Tremendous 
variability was observed among these institutions in score-level; for ex- 
ample, the percentage of liberal-arts freshmen who achieved a score of 
70 or more varied from 35 to 98 in 14 different groups. Despite these wide 
differences among € variation among coefficients of correla- 
tion between test score and rank in class for the various groups varied 
no more (.41 to .74) than would be expected on the b 
fluctuation. The test thus basically appeared to be 
of freshman grades at one institution as at 
groups who took both SSCQT and the College Board 


asis of sampling 


and also 
the ACE Psychological Examination, the average correlation with rank in 


class was .53 for SSCQT and .41 for ACEPE, 
Medical College Selection Tests 


ptitude Test, the forerunner of the 
present widely-used Medical College Admission Test, appeared. Ralph and 


1 medical students at the University 
of Utah. Correlations of Scores on parts of the Professional Aptitude Test 
With grades for the first five quarters rang 


s ged from — 06 to -++.26. These 
authors contrasted with the above finding: 


gs the correlations for several 


3 45 for V; .39 for N; 


om .22 to .39 with 
it clearly indicated 


nt average in medicine for 81 
1e coefficients ranged from .17 
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for five samples of medical students from three universities, it was evident 
that these students were more highly selected on certain MCAT subtest 
characteristics than on others. 

Schultz (137) in a study of the science test of the MCAT, involving 
candidates from five large private universities, found no support for the 
hypothesis that taking extra courses in biology, chemistry, or physics be- 
yond a certain minimum level would lead to better scores on this test. 


Tests for Engineering 

In 1949, Moore (114) reviewed the previous 10 years of research on 
the selection of engineering students. A number of tests were found 
especially effective: the Engineering and Physical Science Aptitude Test; 
the College Entrance Examination Board Mathematics Test; the Iowa 
Mathematics Aptitude Test; the Iowa Chemistry Aptitude Test; the Iowa 
Physics Aptitude Test; and the Pre-Engineering Inventory. 

Lord, Cowles, and Cynamon (97) described the Pre-Engineering Inven- 
tory, and reported results of an extensive study of its validity in 12 engineer- 
ing schools. Median correlation coefficients for the seven parts ranged from 
.35 to .58. The composite score, derived from the second, third, and fourth 
parts, yielded a median validity coefficient of .60. 

Another study involving the Pre-Engineering Inventory was that of 
Pierson and Jex (127). For a group of 276 first-year engineering students 
at the University of Utah, various multiple correlations of combinations of 
Inventory Tests and high-school grade-point ratios with the criterion of 


first-year-college grade-point ratios were in the high .60's. 
Johnson (81) indicated that while the Pre-Engineering Inventory was 


still to be available for administration by various institutions, it was last 
administered in a nationwide program in june 1949. However, in December 
1949 a new test, the Pre-Engineering Science Comprehension Test, was 
added to the examinations offered during administrations of the College 
Entrance Examination Board Tests. Johnson also reported a correlation 
of .66 for a combination of M-scores on the Scholastic Aptitude Test and 
high-school grades with first-year engineering grades for a total of 721 
freshmen at five universities; the validity of high-school grades alone 
was .46. 

Using as their criterion the first-semester grade-point averages of 192 
beginning engineering students, Treumann and Sullivan (155) found a 
validity of .53 for scores on the Engineering and Physical Science Aptitude 
Test. For a group composed of most of these students, high-school rank 
gave a correlation of .49 with grades. Gregg (68) reported a further study 
of the validity of the EPSAT based on a group of 344 male and 8 female 
engineering freshmen at the University of Colorado. Right scores on the 
test correlated .58 with a weighted sum of grades in five freshman courses; 
the correlation was .63 when the scores were corrected for guessing. 

In the study by Berdie and Sutter (17) of 372 engineering students at 
the University of Minnesota, the most effective predictor was rank in 
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Mandell and Chad (104) described 
given to engineers in the federal goveri 
Figures Test Prepared by L. L. Thurs : 

‘59, .47, and .57 for predicting an upper-lower group criterion derived by 
dividing engineers at a given salary grade into two groups according to 
age and time in grade, the three groups being 
Electronics Laboratory, 38 at Naval Air Mate 


Corps of Engineers District Office, In the same set of g 


several studies in which tests were 
nment. A version of the Gottschaldt 
tone yielded biserial correlations of 


formances of 114 aeronautical and mechanic 


e noted that employed workers were tested; these were 


not predictive 
studies, 


Legal Aptitude Tests 


In his survey of 27 law schools found to be 
Feeney (49) found four in use: the Law School Admissi, 


presented further validity 
25 day students, His article 


re varied according to 
8€ was placed in, on the basis of studies 
g law-school success. 


ntering dental 
take a battery of 


the Council on Dental Education of the 
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American Dental Association. The battery was the outcome of a program 
of aptitude testing conducted by Peterson since 1946. One of the tests is 
a Carving Dexterity Test. The applicant is given 80 minutes to carve two 
patterns from two large pieces of chalk; scoring is based on accuracy of 
dimensions, cleanness of angles, symmetry, and flatness of surfaces. Weiss 
(159) reported a study of the validity of this test at the School of Medicine, 
University of Kansas; scores correlated from .24 to .35 with technic grades 
in the classes of 1946-1948, each numbering approximately 100. 
Procedures for the improvement of selection of personnel for public 
accounting were described by Traxler (154). An aptitude measure, termed 
an Orientation Test, resulted from a project sponsored by the American 
Institute of Accountants. It yields a verbal score and a quantitative score. 
Validities against college grades in accounting were stated to be 33 for 
verbal, .44 for quantitative, and .43 for the total score. A median corre- 
lation of .35 was reported between test scores and supervisors’ ratings. 
An Administrative-Judgment Test designed to measure understanding 
of administrative problems of large organizations was described by Man- 
dell (100). For 258 cases the split-half reliability was .94. When several 
small groups of persons in administrative work in the federal aria e 
were given the test, and scores were correlated against the criteria o 


i ; siti y, the median 
ratings of job performance and of position grade or salary, th 


of seven coefficients was .51, and six of the coefficients were significant at 


the 1 percent level. . i 
An aptitude test designed to predict scholastic success im the first pro- 


fessional year of veterinary medicine was reported by Owens (122). Tetra- 
choric correlations between scores and grade-point averages at Cornell, 
Iowa State, Kansas State, and Michigan State ranged from 48 to .72. ish 

Levine (92) developed an evaluation instrument in psychology m 
was termed the Minnesota Psycho-Analogies Test. Items followed the 
analogy form, the first part of each item containing general cem "d 
information, the second part being psychological in character. ie e 
Strate (124) found a rank-difference correlation of .56 between combine 
scores on Forms A and B of this test and a ranking of 23 psychologists 
employed in the Minnesota Civil Service Department. 

Travers and Wallace (152) described a test built to predict graduate- 
school success at the University of Michigan. Validation studies were car- 
ried out on graduate students in five fields. A comparison of the multiple 
correlations obtained from parts of the new test with the validities of the 
Miller Analogies Test favored the new test, but these multiples required 
negative weights in several instances. . 

Mandell (103) indicated that, in a study in the federal government, 


heses Test correlated .39, .44, and Al with 


scores on Engelhart's Hypo! ; ) 
salary for three groups of chemists numbering respectively 65, 55, and 30. 


Mandell (101) stated that a Formulation Test, consisting of 15 items 
requiring a narrative statement to be translated into an algebraic equivalent, 
differentiated between research and nonresearch personnel. 
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An aptitude test for the selection of research personnel described by 
Weislogel (158) was based on a determination of critical requirements 
for successful participation in research and engineering work. Items were 
written to predict specific behaviors identified by scientists as crucial. 

The summary by Stuit and others (143) provided, for each of several 
professional fields including engineering, law, medicine, dentistry, and 
nursing, a review of the research findings in the area as well as a statement 
of implications for counseling. Lannholm and Schrader, (88) evaluated 
the effectiveness of the Graduate Record Examinations. Their review in- 
cluded not only reports of validity studies for graduate students in general, 


but also detailed statistical findings in many subjectmatter fields, e.g., 
chemistry, English, and history. 


General Aptitude Test Battery 


Despite its importance, the General Aptitude Test Battery of the United 
States Employment Service has been infrequently mentioned in the litera- 
ture during the past three years. The available information about this 
battery, and especially the published evidence concerning its demonstrated 
empirical validity for the predictive purposes for which it is used, remain 
distinctly inadequate. 

The wide use of the GATB w. 
Cohen, and Meigh (126); in 1 
offices of the U. S. Em 


as indicated by the report of Petrullo, 
949 it was being administered in local 
ployment Service to 100,000 persons per year. This 
article and also that of Odell (119) described a research program being 
carried on thru cooperative relationships with various universities. Many 
of the projects were concerned with norms for special groups such as 
prepharmacy students; none was concerned with a follow-up validity study, 
One of the cooperative research projects was that of Taylor and others 
(147) at the University of Utah. The purpose was to expand upon the 
occupational aptitude pattern norms originally reported for the GATB. 
The end goal was one general college aptitude pattern plus academic area 
patterns for biology, ation, engineering, 
medicine, died in the differen 
in education. The “hest” 
[ ven areas and for g 
ligence) and V (verbal ability) ; N 
sented for busines, 
tude) for engine 
education. Multip 
56. (These are 
aptitudes for the 


Social science, 
t areas ranged 
set of aptitudes 
eneral college all included G (intel- 
| i (numerical ability) was also repre- 
S, engineering, medicine, and pharmacy; S (spatial apti- 
ering and medicine; and Q (clerical perception) for 
le correlations ranged from .41 to .63 with a median of 
not follow-up validity coefficients.) The overlapping of 
areas reflected emphasis placed on establishing batteries 


y all the academic areas in which a counselee could attain 
adequate success. 

The Ohio State Emploi 
in which the GATB wa 


northern Ohio schools. 


yment Service testing staff (120) 
s administered to 439 high 
By a study of the obtaine 


reported a study 
-school seniors in five 
d score distributions it 
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was concluded that the battery appeared applicable for use with this type 
of population. Perhaps most significant in the report was the statement that 
further research was needed to determine how well the test results have 
aided in the vocational adjustment of these high-school youth. 


Differential Prediction or Classification 

The work of the past three years in the area of differential prediction 
or classification was keynoted by Thorndike (148). He stated that in its 
pure form, the problem is to determine which job is to be filled by which 
individual when all job applicants are to be divided among a given number 
of job categories. Thorndike went om to discuss the design, choice, and 
weighting of tests in a differential battery and pointed out the desirability 
of using simple, factorially pure tests, since these may be expected to have 
a wide range of validities for different job categories. French's monograph 
(53) may appropriately be mentioned here, since it provided a summary 
of data on the factorial composition of test scores, for studies in which 
rotalions of axes were made. 

Wesman and Bennett (161) stated three pertinent statistical principles: 
(a) If a test correlates to about the same extent with two criteria, it will 
be ineffective for direct prediction of diflerences; (b) If criteria are highly 
intercorrelated, small opportunity exists for differential prediction; and 
(c) Any difference is less reliable than the original measures upon which it 
is based. Mollenkopf (110) analyzed the problem of differential prediction 
existing when K tests are given to N individuals for each of whom there 
are criterion measures in two fields. The differential validity of the battery 
was shown to be a function of the multiple correlations of the battery with 
each criterion, the criterion intercorrelation, and the correlation between 
predicted scores. Mollenkopf (112) further considered. problems in dif- 
ferential prediction, stressing particularly the critical importance of the 
magnitude of the predicted-score intercorrelation. Numerical examples were 


presented to illustrate the properties required in a test for it to be effective 
differentially. Brog 


den (20) demonstrated that a battery of tests with 
differential weighting for each job would yield a material increase in 
efficiency of selection over 


that afforded by a single predictor when people 
were hired from the same population of applicants for a number of jobs. 
cant studies of the Differential Aptitude Tests have been 
reported. In one of these Doppelt and Bennett (42) examined the con- 
sistency of measurement by this battery for a group of students tested in 
Grade IX and retested in Grade XII. Correlations between corresponding 
scores ranged from .62. to .85, the highest being for verbal reasoning. 
That differences between test scores also were fairly consistent was demon- 
strated by correlating the difference between scores on two tests in 1947 
with the corresponding difference in 1950. The median for 28 correlations 
of such differences was .50, N being 323. 
Doppelt and Wesman (44) reported results of two validity studies of 
the DAT. In the first of these, six scores on the DAT given in November 


Several signifi 
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1948, were correlated with 10 scores on the lowa Tests of General Educa- 
tional Development given in September 1949, grade by grade, with N’s 
ranging from 44. to 66. For five out of six groups, DAT Numerical Ability 
correlated .80 or higher with TGED Quantitative Thinking; correlations 
of DAT Sentences with Correctness and Appropriateness of Expression 
ranged from .57 to ‘89; those between Verbal Reasoning and General 
Vocabulary ranged from .69 to .89. Some coefficients were surprising: the 
DAT Numerical Ability score correlated .71 with the TGED Correctness 
and Appropriateness of Expression score. The authors! second study in- 
volved 106 boys and 136 girls who were given the DAT in 1947 while 
in Grade IX and the Essential High School Content Battery in 1950. Over 
the three-year period, the DAT Verbal Reasoning and Sentences Tests 
ghest coefficients with the achievement 
measures, there being, for example, a correlation of -75 between Verbal 
Reasoning and EHSCB total score for the boys. 

A follow-up study in six communities of 2900 students who had taken 
the DAT in 1947 was described by Bennett, Seashore, and Wesman (11) 


nnaires were sorted 
according to post high-school career and percentile equiv 


Prediction of Other Scholastic Achievement 
Garrett (58) summarized studies 
Special aptitude tests as predictors of coll 


. Use of an index of industriousness to improve prediction of achievement 
in college courses in English was demonstrated by Krathwohl (84). When 
a group of 308 sophomores at the Illinois Institute of Technology was 
divided into “industrious,” “normal,” and “indolent” groups on the basis 
of indexes of industriousness, the Predictions of achievement made for 
each group separately were hetter than those for the entire group. 

The Jowa Foreign Language Aptitude Test yielded correlations from 
-39 to .56, with a median of 45, for six different freshman language courses 
at the University of Michigan, according to Wallace (157). 
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Music and Art Tests 


By giving a “tonette test” consisting of sight reading after eight periods 
of instruction, Manor (105) was able to secure a correlation of .41 with 
later instrumental achievement. Lehman (89) gave the Kwalwasser-Dykema 
Music Tests to 50 students on entrance at the Brockport (N. Y.) State 
Teachers College, and also gave the Kwalwasser-Ruch Test of Musical 
Accomplishment before and after a 16 weeks’ music theory course. The 
K-D scores correlated only .02 with the difference between the two K-R 
scores. 
of a Toronto high school in which art is taken by 
all students, Barrett (8) found that girls scored significantly higher than 
boys on both the McAdory Art Test and the Meier Art Judgment Test. 
However, in a study by Prothro and Perry (132) of the revised van = 
Judgment Test, no sex difference was observed when Legis : 
male high-school and college students in Louisiana were compared with 
those of 187 females. Anderson (3) pointed out that wide EX s Aa 
sometimes occur between scores on the present forms of the Meier an 
McAdory tests given to the same individuals. peeing B scores 
on the two tests were only .23 for 111 women and .24 ed ve € 

Whistler and Thorpe (163) provided a new Musical aye lody 
intended for use in Grades IV thru X. It involves rhythm, pitch, and melody 


recognition and pitch discrimination. 


In the ninth grade 


Y 


Clerical Tests 

An excellent summary of validity studies of clerical tests nx Lid of 
Carruthers (26). Information was provided as i group pe oe tan 
used, the bibliographic reference, the ped the size : i peu» sud 
the observed validity. In a factor study of the Mon p culis sors 
students who were given 17 clerical aptitude tests, Dair : ve : 
Minnesota Clerical Test was related positively to more general types o 
clerical aptitude tests than others in the battery. B 

Construction of a new test designed to measure the aptitude for writing 
clear and tactful business letters was described by Kriedt (85). A key was 
developed by analysis of responses of two groups of 100 insurance company 
correspondence clerks, with cross-validation. In a new group correlations 
were .38 with supervisory ratings, .30 with job level, and .41 with ratings 
and level combined. . 

Blakemore (18) reported a correlation of .62 between scores on the Hay 
Number Perception. Test and the key strokes per minute in typing ic 
rough to finished copy. for a group of 35 typists ina large New York Pi 
Corresponding correlations for the Minnesota Clerical Test were .62 for the 
Number Section and .54 for the Names Section. Miller (108) obtained 
correlations of .83 for 99 men and .85 for 91 women between scores on 
the Hay Number Perception Test and the Minnesota Clerical Test. 
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Mechanical Ability Tests 


Poruben (130, 131) described the validation of the AGO Mechanical 
Aptitudes Test for a group of 72 students in five curriculums in a Y onkers, 
N. Y., trade school. Various of the four parts of the test yielded correlations 
ranging from .42 to .54 with a composite of grades in technical subjects 
taken during Grades X and XI. A one-year follow-up of 105 freshmen at 
Ohio State University who took Form CC of the Owens-Bennett Mechanical 
Comprehension Test was described by Halliday, Fletcher, and Cohen (73). 
Correlation with first-quarter average grade was .42; for 79 students, the 
correlation with first-year grades was .40. 

The problems connected with the use of apparatus tests—cost, main- 
tenance, etc.—are well known. The success of Nesburg and Smith (118) 
in producing a paper-and-pencil test duplicatir 
formance involved in the Vector Complex Reac 
worthy. Correlations between scores on the new t 
ranged from .69 to .84 for various test sequence: 

Owens (123) 
was a Bennett-ty 


ng the psychomotor per- 
tometer is therefore note- 
est and on the Reactometer 
s and groups. 

evaluated a new test of mechanical comprehension which 
pe test but more schematic and difficult than the Bennett 
Form. BB, and composed of five- rather than three-choice items. For 107 
engineering seniors the correlation with grades in theoretical and applied 
mechanics was .49 (corrected for restriction in range), and .41 with 
median grades in seven relevant courses (also corrected). Other tests in 


the area include Crawford and Crawford’s Small Parts Dexterity Test (33) 
and the Stromberg Dexterity Test (142). 


Other Aptitude Tests 


Quite a number of 


: use of tests for selection of 
Workers in the trades and s 


ervices areas have appeared in the past three 
nd Brown. The first (61) 


ratings of performance of 45 auto-mechanics students. 


Ghiselli and Brown (59) in a study of 67 new taxicab drivers found 
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that scores on dotting and tapping tests correlated .35 and .47 with acci- 
dents during first five weeks of employment. The Bennett Test of Mechanical 
Comprehension was found to differentiate significantly groups of firemen 
ranked “high” and “low” by their captains, in a study by Wolff and North 
(165). Du Bois and Watson (45) constructed a special Police Aptitude 
Test for use in St. Louis, but neither it nor other measures used in the 
Police Academy gave significant correlations with later on-the-job ratings. 

The effectiveness of test data for vocational and educational guidance 
purposes is one of the most challenging problems in the field of testing. 
Barnette (6, 7) followed up cases of veterans who had completed the 
VA-sponsored advisement process at the New York City YMCA Vocational 
Service Center; the 890 replies received from some 1375 questionnaires sent 
out over a year after the last case was counseled were sorted by occupa- 
tional field and into “success” and “failure” groups, “success” involving 
actually beginning the appropriate job, being satisfied with it, and con- 
tinuing with it. Test scores for these groups were then compared for those 
in engineering work, salesmen, accountants, and clerical workers, and 


significant differences noted. 

Despite changes in the applicant population and in the reasons for 
elimination, the Air Force pilot stanine was reported by Levine and Tupes 
(94) to have continued to be effective for predicting elimination from 
pilot training, the biserial between stanine and graduation-elimination 
being .57 for all reasons of elimination and .60 for flying deficiency alone. 


New tests in the area included the Aptitude Tests for Occupations, by 
1 Tests, by Bennett 


Roeder and Graham (135); SET-Short Employmen 
and Gelink (10); the Store Personnel Test, Form FS, by Seashore and 
Orbach (138) ; the Aptitudes Associates Test of Sales Aptitude, by Bruce 


(24) ; and the Test for Ability To Sell (Form 2), by Moss (117). 


Test Validity and the Criterion 
A criticism of the tendency to build new tests without adequately taking 
into account what is already known about prediction of academic success 
intained that it might be more profit- 


was voiced by Travers (150). He maintaire r I 
able to devote time to a study of the criterion than to the proliferation of 


new tests which are somehow hoped will be more valid than previous ones. 
"Travers and Wallace (153) pointed out that inconsistencies in validity may 
arise from the process of selection. 

Fiske (51) discussed the question of selection of criteria and stressed 


ents in the establishment of objectives. Wallace 


the role of value judgm : 
and Twichell (156) pointed out that the validity of a test used in industry 
might be affected by administrative procedures of the company. Adkins (1) 


stressed the value of objective performance measures and discussed the use 
of observational technics as measures of what one is trying to predict. 


The “dollar criterion,” an over-all measure of worker effectiveness, involv- 
time consumed, and similar factors 


ing converting production units, errors, 
Taylor (22). 


into dollar units, was presented by Brogden and 
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The considerable danger that may be involved in substitution of one 
criterion for another was pointed out by Severin (139). A related point 
was made by Anastasi (2), who stressed that validity was not simply a 
function of the test but of the use to which it was put. 

One of the most important contributions in this area was Gulliksen’s 
penetrating discussion of intrinsic validity (70). He pointed out that 
while in the early stages of a science it was appropriate for the scientist 
to be sure his measurements were at least as accurate as the results of 
skilled but nonscientific appraisal, at some point in the advance of psy- 
chology as a science it would seem appropriate for the psychologist to 
lead the way in establishing good criterion measures. Gulliksen also pointed 
out, apropos of coaching for predictive tests, that if there is a direct and 
causal relationship between an aptitude test and a criterion, it is likely 
that efforts to improve one's test score will also improve criterion per- 
formance; but if the test has only an indirect and not an intrinsic validity, 
then coaching will destroy the validity. 

Criterion analysis thru application of the hypothetico-deductive method 
to factor analysis was advocated by Eysenck (48). Lubin (98) presented 
an outline of the algebraic procedure involved in Eysenck’s method. 

A demonstration of the pitfalls involved in using item-analysis data for 
a group, keying the items on this basis, and then estimating the validity for 
the same group was provided by Cureton (38), whose interpretation of 
such a coefficient was, “Baloney!” Further discussion of the need for and 
Cte GP eee was given in a series of papers by Mosier (116), 
the use of com tens nd E Vey (162), Baker (5) po 
in the case of loubl a than Joint probability in the selection of items 

€ cross-validation studies. 
Methods of Test Selection 
pnt gag endi 2 bol have a pre 
effective Predicüve battery, p Oi selecting tests to form the most 


Horst (78) provided a method for determ 


me i i 

— must have to make a specified increase in the predictive effi- 
, a given test battery and developed (77) a solution for the prob- 
em of how long each test in a bat 


j : tery should be so that the correlation of 
i e with the criterion will be a maximum. Taylor (146) also pro- 
vided a solution for the allotment of time to the various tests, mathemati- 
cally equivalent to that of Horst. i 

The selective efficiency of a test batt 


in terms of the “applicant’s operating 
operating characteristic.’ 


ining what validity an experi- 


ery was expressed by Sichel (140) 
characteristic” and the “selector’s 


> 
t Summerfield and Lubin (144) presented a new 
procedure for selecting the minimum number of effective j 


à ; f : ndependent 
variables in a multiple-regression problem. The authors stated that their 
method provided a better decision procedure for ending the process of selec- 
tion of tests than that of Wherry. 
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. A coefficient of selection efficiency useful when applied to problems 
involving the validity of dichotomous predictors, or continuous predictors 
at various points of cul, v derived by Brogden (21 ). Brokaw (23) tested 
the hypothesis that predictive tests of high reliability and substantial 
validity might, when used in a battery, be considerably shortened without 
serious damage to battery validity. 


Item-Selection Procedures 
made over the past 50 years 


A comprehensive review of the suggestions 
lifficulty and discriminating 


with regard to use of quantitative data on ¢ 
power of test items was provided by Davis (40). 

Defining the ability underlying a test as the common factor of item 
tetrachoric correlations corrected for guessing. Lord (96) derived an ex- 
pression for the curvilinear relation between test score and this ability. 
It was indicated that reliability and this curvilinear correlation will be 
maximized by (a) minimizing variability of item difficulty; and (b) 
making the level of item difficulty somewhat easier than the halfway point 
between a chance percentage of correct answers and 100 percent correct. 
Similar conclusions were reached by Cronbach and Warrington (35) when 
they indicated that for item intercorrelations of the magnitude ordinarily 
of item difficulties will generally have 


encountered, narrowing the range 3 : 
and that a test designed to reject 


beneficial effects on the validity of tests. 
the lowest F percent should have items on the average at or above the 
threshold for men whose true ability is at the Fth percentile. 

Two solutions were presented by Bedell (9) to the problem of which 
items to discard, on the basis of item analysis. when revising a test de- 
signed to measure a single ability. French (54) derived a formula for 
keying a multiple-choice test for which no 4 priori key exists. Gleser and 
Du Bois (66) provided what they considered was a practical means of 
selecting items for a test so that it would yield the maximum correlation 


with the criterion. Levine (93) described a procedure whereby one might 
hope to be successful in the quest for that will-o’-the-wisp; the suppressor 
test. 

A study by Ebel (46) of the reliability of item-discrimination data ne! 
a vocabulary test and for a test of basic skills in mathematics indicate 
that for these tests samples of 100 papers could be expected to provide 
indices of discrimination having a reliability over 80. Kuang (86) com- 
pared three item-analysis technics—biserials, Davis’ z-transformations, 
and probit analysis—using a sample of 134 graduate students at Minne- 
sota who took a 75-item test in statistics. When “best” sets of 10, 20, 30, 
and 40 items were selected by each method, agreement rose from 40 per- 


cent common items by all methods for 10-item tests to 75 percent for 40- 
it analysis the most. 


item tests. Davis’ method took least time, and probi 

A similar study was that of Ely (47). who used four methods: that of 
Davis, Lawshe’s D-values, phi coefficients, and percent high minus percent 
low passing the item. Six different-sized pairs of itera-analysis groups 
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ranging from 10 percent to 50 percent of a total of 500 Purdue students 
were used to select from a pool of 150 vocabulary items four tests ranging 
in length from 20 to 80 items. While there was a statistically significant 
difference between the reliability in a new group of 183 students of tests 
derived by using the percent method from those by other methods, Jurgen- 
sen (82) pointed out that the difference was so small as to be of little 
practical significance, 

Gulliksen (69) derived item indices which should remain relatively 
invariant with respect to changes in group mean and standard deviation. 
Johnson (80) proposed a new index of item validity, the U-L Index. Her- 
findahl (75) recommended the use of chi-square as a simple tool for 
selecting items, easily computed and used by a teacher, 

An equation for predicting the effect of chance success on item-test 
correlation and on test reliability was derived by Plumlee (128). Predicted 


computed for the same samples. 
Reliability and Standard Error of Measurement 


A critical discussion of and a psychological rationale for the concepts 
of reliability and homogeneity were provided by Coombs (31). Cronbach 
(34) showed that coefficient alpha, a special case of which is the Kuder- 
Richardson coefficient of equivalence, was the 
efficients from different possible splittings of a 

In an empirical study 
of several methods of splittin 

h 


However, i 
if the tes 


AM TR NE 
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of a partially speeded test without the use of a parallel form. Cronbach 
and Warrington (36) further discussed the problem of estimating the 
reliability of speeded tests and provided an index of the degree of speeding. 
Essentially, a test was considered unspeeded when no subject’s relative 
standing would be altered if he were given additional time on the test. 

An equation was derived by Mollenkopf (113) for predicting the 
standard error of measurement at various points in the test-score distribu- 
tion from the first four moments of the distribution and the matched- 
halves reliability. Green (67) proposed a criterion for determining the 
significance of the differences between the standard errors of measurement 
observed when a test has been given to more than one group of individuals. 
Woodbury (166) defined a new descriptive parameter of a test, its 
standard length, an invariant quantity as length is increased. A test with 
a reliability of .5 has a length equal to the standard length. 


Scoring 

of correction for chance success was con- 
sidered. Hamilton (74) maintained that the usual correction-for-chance 
formula SCR — W/k — 1 was improper. and he presented a formula 
for estimating real scores on a multiple-choice test from the raw scores. 
However, Lyerly (99) demonstrated that the usual formula ree 
close approximation to the maximum-likelihood estimate of an individua s 
true score on a test, and in criticism of Hamilton s method, indicated one 
of its consequences to be that the subject’s estimated score would depend 
upon the distribution of scores in the group 1n which he happens to be 
tested. On the basis of an empirical study of item-analysis data 3 
pretests of varying levels of difficulty, Bryan, Burke, and denm: (2 ) 
recommended that correction for guessing be employed in the scoring o 


pretests. 


In three articles the problem 


Factors Related to Test Scores 


A number of studies have appeared which involve the common element 


of some factor or factors related to test performance. For example, Dop- 
pelt (41) observed that psychology majors found both science and non- 
science” items in Form G of the Miller Analogies Test easier than did 
individuals with other majors, and that science majors excelled nonscience 
majors on both types in terms of average item difficulties. However, the 
average of the item-test correlations did not differ much from group to 
T 

: The question of whether speeding a test makes the scores reflect some- 
thing different from what the scores would indicate when subjects x» 
given plenty of time was studied by Mollenkopf (111). For a verbal 
antonyms test the rankings of students under the two conditions were 
practically the same. However, added time did tend to change the rankings 


for a mathematical aptitude test. 


Davenport (39) related mean test scores by states on the Army-Navy 
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Qualifying Examination to variables reflecting “goodness of living” pes 
the state. High relationships were observed between the state means and 
auto registrations, residents per 100.000 in Who's Who, and telephones per 
1000 residents. Fruchter (55) pointed out that Wrongs or error scores on 
tests, such as error in plotting accuracy and scale reading, were measures 
of carefulness, . 

The need for sufficient fore exercises to insure adequate comprehension 
of the analogy type of problem was stressed by Levine (90), who also pro- 
posed (91) a correction of special ability test scores for general ability. 
Schultz (136) examined performances on three mathematics tests of the 
College Entrance Examination Board in terms of amount and recency 
of training, and found these positively related to scores on the mathematics 
part of the Scholastic Aptitude Test. 

After classifying mathematics items 
or “nonverbal” in terms of their manner of presentation, Plumlee (129) 
obtained correlations of each of these categories with scores on a verbal 
aptitude test. The correlations were not consistently different. 


in each of three tests as “verbal” 


General Procedures of Test Development 


imilar point of view Was expressed 
by Travers (151), who contrasted the technician’s approach with what 


he termed the “rational hypothesis” approach. In the latter, only items 


which were rationally hypothesized as belonging would be included in a 
scale. 


General Aspects of Mental Test Theory 


A number of distinct contributions have 
period in the field of tes 


Theory of Mental Tests (72). 


as applied to psychological tests. À subject's test 
Score is defined as the mean of * 


administrations ofa lest, items in wh; 
that the subject passes on 
at the other end. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Development and Applications of Nonprojective Tests 


of Personality and Interest 


DAVID V. TIEDEMAN and KENNETH M. WILSON 


Tus review concerns tests similar to those included in the “Character 
and Personality" and *Vocations-Interests" sections of Buros’ Third Mental 
Measurements Yearbook (13). The Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale 
and multiple-choice versions of the Rorschach are excluded by this defini- 
tion of nonprojective tests of personality and interests, 


Trends and Developments 


During the previous three-year period, Traxler and Jacobs (107) noted 
that the amount of research concerning older inventories like the Bern- 
reuter Personality Inventory, the Bell Adjustment Inventory, and the All- 


was less than that concerning newer inven- 
tories like the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory (MMPI). With 


ord-V ocational, and the Str 
tories studied most freque 
older inventories, several 
existing inventories appeared on the scene. 

Except when inventories were rekeyed especially for the 
ality- and interest-inventory scores added little to the 
and achievement measures for the prediction of educ 


and reliability, were compiled by Dorcus and Jones (34) 
Three issues of the Annual Review of Psychology were published 


during 
the current period, the first issue appearing in 1950, Altho differen 


t from 
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the Review of Educational Research in organization and emphasis, its 
content is somewhat similar, and many of the references included i the 
present review and its supplementary bibliography have been considered 
in the Annual Review of Psychology (3, 11. 23, 37, 41, 61, 69, 72, 99). 


Factor Studies of Personality and Interest 


Some time ago, Cattell undertook the task of investigating the person- 
ality sphere thru factorial analyses of behavior rating, questionnaire, and 
objective test data. Results of analyses of the factorial content of ques- 
tionnaire self-estimates (18) and of objective test data (17) published 
during this period, included the isolation of 19 oblique factors in the 
questionnaire data and 1l in the test data. Cattell and Saunders (22) at- 
tempted to match the factors from analyses of the three types of re- 
Sponses and isolated 12 factors. However, three rating factors, nine ques- 
tionnaire factors, and three test factors were either unmatched or 
unrepresented. 

In a paper on the ergic struc 
satisfaction with present interpretatio 
inquiry into this area within a framew 
metanergs, terms that are functions of “drives” and “sentiments” re- 
spectively. He devised 50 attitude measures, at least two for each of the 
hypothesized variables, and analyzed them factorially. Seven definite 
ergs, the possibility of another erg, and one metanerg were indicated. 
"These findings were integrated into a consistent framework in a book (19) 
that deserves attention. 

Cattell's approach is refreshing 


ture of man, Cattell (16) expressed dis- 
n of basic human drives and initiated 
ork of 23 hypothesized ergs and 


and stimulating, not only because of 
the comprehensive nature of his investigations, but also because of the 


many new methods of personality assessment incorporated in his work (21). 


Thurstone (102) reanalyzed the Guilford Inventory of Factors, STDCR. 
AMIN, and three additional 


the Guilford-Martin Inventory of Factors 1 I 
scales, using reliability coeficients in the diagonal of the intercorrelation 
matrix, which, he emphasized, made his a first-order analysis, Le. a 
verification study of tentatively established factors. The seven factors 


isolated were included in the Thurstone Temperament Schedule (103). In 
a second-order analysis (i.e., communalities in the diagonal) of these 
data, Baehr (1) found four second-order factors which were substantiated 
somewhat by an independent investigation using paired comparison ratings. 

A factor analysis by Cottle (26) of the responses of 400 male veterans 
to the MMPI, the Strong Vocational Interest Blank, the Kuder Preference 
Record-Vocational, and the Bell Adjustment Inventory resulted in the 
isolation of seven interpretable factors, two largely from the personality 
inventories and five largely from the interest inventories. Little overlap 
of the personality and interest inventories was observed. 

Wheeler, Little, and Lehner (112) and Tyler (108) studied the internal 
structure of the MMPI by factorial methods. In neither study were more 


than five factors isolated. 
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Vernon (109) selected 58 high-grade occupations and obtained for 
every pair an average of five judgments of similarity or dissimilarity on a 
seven-point scale. Analysis of the intercolumnar correlations of each pair 
of occupations resulted in the isolation of four bipolar factors: gregarious 
versus isolated, social welfare versus administrative, scientific versus dis- 
play, and verbal versus active. 


New and Revised Inventories 


During the period under consideration, the Guilford series of personality 
inventories was reduced to one form of 300 items and published as the 
Guilford-Zimmerman Temperament Survey (54). Areas surveyed, each by 
30 items, are: general activity, restraint, ascendance, sociability, emo- 
tional stability, objectivity, friendliness, thoughtfulness, personal relations, 
and masculinity. The Thurstone Temperament Schedule (103), a 140-item 
test based on factor studies of Guilford’s inventories, covering areas called 
active, vigorous, impulsive, dominant, stable, sociable, and reflective, was 


published. 


The S.R.A. Youth Inventory by Remmers and Shimberg (83) and the 
Heston Personal Adjustment Inventory (58), both of which may be used 
with high-school pupils, were published, and the Mooney Problem Check 
Lists, Grades VII thru IX and X thru XII, were revised by Mooney and 
Gordon (75). Bell (2) published a 90-item Personal Preference Inven- 
tory yielding measures of maladjustment with respect to economic back- 
ground, social attitudes, and masculinity-femininity. 


Woodman (117), in an attempt at indirect measurement of students’ 
attitudes toward academic success in college, developed “An Evaluation 
of Student Opinions” which, when combined with the ACE Psychological 
Examination and school grades, resulted in increased prediction of college 
achievement. A College Entrance Examination Board questionnaire designed 
by Myers and Schultz (78) to tap motivation for attending college, intel- 
lectual interests, teacher relations, and study habits added only slightly 
to the predictive efficiency of the verbal and mathematical sections of the 
Scholastic Aptitude Test. 

The Guilford-Shneidman-Zimmerman Interest Survey (53) was de- 
veloped to provide a “hobby” and “vocation” interest score in 18 special- 
interest traits within nine general-interest categories. Clark (24) released 
preliminary work on the development of an interest inventory for the skilled 
trades, an area which has long been neglected. Keys were constructed for 
plasterer, milk wagon driver, printer, electrician, painter, baker, sheet- 
metal worker, and plumber. 

The Sims SCI Occupational Rating Scale (89) was developed for measur- 
ing the social-class identification of individuals. The rationale for this 
scale and some preliminary research concerning its validity were described 


by Sims (90). 
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New Seales for Existing Inventories 


Considerable attention was given to the development of new scales for 
existing inventories, largely thru item-analysis technics and in some cases 
without attempts at theoretical support. 

Winne (116) developed a neuroticism scale for the MMPI, and Williams 
(114) continued research on a caudality scale for this inventory. An Ac 
(Achievement Drive) key for the MMPI was constructed by Gough (47) 
from item analysis of MMPI responses of two samples of 27 high-school 
seniors differing in honor-point ratio but matched for intelligence and ad- 
justment. When included with the Otis test and the Cooperative English 
Tests, scores from the Ac key (based on responses to 34. discriminating 
items) raised the multiple correlation of these tests with three-year honor- 
point ratio. This validation was carried out in the original full sample of 
231 students from which the 54 used in the item analysis were selected, 
but the scale was also tried out with other groups. — 

Using 28 items from the MMPI and 32 original items, Gough, Mc- 
Closky, and Meehl (49) developed a scale for dominance and Peer 
correlations approximating 62 between this scale and group ratings o: 
dominance in a high-school and a college sample. f ee 

Strong (98) developed a new key for scoring the interests oi > j 
Certified Public Accountants. Music teacher keys for both Strong oe 
tories were developed by Kleist, Rittenhouse, and Ramer e rh, 
1948 Psychologist key, now being used in scoring a a =a 
ford, was developed by Kriedt (64) who also Lee eys p 
mental, clinical, guidance, and industrial phychologists. 


Administration, Scoring and Reporting 
Stone and Kriedt's (93) modified directions for administering the Strong 


Vocational Interest Blank when used with the Hankes answer sheet re- 


ing vi We tencil method for hand-scoring 
i errors. Aw indow-s' 
ulted in fewer recording : F ss s 


is i by Gr : 
i heros al A profile to facilitate reporting of re- 


sults of large scale testing. 


Norms and Reliability — 

tte (56) and MacPhail (70) reported Ruder Frejerence 
NI oue pue for relatively large groups of male veterans. 
While dese dies reported significant differences between obtained and 
ile Pota hich differences occurred and the direction 


ubli the scales on whic! k 
of pap i in the two studies were not systematic. Kuder norms 
Were dci university business-school seniors by Shaffer (87) and for 
sales trai Eimicke (36). . . 

aaa e yi ave information about norms for his Vocational I nterest 
Blanks. He also Sportal high test-retest correlations between scores on his 


test over periods of time ranging from several weeks to 22 years (97). 
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The median test-retest correlations were of the same order of magnitude 
in subjects originally tested when 19 years old as they were in subjects 
originally tested when they were 32 years old, and only a slight decrease 
in correlation, if any, occurred as the time between administrations 
increased. 


Interest Inventory were provided by MacPhail and Thompson (71), and 
Daniels and Hunter (31) gave MMPI profiles for 25 occupational groups, 
14 of which, however, had fewer than 10 cases in them. 

Bell Adjustment Inventory norms for 1123 high-school students were 
provided by Taylor and Capwell (101). 

Consideration was given to adequacy of MMPI norms for college groups 
and to reliability and equivalence of various forms of this inventory. 
From their investigation of performance of college students on group and 
individual forms, Gilliland and Colgin (43) concluded that. published 
MMPI norms were too high for such &roups and that for 89 advanced 


the order of long-form test-retest reliability coefficients. Macdonald (68) 
studied responses of college students to shortened group and shortened in. 


from .72 to .91, for college students, and that for similar groups full booklet 
and individual forms could be used interchangeably 


Circumvention 


could be changed at will, Gough (46) reviewed work on the F minus K 
dissimulation index for the MMPI and suggested several cutting scores for 
identifying “fake bad” records, 

Green (51) found himself in possession of data that led to the develop- 
ment of methodology for this problem. Green inadvertently had structured 
inventory responses of two groups of juvenile police officers, one group 
having completed the inventories for descriptive purposes and the other 
for selection purposes. He was able to select groups matched on the basis 
of intelligence and practical judgment. Inventory scores for these groups 
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were compared. Least circumvention appeared in the Guilford-Martin Inven- 
tory of Factors GAMIN. 

. Kuder (65) contributed further to the methodology of this problem 
in his description of the development of an honesty scale for the Kuder 
Preference Record-Personal. In testing the validity of the scale on a cross- 
validation sample, he considered joint cutting points for the previously 
constructed validity scale and the new honesty scale. 


Educational Applications 


Junior High School 

The Bell Adjustment Inventory and California Test of Personality scores 
of 17 eighth-grade pupils rigid in problem-solving were not found by 
Cowen and Thompson (27) to differ significantly from those of 17 students 
flexible in problem-solving. High and low scorers on the Kuhlmann-Ander- 
son Intelligence Test were found by Hinkelman (59) to have significantly 


different scores on the California Test of Personality. 


High School 


Resnick (84) reported low correlation betw 


een personality-test scores 
and grades in a sample of ninth- and tenth-graders. Gough ( 


48) found 


correlations of approximately — 30 between number of extracurriculum 
"eS 5 : A (a ce" 
activities of senior high-school boys and girls and their scores on Drake's 


MPI. 


introversion-extroversion scale for the M 
College 


Predictive Validity. Strong (95) reported h 
the Vocational Interest Blank scores of college students 
ìn which they were engaged 20 years later. . 

Using the method of multiple discriminant analysis, Bryan (12) an- 
alyzed the freshman Kuder Preference Record-V ocational scores of college 
Sophomores in five fields of concentration and found that the maximum 


number of four linear combinations of the nine original scores were neces- 
sary to account for the significant variation among the fields. 
Pre-entrance MMPI scores and subsequent acceptability as a roommate 
Were found to be essentially uncorrelated by Brody (10). Low relationship 
between antecedent MMPI scores and rated ability in practice teaching 


Was reported by Michaelis and Tyler (74). Similar low relationships were 
(55) between Kuder Preference Record- 


reported by Hake and Ruedisili 
Vocational scores and first semester grades in each of five subjects. 
Status Validity. Altho Borg (9) reported that scores on both the Bell 


Adjustment Inventory and Strong's artist key were essentially uncorrelated 
With grade average in a college of arts and crafts, he found some differences 
among the Kuder Preference Record-V ocational profiles of students in three 
Specialties within the art curriculum (7) and differences in the responses 
of art and nonart students to several of Guilford’s inventories (8). Differ- 


igh correspondence between 
and the occupations 
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ences in the responses of art and nonart students on the MMPI were noted 
by Spiaggia (91). . 

Self, peer, and expert ratings, and responses to various interest and 
personality inventories were compared by several investigators. Berdie (4) 
reported contingency coefficients ranging from .21 to .61 between self- 
ratings of interest and scores in similar areas of the Kuder Preference 
Record-Vocational and the Strong Vocational Interest Blank. Neurotic 
tendency and sociability scores on the Bernreuter Personality Inventory 
were found by Powell (81) to be essentially uncorrelated with peer and 
expert ratings. Stanley (92) reported positive relationships between a 
junior-college student’s self-rankings on Spranger’s types and on rankings 
using similar scales of the Allport-V ernon Study of Values. 
at fraternity members with high dominance rating 
low dominance rating in responses to several scales 


named MMPI scales wer 


by Canning, Harlow, and Regelin (15) and in six groups by Gilliland (42). 
However, a slight positi i 


two inventories was f 
Terman-Miles Attitude-Interest Analysis masculinity. 
noted by de Cillis and Orbison (32). 


Two groups which differed in adjustment a 
were also found to diff 
by Feather (38). 

Dressel and Matteson (35) i i influence of experience on 
Kuder scores and found a medi i 


e ccording to MMPI scores 
er in Kuder Preference Record-V. ocational profiles 
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of Practical nursing success and MMPI scores obtained at the time of 
rating. On two Guilford inventories, Healy and Borg (57) found profile 
differences between graduate and student nurses. 


Test Theory 


Cureton (30) forcibly drew attention to the pitfalls inherent in a com- 
pletely empirical approach to test construction. Cureton’s illustration of 


OW spurious correlation is achieved when items selected on a sample are 


rescored was demonstrated by using a fictitious sample, but Kirkpatrick 
al data. It is also stimulating 


(62) reported a similar finding for some actu 
to note articles by Travers (106) and Flanagan (39) urging the develop- 


ment of tests within rational hypotheses. This dictum is especially pertinent 


to construction of personality and interest inventories or keys. 
ere tried by Cattell and 


Several new ideas for attitude measurement W 
others (21). Campbell (14) reviewed the literature dealing with indirect 
assessment of social attitudes and urged more tests of an indirect nature. 
He defined an indirect measure as one which; (a) the respondents will all 
strive to do well, (b) is sufficiently difficult or ambiguous to allow individual 
difference in response, and (c) can be loaded with content relative to the 
attitude to be measured. This theory seems consistent with Cronbach’s 
(28) finding that response sets in achievemen 
nounced as items become difficult or ambiguous. . 

Gordon (45) investigated the relationship between forced-choice and 
questionnaire methods of personality measurement. He found consistently 
higher agreement between nominations and test scores when scores were 
obtained from forced-choice items rather than questionnaire items. 

The work of Guttman on scalogram analysis and of Lazarsfeld on latent 
Structure theory, in a volume of Stouffer (94), is of vital concern to the 
area of personality and interest measurement. The solution for the (3 
class model of latent structure analysis which was provided by Green (50) 


Should be noted also. T -— 
In a series of articles, Mosteller (76, 77) systematical y examined an 
reconstructed one case of the Thurstone paired-comparison scaling method. 


his model should not be overlooked. 


Multivariate Analysis and Profile Similarity 

of a test or battery of tests has been the 
ns reviewed here. For the most part, the 
either to report the profiles for the averages 
most, to examine differences in pairs of 
study of Bryan, (12) there 


t tests become more pro- 


The discriminating power 
Concern of many investigatio 
Investigators have been content 
of several groups or, at the 


Broups, variable by variable. Except for the stuc 2 i 
Were no personality- or jnterest-inventory studies reported during this 


Period in which the test averages {for two or more groups were treated as 
Points in an n-dimensional test space and in which a test was made of 
Whether the points were coincident or not. And this, despite the fact that 
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Fisher’s discriminant function, Mahalanobis’ generalized distance, and 
Hotelling’s generalized t-test have been avail 
two-group case for a number of years. 

During the current period, Bryan (12) independently gene 
discriminant function so that the technic could be applied 


of groups. In a recent book, Rao (82) discussed 
Fisher’s discriminant fu 


able for this purpose in the 


ralized Fisher's 
to any number 
the generalization of 
nction that he achieved prior to Bryan. Rao also 
provided tests of significance for the multiple discriminant function prob- 
lem. In the reviewers’ opinion, Rao’s significance tests are superior to the 

i ysis test proposed by Block, Levine, and McNemar (6) since 
they will detect all possible conditions of difference in group centroids 
while the Block, Levine, and McNemar test will not. 

Osgood and Suci (80) proposed a statistic 
of a profile pattern from the profile patterns 
Proposal is intimately related with Mahalanobis 

Psychologists have been reluctant to accept mul 


tiple-discriminant analysis 
on the grounds that it does nothing tha 


t is not accomplished by multiple- 
) and Tiedeman (104) discussed the 


several groups. Coding schemes such as 
those of Welsh (111), Wiener (113), and Frandsen (40) have been de- 


s of this nature, Other investigators 


dae icients such th 
similarity derived by Cattell (2 ). nn 
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CHAPTER V 


Development and Applications of Projective Tests 
of Personality 


JOHN W. M. ROTHNEY and ROBERT A. HEIMANN 


Tu horns of the dilemma on which an earnest clinician finds himself 
are clearly seen in the research on projective technics. Frustrated in his 
attempts to apply the statisticians’ generalized procedures and products to 
the individual case, he turns to the intuitive approach of projective testers 
and finds little satisfaction there. If he attempts to resolve the issues by 
undertaking the validation of his projective protocols he is. if he is to be 
scientifically respectable in the current and perhaps contemporary use of 
that term, forced to resort to the methods that produced the originally frus- 
trating generalizations. 


hnics is concerned with attempts 
idence of awareness of the need 


rn 
of the clinicians rather than the 


Validity and Reliability Studies 


The Rorschach test continued to get most atten 
jective technics. Attempts to determine the stabilit 
cover the relationship between Rorschach responses and other criteria 


are increasing. The level of sophistication is rising. Gibby (37) showed that 
Scores on “intellectual variables” of the Rorschach 


tion in studies of pro- 
y of scores and to dis- 


and found that no differences could be attributed to the: 


berg and Wexler (51) found that 20 chronically ill schizophrenics hos- 
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pitalized for eight years gave stable Rorschach reports; but Hutt and 
others (54) found many unstable variables in a nonpsychiatric popula- 
tion. They claimed that the instability of the normal is a capacity to shift 
—the flexibility of a healthy organism. Carp and Shavzin (22) showed that 
20 college students could manipulate their responses to give "good" or 
“bad” impressions when they took the Rorschach a second time. : 
Attempts to validate Rorschach findings against case history materials 
have produced few positive results. Wells’ (87) study of Rorschach 
patterns of 12 Harvard National Scholars led him to conclude that the 
over-all validity of the Rorschach makes an impression of the same order 
as similarly competent handwriting analyses. Forer and others (82) con- 
ducted a thoro study of 30 Rorschach protocols analyzed by staff psychol- 
ogists with from three to 10 years experience in the use of the test. The 
examiners worked out their definitions of signs by elaborate group proc- 
esses. They found that the inter-rater agreement was low and that gnus 
discussion did not increase it. At the end of their study they ee 
the case folders of their subjects, and confidence in the ctrl wi ys 
criteria was shaken. Sacks and Lewin (74) shoes the unie erie 
schach signs and blind diagnosis in predicting behavior. sakes came 
suggested that serious errors could result when projectiv 
not supplemented by broader clinical approaches. — 
Attempts to assess the validity of Rorschach sip cm to reproduce 
positive results. Neff and Lidz (63) soie 10 so "csse DL popu- 
approximately the distribution of intelligence in k: he al ae Ge de 
lation. He found that the intelligence factor was more importa 


: sponse than had 

termining the range and configuration p^ er p peony Dm ie 
A « evaminagli f his data, he sugges 

been anticipated. After examination 0 Frain Ba mecevrallatedl. 


; ; need 
influence of intelligence on Rorschach jeep uem Ter Altus’ Measure 
Altus and Thompson (5) administered the group 


l f ical Examination to 
of V stitude, and the Ohio State Psychological : " 
FK e ede on They reported that the | menia em 
ment gions in the Rorschach and Ohio State agi vend A Sinn 
scores was nonlinear (eta .54 to .63). Cronbach JE ! oe a = = 
schach indicators of 200 students at the University o : 79e p^ ate 
significantly with total or part scores on the ACE Psychologica k sie sa 
lion, Anderson (8) found some relationship between group Rorschach 
Scores, supervisors ratings, intelligence, and mechanical aptitude test scores 
of 86 machinists; but Kates (56) found no significant relationship between 
Rorschach, Strong Vocational Interest Blank, and job satisfaction "qe 
of 100 government clerical workers. Holtzman (50) found that for Hes 
normal to superior college students, the commonly claimed relations| n 
between Rorschach test data and the personality traits of shyness ee 
Eregariousness, as rated by associates, was not supported. Levy pol 
measured palmar skin resistance and administered the Rorschach to 
male college students. She found that there were no statistical differences 
in galvanic response among the cards used and inferred there was no 
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affective difference. This study is based on the assumption that palmar 
skin resistance is a reliable measure of affective behavior, at best a question- 
able concept. 

Sappenfield and Bucker (75), by showing the last three cards of the 
group Rorschach in black and white and then in color to 238 college 
students, raised some doubt about the meaning of interpretations based 
on color. Hamlin, Albee, and Leland (41) found that only 6 of 26 signs 
distinguished between groups of 20 normal college students, maladjusted 
persons, and neuropsychiatric Veterans Administration patients. Carp (23) 
tested the entire third grade, 47 boys and 46 girls, in a public school with 
the Rorschach. She studied the relationship between scores on that test 
and performances on Draw-Your-Own Family, Draw-How-Y ou-Feel tests, 
and scores on the McFarland Trait Rating Blank. Her attempt to get agree- 
ment of “constriction” by this process suggested that this trait was specific 
to the instrument used. 

Two studies of the Rorschach by Wittenborn (91, 93) 
others in their design and use of statistical methods. I 
born (93) used the responses of 247 college studen 
cards. He rejected the usual abstract Scoring 
statistically testable hypotheses: (a) th 


stand out from the 
n one study, Witten- 
ts to the Rorschach 


Fed of such methods to these kinds of 
Nu of the studies of the T. hematic Apperception. Test showed a higher 
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actions of their subjects to TAT cards appeared to be determined by the 
cards rather than by homogeneous behavioral tones of the students. The 
outcome of the stories appeared to be independent of the cards and there- 
fore of some value in assessing the affective level of the individual. Hart- 
man (44) studied relationships among 56 categories in TAT responses and 
personality ratings on a Likert-type personality rating scale of 35 superior 
teen-aged boys in a detention home. Most of the biserial coefficients were 


in the 40 to .55 range, but a coefficient of .82 between TAT vocabulary 


and rating of fluency was found. Ratings of tidiness correlated .38 with 


criticisms of TAT pictures. Saxe (76) attempted to validate TAT reports 
by “blind” analysis against criteria of diagnoses set up by psychiatrists 
who had attempted therapy with 20 children, aged nine to 17. over a four- 
month period. He concluded that. altho agreement between the two 
methods of diagnosis was relatively high, the evidence supporting “blind” 
interpretation of TAT stories was not very strong. Bellak, Levinger. and 
Lipsky (14) used psychiatrists and students of the TAT to judge two sets 
of TAT responses of a 16-year-old girl obtained at an eight-month interval. 


The agreement of the judges about the chronological sequence in this 
conclude that the TAT might be a useful 


one case prompted the authors to : 
guide to the understanding of maturational process of adolescents. Bills, 
Leiman, and Thomas (17) attempted to study the validity of responses of 
eight third-grade pupils to 10 cards of the TAT. They rated their subjects 
on the basis of six play-therapy interviews and responses to 10 colored 
animal pictures. Three of the 24 intercorrelation coefficients, ranging from 
—.09 to +-.58, were significant at the l-percent level. They suggested that 
animal stories and TAT responses revealed the same needs to a small 
degree. Bills (16) found that school children, aged five to 10, did not 
respond to TAT cards or 10 colored animal pictures at sufficient length 
to satisfy a criterion of average story length of 200 words. A study of the 
assumptions underlying the Negro version of the TAT by Riess, Schwartz, 
and Cottingham (70) indicated that there was no significant dense in 
productivity of responses to the Negro form of the test by 30 Negro and 
30 white female college students. The authors questioned the hypothesis 
that the TAT can distinguish between cultural groups. 

The validation of some of the lesser known projective technics and some 
new ones have produced generally negative results. Pascal and Suttell (65) 
reported their study of the quantification and validity of Bender-Gestalt 
responses of adults. Using a new scoring system with 40 normals, 40 
neurotics, and 40 psychotics they obtained a reliability coefficient of .90. 
The test-retest coefficients of scores of 23 normals over a period of 18 
months was .63, and biserial coefficients between scores derived by the new 
method and psychiatric diagnoses for 23 normals and psychotics ranged 
from .76 to .79. Kitay (57) used the responses of 60 college students to 

scoring the Bender-Gestalt Test. A split- 


work out an objective method of 
half method of computing reliability, not suitable for the data, produced 


a coefficient of .75. No evidence of validity was preseuted. French (36) 
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used analysis-of-covariance methods for the study of the reactions of 80 
college students who had been given false reports on their classroom ex- 
amination scores and then retested with the Rosenzweig Picture Frustra- 
tion Test. He found that good students who were purposely given lower 
grades than they had earned did not display more frustration than those 
who were given their correct grades. The effect of the examiner’s per- 
sonality on subjects’ selections of Szondi pictures was shown to be very 
great in a study by Scherer and others (77). Fosberg (33) found in his 
testing of 200 subjects that the Szondi pictures did not discriminate between 
normal and abnormal persons. He showed that altho chance was not the 
sole determiner in a subject’s choices of pictures, the factors which do 
determine selections are not clear. He indicated that the test should be 
looked upon with great skepticism and should not be used clinically until 
some of the basic problems of this instrument are solved. Rotter, Rafferty. 
and Schachtitz (73) computed correlation coefficient o 
adjustment of 206 college men and women by college psychologists and 
Rotter Incomplete Sentences Blank scores. The coefficients were .64 for 


the college women and .77 for college men. Seaton (79) found that in- 
complete stories with multiple-choice endings designed as a projective 
technic did not differentiate between a control group of 280 normal chil- 
dren and an experimental group of 50 children rejected by their parents. 
Albee and Hamlin (3) administered the Draw-a-Person Test to 10 subjects 
in a Veterans Administration clinic. They used 15 clinical psychologists 
as judges and found a rank-order correlation coefficient of .62 between 
clinical diagnoses and “blind” inspection of the subjects? drawing. Staples 
and Conley (81) studied the finger paintings of three- and four-year-old 
children. They concluded that the use of finger paintings for per i 

n À ge n g personality 
diagnoses at this level was not justified. 

Rosenawrig (71) made a vigorous plea for unified effort to establish 
validation data for projective technics He pr d ni in cli 
aaa mics. Proposed nine steps in clinical 
validation of old and new tests, including a diagnostic clinic n 
from various schools of thought. x bos 

Tt seems clear fro i 


s between ratings of 


are immune to statis- 
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new set of technics applicable to his particular problems. When such 
methods are devised perhaps the reports of projective testers will resemble 
experiments more than advertisements. 


Normative Procedures 

gt is startling to discover in some general discussions of projective tech- 
nies the admission that separate norms for different groups may be re- 
quired. To those who are familiar with the norms given in a well-standard- 
ized achievement test, a statement, in 1952, by Carlson (21) that the 
most important finding in a study of Rorschach responses of 100 eighth- 
grade children is that variability is great and that some deviation of re- 
sponses from adult norms is to be expected in children's responses, is 
indicative of the present stage of development in the consideration. of 
projective normative data. It is disconcerting to note that the establish- 
ment of norms has been so long delayed, but it is encouraging to find that 
Ledwith (59) began a longitudinal study of Rorschach responses of a 
sample of 160 children, ages six to 12, representing one child per thousand 
in Pittsburgh. and Allegheny County. Cass and McReynolds (24) have 
developed norms. percentiles, means. and sigmas of Rorschach responses 


of 58 males and 46 females who composed a fairly representative group. 
The attempt may be less effective than it might. be. because some of the 
had given fewer than 


tests were administered by graduate students who H E 
20 tests. These two studies represented the beginning of a statistical stand- 
ardization which their authors claimed had been long overdue. Beck (11) 
reported more comprehensive norms for adults in a revision of his volume 
on basic Rorschach processes. 
Normative studies for projective than the Rorschach have 
been reported by several investigators. Rosenzweig (72) provided revised 
norms for his Picture Frustration Test based upon the responses of 236 


males and 224. females aged 20 to 29 years. He reported means, standard 
es in various scoring 


deviations, frequencies, and percents of responses : 
categories. Harriman and Harriman (42) found differences, ascribed to 


maturation, between performances of 30 children, five to seven years of 
age, on the Bender Visual Motor Gestalt Test. Andrew and others (9) 
reported some preliminary normative work on a thematic apperception 
test for children entitled the Michigan Picture Test. Ten of their cards were 
standardized on a random sample of Michigan school children. They re- 
ported that much normative data were needed for interpretation of thematic 
apperception scales. Eron (29) published a table of popular responses of 
six groups of 150 subjects to the TAT. Eron and Ritter (30) obtained 
written and oral responses to TAT pictures from groups of 30 college 
students and suggested that more norms for written responses to the test 


should be obtained. 
Three studies indicate that national and cultural group norms are 


needed. Stewart and Leland (83) studied the differences on the mosaics 
made by 128 English and 82 American children. They found significant 
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differences in the types produced, even to the extent that one type that was 
thought in England to be an indication of emotional disturbance was made 
frequently by the most stable American children, Differences in previous 
training and mental habits between such groups suggested the need for 
national norms. Buhler (19) found significant differences among 261 
Austrian, English, Dutch, Norwegian, and American children in projection 
patterns in the World Test, and Buhler, Lumry, and Carrol (20) sum- 
marized studies in the standardization of that technic. Goldenberg (38) 
published his findings on the responses to the Make-a- 


seven groups of children, including disturbed adole. 
children. 


Picture-Story-Test of 
scents and asthmatic 


always well 
of behavior is not as clearly 


ince the ad- 


technics seem to lag behind those used in the mo 
aptitude testing programs. Much needs to be done, 


Applications of Projective Technics 


cordant marriage partners, children with reading disabilities, hospitalized 
schizophrenics, Persons with suicida] tendenci Indians within certain 
cultures, unsuccessful stu nce space requires some 
Ported below have been 
of interest to readers of 


a combined interview and projective method to study 


-school children. Sixty children of 
d with 60 lower-status children on 
Each child was shown one picture 


Teness of social problems. This study is 


Superior in design and execution to most in this area, and further research 


at this high level is needed. 


Johnson (55) used six pictures designed to get at racial attitudes with 90 
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Spanish-American and 90 American children. Scoring of the responses 
was more reliable than is common in projective work, and the prejudice 
score derived from it suggested that the technic had some promise. In a 
well-designed study, Sewell (80) used a locally constructed, unpublished 
projective device combined with personality tests to study the personality 
adjustments and traits of children who had undergone varying training 
experiences. His results, admittedly requiring further verification, cast 
serious doubts on the validity of psychoanalytic claims regarding the im- 
portance of infant disciplines and the eflicacy of prescriptions based on 
them. 

Cronbach (28) found that Rorschach performances were not good sta- 
tistical predictors of college marks at the University of Chicago. The cor- 
relation coefficients between Rorschach patterns and marks of 200 students 
was low (.25), and the relationship between the projective test results and 
underachievement was not significant. Coefficients between rated adjust- 
ment, reputation questionnaire scores, ratings in dormitory units, and 
Rorschach scores were .17, .20, and .31. He suggested that altho the Ror- 
schach was not a good statistical predictor, it might help the psychologically- 
trained counselor to guide students. It was also suggested that analysis of 
tests and criteria might be more useful than over-all scores. Wittenborn 
(90) studied the relationship between Rorschach protocols, intelligence- 
test results, and scores on the Yale Aptitude battery made by 68 Yale 
students. He found no linear relationship of significant size between per- 
formances on tests and any one Rorschach category and no evidence that 
certain types of projective responses were correlated with any type of 
ability. Osborne, Sanders, and Greene (64) found that the addition of 
group Rorschach results to American Council on Education E geome 
scores raised the multiple R from .56 to .62 in prediction 4 an o 
504 college freshmen. Tucker (85) compared the Wechsler-Be evue E 
Rorschach scores of 100 randomly selected. veterans in New — an 
found that the relationships were not high enough to be of any predictive 


value. 
Cooper and Lewis (26) administered the Rorschach to teachers who 
leastliked by junior and senior high- 


had ted as best-liked and 
i ae eee a nr f Rorschach responses was so great that 


school students. The overlapping © c ; 
individual prediction of acceptance by pupils was impossible. Biber and 
Lewis (15) devised a projective picture test to explore the feelings of 94 


first- and second-grade school children about their relationships to their 
teachers. They concluded that it is “possible for a teacher to mold attitudes 
and values thru the classroom atmosphere she creates.” Monroe (62) used 
pictures of children selected from magazines. She asked school children 
to pretend that a child in a picture was having difficulty with his school 
work and to compose a story telling of the child’s troubles. It was sug- 
gested that this projective method might be used in diagnosis of learning 
disabilities. Beier, Gorlow, and Stacey (12) indicated, after trying the 
TAT with 40 mentally defective girls with mean Binet IQ scores of 62, 
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tained much sound criticism. Holt (49) provided a valuable supplementary 
classified bibliography on the TAT. 


Conclusion 


Despite the abundant criticisms of projective technics, no one has yet 
answered Hutt (53), who completed his article on the assessment of indi- 
vidual personalities by projective technics with the question, “Can any 
test do the job better?” If one can shed biases and look directly at the 
several methods of studying personality that have been proposed, some 
of the claims for the projective technics must seem as extreme as those 
made by factor analysts such as Cattell (25). Cronbach (27) indicated 
that perhaps 90 percent of the conclusions published as a result of sta- 
tistical treatment of the Rorschach were not substantiated. He said that 
they were not necessarily false but were based on unsound analysis, and 
he suggested that new statistical tools were needed. Rabin (66) also made 
a plea for better statistical devices to use in the study of the individual. 
Windle (89) claimed that until better statistical tools in this are 
developed, the value of projective technics cannot be determined. 

As Schofield (78) has pointed out in 
clinicians are now in the process of tryin 
claimed from what has been sufficiently 
the current range is from extremes of ob 
ism this separation appears to be badl 
process constitutes the major trend in th 
still finds himself on the horns of the 
graphs of this review. 


a are 


a thoro statement, it appears that 
E to separate what has been merely 
demonstrated. In an area in which 
jectivity to extremes of impression- 
y needed, and development of the 
is area, In it, however, the clinician 

dilemma stated in the first para- 
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CHAPTER VI 


Development and Applications of Tests 
of Educational Achievement in Schools and Colleges 


ERIC F. GARDNER 


Tips review covers selected literature on tests of educational achievement 
« since the 1950 review by Findley and Smith (40). An attempt 


appearing 
has been made to avoid duplication of previous reviews of measurement 
ws as that by Thorndike 


in specific subjectmatter fields and of such revie 
(109) and Ebel (33). Because validation studies and applications of 


achievement tests often include validation and application of tests of intel- 
ligence, aptitude, and personality, some overlap with such topics will be 
inevitable. Readers are advised also to consult the several other chapters 


of this issue devoted mainly to such topics. 


Special Problems in Achievement Testing 


Aside from technical problems discussed below, a number of papers 
have focused attention upon certain broad problems in achievement test- 
ing. Among these are: (a) the general evaluation of achievement tests, 
(b) the responsibilities of test producers and publishers, (c) types of new 
tests needed, and (d) the practical problems inherent in test administration 
and use. 

The first of these problems, the evaluation of achievement tests, was 
considered by a panel representing four different emphases. Davis (18), 


representing the point of view of the test editor, stressed the importance 
mphasis on the nature of the indi- 


of format and validity, with special e i > 0 
vidual items as the most important single element affecting validity. Schwab 
(98), representing the point of view of the subjectmatter specialist, argued 

he same time highly useful is 


that “a test which is highly valid and at t 1 
not possible." He stressed the view that education would benefit much 


more from validation studies that are more broadly oriented rather than 
from studies which treat the test as the only variable. He urged closer co- 
operation between the test constructor and test consumer. Carroll (12), 
considering the internal statistics of achievement tests, stressed. the im- 
portance of homogeneity as 4 criterion. Various definitions and technics 
of determining test homogeneity, including factor analysis open s 
index, were examined critically and a new definition gne he anenai 
statistical relationships of achievement tests as criteria for test evaluation 
were discussed by Gulliksen (54), who proposed that greater attention be 
paid to relationships of subsequent relevant achievement, training, practice, 


or drill in the field and to batteries of aptitude tests. In particular, he 
stressed the importance of evaluating the relationship of the achievement 


test to a battery of aptitude tests and gave illustrations from military 
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research in which such an evaluation resulted in much needed curriculum 
changes. 

The second problem, that of the responsibility of the test producer and 
publisher, is receiving increasing attention. A “code of ethics" has been 
proposed recently which, tho not dealing specifically with achievement 
tests, does have important implications for such producers (1). The prob- 
lem as to what information test publishers and testing agencies should 
provide was discussed by Dressel (27), who proposed a 10-point program 
for test authors or distributing agencies. He also stressed that the main 
purpose of achievement testing is not that of erading or ranking but of 
assisting teachers to get maximum achievement or growth. Betts (9) also 
argued for “longitudinal norms” to be developed by administering tests 
at the beginning and end of the year. He further urged the inclusion of 
both norms and goals in the scale of standard tests so that “ 
not be confused as they so often are at present.’ 
goals of schools and teachers, this rey 
can be implemented. 

A third problem concerns areas of “achievement” 
which new tests are needed. Various 
mine such needs. Factor analyses studies, 
identify traits for which new tests are needed 
by which a battery of many tests may be replac 
reported factor analysis studies of test bat 
achievement tests are those by Comrey (14), French (45), 
Zimmerman, and Guilford (77). French (44) elsewhere has 
synthesized the findings of 69 factorial studies of tests in 


the two will 
> In view of the differing 
lewer fails to see how this suggestion 


ch objectives 
n which most 
at the elementary level. 


In general such analyses, as well as other informed opinion, lead to 
an emphasis upon the need of tests in addition to the conventional 
achievement test. Husbands and Shores (61), Mallinson (74), Watt (113), 
and Wrightstone (115) urged greater attention to traits such as inter- 
ests, attitudes, critical thinking, Personality adaptability, understanding 
and interpretation, and problem solving. Watt (113) suggested that 
measurement of appreciation, Sensitivity, attitudes, interests and values. 
and emotional and social adjustment are held up not so much by a lack af 
technic as by lack of a consistent psychological theory or definition by 
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which to classify such educational outcomes. Travers (110) urged more 
careful attention to existing research literature, pointing out that many 
investigators thru ignorance repeat errors of previous work and make 
use of inadequate criteria of achievement. He urged that in the construc- 
tion of new tests existing inadequacies be taken into account. 

A final problem facing workers in the measurement field concerns the 
better utilization of achievement tests. The present reviewer believes that 
more research should be done regarding practical problems encountered by 
teachers in the classroom (and by students as well) in their use of both 
standardized and informal tests. Odom and Miles (84) reported that the 
oral presentation of true-false tests is superior to visual presentation, espe- 


cially in the case of poorer students. An exploration of the nature of agree- 
ay tests by Torgerson and Green utilizing an 


ment among readers of ess A 
a reliability study of “atomistic” 


inverted factor analysis approach, and 
versus “wholistic” scoring of English essay tests by Coward was reported 


by the Educational Testing Service (20) in Developments. Lefever (68) 
urged that formalized achievement testing would be more effective if the 
classroom teacher were given a more important role in achievement test- 
ing in uniform systemwide testing programs. Special biases of aer 
Which might be neutralized thru use of achievement tests, have been pointed 
out in certain studies. That women teachers give higher grades than men 
and that both give higher grades to girls than boys, altho such differences 
did not appear in the Gorman-Schrammel Algebra Test, has been demon- 
strated by Carter (13). Dole (22) reported a study on the effectiveness V2 
à program for giving college credits by examination, reaching the zogo u- 
sion that examinations do identify good students and that it is seer 
use such a system of assigning credits by examination results rather than 


, i the 
attendance, Fitch, Drucker, and Norton (41) have again demonstrated 
A general consideration of classroom 


motivating eflec! ri at testing. 
totiating attest of tregues i Cook (15), who discussed what the 


use of tests has been presented by a E 
leacher needs to know about measurement, and sages ways in which 
knowledge of measurement improves the classroom procedure. 


s in Test Development 


Technical issues in test development will be considered under three cate- 
gories: (a) validity and reliability, (b) norms, and (c) scaling methods. 

Validity and Reliability. Altho contributions to a greater understand- 
ing of the validity of measurement instruments are made as a result 
of all research showing relationship among test performances, and be- 
tween test performance and behavior, several studies were specifically con- 
cerned with validity. Schultz (96) examined the comparability of the scores 
on three mathematics tests of the College Entrance Examination Board and 
reported that on the average, scores on the mathematics section of the 
Scholastic Aptitude Tests and Comprehensive Mathematics Tests were 
comparable. Sheldon (100). using the Progressive Reading Test, the Van 
Wagenen-Dvorak Diagnostic Examination of Silent Reading Abilities, ob- 


Technical Problem 
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tained statistically significant differences between criterion groups of good 
and poor readers on each instrument. Other writers have considered more 
general and technical validity issues. Durost (31) raised the question as to 
procedure in a situation where a test has face validity but has been shown 
statistically to be too difficult for the intended population. Cronbach and 
Warrington (17) pointed out that for items of the type ordinarily used in 
psychological tests, the test with uniform item difficulty gives greater over- 
all validity and superior validity for most cutting scores, compared to 
a test with a range of item difficulties. A new descriptive parameter for 
tests, the standard length, is defined and related to reliability, correlation, 
and validity by means of simplified versions of known formulas by Wood- 
bury (114). The amount of information in a test, in the sense of R. A. 
Fisher, is related to the standard length. A simplified method has been 
developed by Horst (60) for estimating the minimum validity which a 
new measure must possess if it is to afford a specified increase in the pre- 
dictive efficiency of a test battery, while Goheen and Davidoff (51) have 
presented a graphical method for the rapid calculation of biserial and point 
biserial correlation in test research. Some aspects of the problem of differ- 
ential prediction were considered by Mollenkopf (79), who presented 


formulas for differential prediction and discussed the desirable correla- 
tional relationships among predictors and criterion. 


A number of studies were concerned with the problem of reliability and 
related statistics. Dudek (28) discussed the problems of types of errors 
which are not "tolerated" in developing reliability formulas—i.e., changes 
in the ability or traits within the individual and the effect these errors have 
on the reliability coefficient as estimated from the Spearman-Brown formula. 
Stanley (106) presented a simplified method for estimating the split-half 
reliability coefficient of a test. It combines the utilization of Rulon's 
formula for the reliability coefficient of a whole test secured by split- 
halves, together with Jenkins’ short-cut method for computing a standard 
deviation. Gulliksen (55) presented several methods for estimating the 
reliability of a partially speeded test without using parallel forms and il- 
lustrated the effect of the formula by means of empirical data. Hamilton 
(56) presented a formula estimating “real” scores from raw scores on a 
multiple-choice test. Johnson (62) cited evidence to show that specificity 
or lack of equivalence in comparable forms of a test tends to lower the 
reliability but does not lower intertrait correlation coefficients. Lord ( 72) à 
examining the relation of reliability of multiple-choice tests to the distribu- 
tion of item difficulties, derived an expression in terms of item difficulties 
and intercorrelations for the curvilinear correlation of test scores on the 
“ability underlying the test.” This ability is defined as the common factor of 
item tetrachoric correlation coefficients, corrected for guessing. Green (53) 
presented a procedure for testing whether there is a statistically significant 
difference between standard errors of measurement of a test obtained from 
two different groups of subjects. 
Norms. Recent emphasis has focused attention on the importance of the 
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selection of appropriate populations for normative purposes. Claims have 
been made that normative groups should be homogeneous with respect to 
such variables as geographical location, sex, socio-economic status, and 
race. Several studies were reported which indicated that the demand by ex- 
perts for all types of specialized norms may be overemphasized. Thorn- 
dike (108), using Metropolitan Achievement Test data and data from the 
1940 census, studied community variables as predictors of intelligence and 
academic achievement. As explanations of the low correlations obtained, 
he suggested that possibly less emphasis was placed on the more conven- 
tional skills in better communities, and hence such variables as school ex- 
penditures, school salaries, and library facilities might possibly prove better 
predictor variables. As an alternative hypothesis he suggested that educa- 
tion may be well standardized and that educational achievement is a level- 
ing factor among communities. Lennon (69) reported a study tanse me 
the relationship between intelligence and achievement test results z a 
group of communities. He concluded that “in Grades II thru L. i epe 
the relationships between the intelligence and the achievement evels o * 
community, with a single exception of those for ee ot E 
ciently large to warrant the establishment of differential norms 


à , 
systems of varying average intelligence levels. E d ihe 
Ferrell (39) reported a comparative study of ae — 
school achievement of white and Negro children. No large sex ni a E 
among whites or Negroes were revealed in either arithmetic, ee 2n 
girls were superior in both groups. ite an 


or science. In language usage. super 

Negro boys wee more variable than girs in pat na ea at) = 
i ic achieveme Ww. 

ported a study on the comparison of academk 

Negro Kihara] graduates. For all comparisons, the <> group yes 

reported as falling well below the white in achievement. The di erentia 


was ascribed to difference in expenditure for the two groups, differences in 


of teacher differential. . 
length of school terms, and salary e eatricted Population was one ls 


ies stressing & MO - 
i wp ue Tae E m on the effects of recency of training on 
va a ; r k- T French scores. The College Entrance Examination 
e College boar fferences which might be 


ined for di 
Fren at Harvard were examine 
peers piden of study of the language. Dyer suggested that recency 


of study should be included in the future for choosing groups for scaling 
purposes. Spache (104) attemp 


ted to reduce various types of norms given 
for several oral reading tests to 


a common denominator. 
Scaling Methods. As a result of the current 1 


nterest in scaling problems, 

i ticles, many of which have been previously 

an symposia and ar , iM 

Pi di pis eared during the past five years. The most recent dis 
, 

cussions took plac 


e at the 1952 American Psychological Association meet- 
ings and at the 1952 Educational Testing Service cae bie ue 
on Testing Problems. Among new scaling procedures E. ished is a met im 
for obtaining scale values determined by the mea 2 cem e m s 
presented by Edwards and Thurstone (37). Gardner (48) reviewed various 
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types of scales and stressed the need for a scale giving equal intervals. A 
technic for obtaining an interval scale in terms of K-units was described. 
The method involves fitting Pearson Type III Curves to overlapping grade- 
frequency distributions in a trait in such a way that the proportion of cases 


in each grade exceeding each raw score is the same as that found in the 
original data, 


Achievement Tests in the Evaluation of School 
Methods and Policies 


Basic information relating to the validity of achievement te: 
course, to be found in evidence indicating the degree to which they are 
sensitive to differences in achievement, presumably due to improved in- 
structional methods or to various school policies. Ít is in studies of such 
matters that achievement tests find à most significant rese 
summarized in this section range from reviews regarding the success 
of such general educational approaches as "progressive education" to 
studies concerning the success of quite specific methods. 

Harding (57) presented a summary of research comparing progressive 
versus traditional methods of teaching, both in the specific fields of read- 
ing, writing, spelling, and arithmetic as well as in general teaching methods, 
and appeared to conclude in favor of “progressive” methods. Anderson 
(2) also summarized literature and argued the case for progressive edu- 
cation. An important new emphasis in the assessment of educ 
comes is to be found in two studies by Furst (46, 47) 
so much the specific outcomes of specific methods as the effect of the 
organization of learning experiences upon the organiz 
outcomes. This is indeed a difficult problem, tho the import 
emphasis is obvious. Organization of learning is defined int 


sts is, of 


arch use. Papers 


or gains made over a numb, 
other. Anderson (3) reported 
achievement of the objectives of secondary 
Minnesota schools. Moser and Muirhead (80) s 
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completed by military enlisted men as a factor in their performance on the 
Tests of General Educational Development and American History. Silvey 
(101) reported a study in changes in test scores of students who were 
tested again as sophomores on part of the freshman battery. Gains were 
shown on the American Council of Education Psychological Examination 
and the Nelson-Denny Reading Test. Heston (59) administered the Gradu- 
ate Record Examination to women of DePauw University when they were 


sophomores and again when they were seniors. The difference in the means 


of the two tests were significant for all but the political science majors. 
Downie (24) discussed some of the problems in general education sug- 
gested by a study of the achievement and opinions of a group of college 
students. An interesting finding indicated that seniors scored no higher 
than sophomores on the Cooperative General Culture Test. 

A number of miscellaneous studies concern the effects of particular 
methods upon particular types of educational outcomes. Gray (52) has 


summarized 94 investigations of reading conducted during 1950-51. 
Raths and Rothman (91) reported findings on the effectiveness of teaching 


the Three R's from studies carried out over the past 30 years. Jones (63) 
reported greater gains for an experimental group of third-graders in silent 
reading achievement when given speech training. McGinnis (73) and 
Robinson (94) reported favorable outcomes for an experimental reading 
program. Barbe (7) reported a small controlled group study of the out- 
comes of remedial instruction in which a significant gain was found. 
Bradley (10) discussed the problem of literacy in the selection of military 
personnel and pointed out the eflectiveness of the special training unit in 
reducing illiteracy in a short period of time. Glock (50) studied the effect 
upon eye movement and reading rate of three methods of training. con- 
cluding that there was no evidence that technic designed specifically. to 
e generally more effective than a technic involving 
no mechanical control. Baar (5) made an evaluation of enrichment methods 
of teaching high-school science to ninth-grade students in a New hn 
City junior high school. Smith and Dunbar (102) reported a study on the 
difference between discussion participants and nonparticipants who had 
been matched individually for initial test score on Watson Glaser Test of 
Critical Thinking, but found no statistically significant difference between 


the groups. ZW 

In concluding this section, attention 1$ dir to ce i 
to such general variables as school policy, organization, class-size and ex- 
perience of teachers. Russell and Eifert (95) compared the achievement of 
elementary pupils in single- and double-session schools in a California 
school system, concluding that children in double sessions are not being 
given an equal opportunity educationally, either in terms of broadness of 
curriculum or in terms of achievement in subjects involving equal time 
spent. Dreier (26) reported a study on the differential achievement of rural 
graded and ungraded school pupils. The sixth-graders from the graded and 
ungraded schools did not differ significantly in any of the subjects tested, 


train eye movement ar 


ected to certain studies relating 
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but children from graded schools showed superiority in certain subjects at 
the ninth- and twelfth-grade level. Schunert (97) examined the relationship 
between mathematical achievement and such factors as the amount of 
teacher training and experience, social background and educational plans 
of pupils, class size, and school organization. College policy was considered 
in one paper by Garret (49), who presented a comprehensive review and 
bibliography of 194 articles on the opposing theories of restricted selection 
thru college entrance examinations versus the idea of permitting all to 
enter a college of broad offerings. 


Predictive Studies Involving Achievement Tests 


There have been a number of studies which give evidence regarding 
the predictive effectiveness of certain achievement tests, but space permits 
little more than a listing of studies. Bailey (6) studied the relationships 
among the California Test of Mental Maturity, Stanford Binet, and the 
Progressive Achievement Test. Shaw (99) examined the relationship be- 
tween Thurstone primary mental abilities and high-school achievement. 
The optimum combination of primary abilities accounted for from one- 
fifth to two-thirds of total variance in achievement scores. Frederiksen and 
Melville (43) examined the effectiveness of the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank as a predictive instrument for freshmen engineering students. Olsen 
(85) checked the validities of law-school admission tests, finding a correla- 
tion with first-year grades of .40 and, when combined with prelaw grades, a 
multiple r of approximately .52. The validity of law-school achievement 
tests, when corrected for restriction of range, was found to be .51. Krath- 
wohl and others (65), using a varied test battery, reported a study of the 
prediction of success in architecture courses. Correlations with over-all 
grades were in the middle thirties but varied with different predictors for 
individual courses. 

Pierson and Jex (88) reported that the Coo 
ment Tests were almost as good as the Pre-En 
dicting first-year grades in engineering. The best set of predictors were a 


combination of high-school grades, total score on the Cooperative English 
Test, and the mathematics score on the i 7 


mers, Elliott, and Gage (92) reported th 
better predictors of freshman success at 


perative General Achieve- 
gineering Inventory in pre- 


different curriculums. Treumann and Sullivan (112) studied the use of 
engineering and physical-science aptitude tests as predictors of academic 
achievement of freshmen students at the University of Wisconsin. The 
Engineering and Physical Science Aptitude Test was the best single indi. 
cator of achievement, but when combined with a reading test and the 
American Council of Education Psychological Test, it yielded a multiple 
corre:*tion coefficient of approximately .53. Lannholm and Schrader (67) 
summarized and discussed studies pertaining to the p 


rediction of success 
in graduate school afforded by the Graduate Record 


Examinations from 
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1937 to early 1951. Phearman (87) studied differences between high. 
school graduates who went to college and those who did not. The oo 
— in the public accounting profession is discussed by Traxler (111). 
E -" Mu beat er with the relationship of reading 
i 6 ater s ss. Fay (38) reported a study on the rela- 
tionship between specific reading skills and selected areas measured by tł 
Stanford Achievement Test, finding good readers surpassed poor in ii Won 
of 15 comparisons. Results on the Jowa Silent Reading Test were compared 
with those of an objective test on comprehension of United Nations publi- 
cations by Michaelis and Tyler (78). Readability of UN material was de- 
termined by using the Lorge formula, the Flesch, and Dale-Chall formula 
with inconsistent results. Smith (103) found no relationship between later- 
ality and reading achievement in a group of 9-to-11-year-olds. Preston and 
Botel (89) compared the relationship of reading skill and other factors to 
academic achievement of students entering the Wharton School of Finance, 
University of Pennsylvania. Lanier (66) reported a study contrasting 
those who continued in high school with “dropouts.” When the two groups 
were matched on intelligence, a small difference in reading and arithmetic 
achievement in favor of those remaining in school was found, but the 


means were not significantly different. 

A group of studies have been concerned with the later school and college 
success of students differing in important Ways in general background. 
Andrew (4) reported on college success of nonhigh-school graduates. Usu- 
ally, the General Educational Development Test of General Mathematics 
was found to be less adequate for students who had not graduated from high 
school than for those who had. Orr (86) compared records made in college 
by students from fully accredited high schools with records of students 
having equivalent ability from second- and third-class high schools. Entrants 
from accredited high schools remained in college longer and more of them 


returned after absence. There was little difference reported in grade aver- 
age and honors earned, tho it is to be noted that more of the poorer stu- 
dents from the accredited schools had remained. Frederiksen (42) re- 
ported a study on predicting mathematics grades of veteran and nonveteran 
students, finding that. with a variety of predictive measures, prediction was 
equally effective for both groups tho nonveteran students in this sample 


had higher grades. 


The Relation of Motivational and Personality 


Factors to Achievement 
It was pointed out above that achievement testers are increasingly aware 
h nonintellective functions 


of the need for “achievement” measures of suc 
as attitudes, interests, and values. These traits are worthy of measurement 


in their own right as objectives of education, but they assume importance 
also as significant variables related to the more conventional subj«ctmatter 
goals of education. Certain studies have appeared during the period covered 
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by this review dealing with this latter problem; they are summarized 
together at this point. 

Among the studies which relate personality factors to achievement is 
an investigation of motivation as a predictor of college success by DiVesta, 
Woodruff, and Hertel (21). An orientation inventory was developed which 
correlated .41 with grades, and when combined with the Ohio State Psy- 
chological Examination and the revised Johnson Science Application Test, 
gave about as high a multiple r in predicting first-term grades as did a 
more extensive battery of aptitude, science, and mathematics tests and 
regents results. The authors suggest the use of more measures of motiva- 
tion such as the orientation inventory. However, the general orientation 
implied by subjectmatter “preference” did not appear important in a 
study by Dean (19). Several studies have contrasted under- and over- 
achieving students in an effort to identify motivational and personality 
factors that might be important in achievement. Dowd (23) reported 
differences in interests, study habits, sex, and achievement test results 
between high ability achievers and underachievers among freshmen in 
the upper 10 percent in ability at the University of New Hampshire. 
Myers (83) reported 45 out of 148 attitude-interest items discriminated 
between the over and the underachievers, but concluded that this agreement 
is actually between stereotype and expressed attitudes, 

Several studies have compared the school achievement of groups which 
might be expected to differ in degree of motivation. Mumma (81) reported 
no significant differences in achievement between day and residence pupils 
in a private secondary school. Justman and Forlano (64), after controlling 
for significant variables, concluded that a group of academic high-school 
pupils tested were slightly superior to vocational high-school pupils on 
the Cooperative Mathematics Test. Merrell (76) studied the effects of 
travel, maturity, and essay tests upon the performance of college geography 
students, reporting that travel experience and prey 


1 ious essay experience 
were favorably related to achievement, altho no test of significance was 
given. 


garding their effects upon school achieve- 
y to have more appeal than 
affect school motivation and 
n and one on radio, are pre- 
; altho the average child spent 
tional television compared with 20 hours 
not appear to affect achievement. Ricciuti 


ie d of radio educational programs and has 
demonstrated low child interest in them. The test variables revealing the 


greatest number of reliable differences between radio listeners and non- 
listeners were IQ and various tests of educational achievement, with the 
number and location of these differences varying with the program 
classification. 


about 30 hours watching recrea 
on schoolwork, televiewing did 


(93) has decried the dulness 
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The 1 
elation of special personality factors, such as emotional adjustment 


decide ime received much direct attention recently, but a few 
Mine] -— handicappet groups likely involve such factors to a 
tory dekane 2n. prunt and Finger (105) reported children with audi- 
(116) amd is ie inferior to normals in academic achievement. Zintz 
dris. S omina E social and emotional adjustment of handicapped chil- 
eilteational i hat they were approximately six months retarded in 
don c d Rabin and Geiser (90) reported a study on the 
baste shes! " schizophrenics, nonpsychotics in 
rds "d subjects. All groups 
acteri 5 aue lowest performance in 

istic of developmental disorders. 


other. psychotics, and 
followed the pattern of highest level in 


arithmetic, à finding supposedly char- 


Ne 
w Tests and Test Evaluation 
tests within subjectmatter fields is dis- 


aining to those fields, the present sum- 
tests developed for research purposes 
(100). t ors. This reviewer, as did Thorndike 
€. p relatively few reports 0n new achievement tests in the re- 
unn iterature of the past three years. Beckman (8) devised a test of 
= competence, Murray (82) constructed a special test in 
Dir Cooper (16) developed a test of Biblical facts. and Sueltz (107) 
a a test to measure mathematical understandings and judgments. 
Fes ber of these investigators also reported related research. 
ES aad should be called to several groups of new instruments, refer- 
lensi] o which was not found in the journals. Among such tests are new 
(36) hened forms of the Graduate Record Examination Advanced Tests 
; a number of special examinations for the various branches of the 
~€partment of Defense (34) covering such topics as electrical and radio 


in s : . 
formation and tool relationships, a5 well as the usual academic subjects; 


e Pig 
valuation instruments of the Eight-Year Study (35) developed to measure 
the Essential High School Content 


Rese 

Bee less tangible results of education; : 

S uci by Harry and Durost (58); the Evaluation and Adjustment Series 
ited by Durost (30) ; new forms X-2 and Y-2 of the Iowa Tests of Educa- 


ti EA $ 
onal Development (71) 3 and a new revision of the Stanford Achievement 


est, 
win standard source for evaluative reviews of specific tests and for 
ibliography regarding tests is Buros Mental Measurements Yearbook. 
new edition of this important volume is now in press. Also relevant is 
report by Dragositz an McCambridge (25). describing the extent to 
gositz 


Whi : 
vhich colleges have found various types of tests useful. 


re Growth in the D 


ao His developer] of new 
sire de of the Review pert 
ene n concerned primarily with 

ose utilized in research endeav 


evelopment 


T 
uf D and Futu 
Educational Tests 


t emphasis thru the period of 
that achievement in subje 


eview continues to be placed on the 


this ri 
y one phase of the 


ctmatter areas is onl 
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measurement problem. Since the attention of test makers for the past 50 
years has been focused on this relatively easier task, the major need and 
problem is to supplement the reasonably adequate subjectmatter achieve- 
ment tests with tests which are valid and easily administered in the 
equally important but more difficult areas of personality, motivation, inter- 
ests, and other less concrete areas. These problems are discussed in other 
chapters in this issue. 

Considerable attention has been given to the problem of validity and 
the adequacy of the criterion. The validity and meaningfulness of tests 
are, of course, determined by the total body of research involving their 
use. However, it is important to keep in mind the necessity and importance 
of human judgment in the validation process. Since achievement tests 
depend so heavily upon face validity, it seems to the reviewer that test 
makers owe the user a much more adequate description of the area-content 
sampled by the test. The admonition to “examine the items" for validity 
can be done effectively by most teachers only when a frame of reference 
is supplied. 

The current interest on scaling, especially the work by Guttman, Lazars- 
feld, and Tucker, has tended to support and reinforce the emphasis placed 
by a number of measurement people on the importance of the individual 
test item. Since a poor test item cannot be converted into a good one merely 
by statistical manipulation, any movement, regardless of its other values, 
which focuses on the basic test unit is making a valuable contribution to 
the progress of the testing field. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Development and Applications of Tests 
of Educational Achievement Outside the Schools 


JOHN T. DAILEY 


Tac material to be covered here will include the development and use 
of educational achievement tests in industry and government and military 
organizations as well as certain special testing programs such as the 
National Teacher Examinations, the Graduate Record Examination, and 
the United States Armed Forces Institute Tests of General Educational 
Development. Some of the material in this section will be similar to material 
reviewed by Mollenkopf in Chapter III of this issue of the Review. Studies 
will be presented which shed light on the relationships between tests of 
aptitude and educational achievement. 


Graduate Record Examination 


In addition to the usual validation studies, recent studies of the Graduate 
Record Examination have considered the best use to be made of the tests. 
Lannholm and Schrader (26) reported on studies of the Graduate Record 
Examination at Harvard, Yale, Princeton, Iowa, Michigan, Columbia, and 
Vanderbilt. It was found that a combination of tests with undergraduate 
college records produces better prediction than is obtained when college 
records alone are used. The Advanced Tests in a given field usually take 
precedence over the Profile Tests in predicting success. Use of the Profile 
Tests should ordinarily be justified chiefly to identify strengths and weak- 
nesses for guiding student development rather than for predicting over-all 
success. Jones (24) reported on some of the results of requiring the 
Graduate Record Examination of all seniors at the University of Buffalo. 
Each student was required to take both the Profile Tests and the Advanced 
Test in the department of his concentration, The students scored com- 
paratively better on the Advanced Tests than on the Profile Tests. The 
results suggested that essentially the Profile Tests measure aptitude, while 
the Advanced Tests are indicative of collegiate effort. Neither test was a 


valid predictor of graduate grades. The results are quoted as evidence of 
overspecialization. 


General Educational Development 


Roeber (30) compared the grades at Kansas State Teachers College for 
a group entered on the basis of the United States Armed Forces Institute 
Tests of General Educational Development and those entering on the basis 
of hizh-school graduation. The GED group made poorer grades than the 
high-sch#u: -gradpates. However, those entered on the GED performed well 
enough to justify their entry. Wardlaw (38) carried out a questionnaire 
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survey of GED testing program administrators in 19 states plus members 
of the Secondary Commission of the North Central Association. The con- 
sensus of the groups surveyed was that GED testing conditions should be 
more rigorously controlled, minimum passing scores should be raised, 
some high-school attendance should be required, and diplomas on the 
basis of general educational development should not be awarded at an 
age earlier than 20 or 21 years. Chausow (4) found a correlation of .65 
between GED test grades and grades in a general course in social science. 
He concluded that the GED tests were of value as diagnostic tests for 
determining which superior or weak students should receive special atten- 


tion. 


National Teacher Examinations 

Ryans (32) presented the rationale and philosophy behind the develop- 
ment of the National Teacher Examinations and their use in the selection 
of teachers. He frankly admitted the inadequacies of any written test as a 
primary basis for the selection of teachers but pointed out that properly- 
constructed tests can provide information about some aspects of teacher 
qualifications better than any alternative procedures. Such aspects include 
professional information, mental abilities and basic skills, general cultural 
background, and subjectmatter knowledge. Ryans (31) performed an 
analysis of the results of the 1949 testing and found no significant trends 
as compared with the results of the previous four years. In another study, 
Ryans (33) compared the results of internal-consistency analysis and 
validation against an external criterion of teaching behavior ratings on 
one of the professional information tests of the National Teacher Examina- 
tions. He found that the two procedures tend to give substantially itea 
results, with the internal-consistency coefficients ranging Mere D 
external-validity coefficients. ‘All of these studies were Le y lee 
of adequate criteria of teacher proficiency. There appears to be a p g 


need for the development of such criteria in this field. 


The College Board and the Educational T 
Both of these organizations are primarily concerned e testing in the 
schools and colleges. However: both have engaged in wor extensive test- 
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range from admissions programs for armed forces officer schools and the 
development of differential classification test batteries to fundamental 
research on the nature and organization of human skills and aptitudes. 


Validation Studies in Government and Industry 


Numerous recent studies report on the use of achievement tests to 
predict training or job criteria in the armed forces, other governmental 
activities, or in industry. Sisson (35) reviewed development of Army and 
Navy personnel procedures from their origins in World War I thru World 
War II up to the present time. The Army General Classification Test and 
the Navy General Classification Test were described and validation data 
were presented. The development and validation of numerous other apti- 
tude and achievement tests were described for such diverse areas as gun- 
ners’ mates, radar operators, torped«gnen, automotive mechanics, aircraft 
mechanics, radio mechanics, cooks, clerks, and machinists. The staff of 
the Personnel Research Section (37) described the development and 
validation of the currently utilized Army Enlisted Classification Battery: 
This battery consists of 10 tests which are processed to yield 10 composite 
scores for aptitude areas. As in most such batteries, several of the tests are 
essentially achievement tests. Intercorrelational and validity data are 
reported. Gragg and Gordon (20) reported the results of 66 validity studies 
on the currently utilized Airman. Classification Test Battery in the Air 
Force. The tests, composite scores (aptitude indices), and years of edu- 
cation were correlated with final grades in the technical training schools. 

Flanagan (12) briefly traced the development of aviation psychology 
to the present time and summarized the results of the World War II Army 
Air Force Aviation Psychology Program. A chart was presented showing 
validity of the pilot stanine for predicting success in primary pilot training. 
Numerous other validity studies were carried out for other aircrew posi- 
tions as well as for private pilots and air-transport pilots. The extensive 
joint Air Force-Navy project on validation of the Air Force pilot tests 
with naval air cadets was described. He reported also extensive World War 
I work on the development of proficiency measures for instructors and 
aircrew with particular emphasis on objective flight checks for pilots- 
Dailey and Gragg (7) carried out extensive studies of the Air Force Avia- 
tion Cadet Classification Battery leading to its postwar revision. The 
validity of the battery for training success was found to be as high as in 
World War II despite important changes in both the training population 
and the nature of pilot training. It was found that the battery predicted 
elimination for flying deficiency much better than it predicted other cate- 
gories of elimination, such as motivational elimination. Tupes and Cox 
(36) found that a combination of pilot information test (general informa- 
tion), a biographical inventory, and an attitude questionnaire yielded a 
multiple correlation of .61 with a criterion of motivational elimination in 


basic pilot training where the validity of the pilot stanine for the same 
sample and criterion was .34. 
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Zachert and Levine (39) found that years of education add little to the 
validity of the Airman Classification Test Battery. This battery included 
several tests that are essentially achievement tests. Littleton (28) found 
tests in arithmetic and blueprint reading to be valid for predicting in- 
structor ratings in an auto trade course. Ghiselli and Brown (18) sum- 
marized a number of previously published validity studies for auto 
mechanics. They computed weighted-mean-validity coefficients and found 
the tests on arithmetic and mechanical principles to be among the most 


valid tests. Owens (29) conducted a validation study: for the prediction of 


school grades in veterinary medicine. Highest validities were obtained for 


four new tests in chemistry achievement, zoology achievement, paragraph 
comprehension, and verbal memory. Lauer and Michael (27) described a 
new optometric test which included subjectmatter achievement sections in 
general culture and biology. DuBois (9) discussed the use of achievement 
and proficiency tests in civil-service-type examinations for purposes of 
selection. He concluded that achievement and aptitude tests are often inter- 
changeable and recommended procedures for developing and using such 
tests, 


Factor Analyses of Achievement and Proficiency Tests 


Several previously mentioned studies have suggested considerable: arr 
lap between the areas of achievement and aptitude tests. A num ibe: 
Studies have explicitly investigated this problem by means of factor ana jees 
of combined matrices of achievement and aptitude tests and py cap 7 
have included achievement and school grade criteria. Out eo mid 
ave come many intriguing insights into the nature of €: e nding 
“achievement” as measured by psychological tests. A greater E "c 7i. 
of the nature of many school and other criterion measures ios led mä 
accomplished. Much more work of this nature ran " marized the 
Work in this area should be encouraged. French (14) su 


: riously 
results of 64 factor analyses of aptitude and ^y red pis mad 
Published and described the 59 factors isolated. A num idm ge p^ 
Were defined by tests that were explicitly achievement tes a ated i 
Such tests also had sizable saturations with factors mu d mes 
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he same factor content as similar subtests in the Army Genera 7 assifica- 
tion Test, the Airman Battery, and the Differential Aptitude Lun The 
Only new factor introduced by inclusion of the educational achievement 
atteries appeared to be a grammar factor. Doppelt and Wesman (8) 
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correlated the Differential Aptitude Tests with various educational achieve- 
ment measures and found them to be highly correlated. 

Various studies have obtained interesting results by incorporating cri- 
terion measures in the matrix to be factored. Bryant and Zachert (3) 
factored matrices of Airmen classification tests and Air Force technical 
school grades for clerk-typists and radar mechanics, Verbal, numerical, 
mechanical experience, academic information, visualization, perceptual 
speed, and general biographical background factors were isolated. Clerk- 
typist grades were found to be most heavily saturated with the verbal and 
numerical factors, while radar mechanic grades were more heavily satu- 
rated with the numerical and visualization factors. Comrey (5) factored 
a matrix of the tests in the Air Force Aviation Cadet Classification Battery, 
plus eight achievement grades at the Military Academy at West Point. 
He isolated the usual factors for that battery plus a new factor, which he 
labeled the “halo” factor. The academic measures vary considerably in 
factor content. French and others (15) did a factor study of 23 aptitude 
and achievement tests and 14 course grades at the United States Coast 
Guard Academy. Several previously identified factors were isolated plus 
a “Grade Aptitude” and an “Entrance Scores” factor, produced by the 
method of assigning entrance grades. Many “aptitude” and “achievement” 
tests in the battery showed considerable overlap in factor content. In a 
somewhat similar study, French (13) intercorrelated a number of aptitude 
and achievement tests plus 16 course grades for samples of students in the 
United States Coast Guard Academy and the Boston University General 
College. Without performing a factor analysis, it was found possible 
by examination of the clusterings of the intercorrelations to derive useful 
insights into the relationships between tests and specific grades and grade 
areas. 


Methodology for Proficiency Test Development 
and Evaluation 


In recent years there has been a welcome trend toward a greater emphasis 
upon theoretical and experimental approaches to the 
ing criteria for the valid 
has been recognized that 


problem of improv- 
ation of both aptitude and achievement tests. Tt 
the full development and fruition of the testing 
field depends upon advances in this area of proficiency measurement and 
criterion development. Gulliksen ( 22) recommended assessing achievement 
tests more systematically in terms of the concept of intrinsic validity. He 
suggested particularly the application of factor analysis to judgments of 
experts regarding test content and a more intensive use of pretraining 
and posttraining administration of tests. In a later statement, Gulliksen 
(21) suggested relating achievement tests to aptitude batteries and also 
factoring matrices of aptitude tests and criterion variables. He reported 
navy studies where the validity appeared to be too high for verbal tests 
and too low for mechanical tests for gunners’ mates and torpedomen. 
Improvement ot the proficiency measures in the two schools later reversed 
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this validity pattern. He also recommended validation of training achieve- 
ment tests against later relevant measures of job success. Gorham (19) 
conducted a study of the selection of proficiency test items by means of 
internal consistency analysis as compared with the difference in item per- 
formance for groups before and after army basic recruit training. He 
recommended the latter method as being preferable. Brokaw (2) carried 
out an empirical test of formulas to estimate the effect that shortening tests 
in a battery of predictive tests has upon their prediction of a training 
criterion, His results verified the accuracy of the formulas, and indicated 
that cutting each test in half would reduce the multiple validity for an 
air force technical training school only negligibly. Several of his predictive 
tests were essentially achievement tests. Hausman, Begley, and Parris (23) 
developed and evaluated an orally administered achievement test in air- 
craft maintenance. It was demonstrated that the new test had less verbal- 
factor variance than an equivalent written test and also had good validity 
good "customer acceptability. Cureton 
(6) has given a comprehensive summary of much current work and think- 
Ing on the problems of test validation. His presentation emphasized the 
Vital importance of criterion logic and analysis in the validation process 
and the complexity of most current approaches to the problem of defining 
and measuring the behaviors to be predicted. He also discussed several 
Statistical problems involved in criterion analysis and in validation. Ryans 
and Frederiksen (34) discussed the area of development and evaluation 
of performance tests of educational achievement. This area was defined 
broadly to include all types of nonwritten tests of the results of instruction. 
Numerous examples of such tests were described and suggestions given 
for their optimal use. Theoretical aspects of such test development and 
evaluation were covered comprehensively, and a detailed and useful outline 
of a procedure for the development © ance tests was presented. 


for supervisor ratings and showed 


f perform 
Achievement Tests for Professional Fields T 
Baier, Harmon, and McAdoo (1) developed and validated a Statistics 
est and demonstrated successful use of it in training the staff of the 
ersonnel Research Section of the Army Adjutant General’s Office. Jouno 
(25) described the development and use of the Federal Junior Professional 
Ssistant Examination. In this examination competitors 1n all options took 
an aptitude-information test of general verbal abilities and quantitative 
abilities and also took subjectmatter tests in their option. Findley (11) 
*veloped novel types of tests to measure ability to solve realistic field 


Situation problems at the Air Force Air University. 
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INTRODUCTION 


in considerable detail. This approach met one type of need and thus had 
considerable value. There are, however, other needs related to seeing 
the program as a whole and to examining some of the more comprehensive 


exist as a corporate unit, a fact which caused a great deal of difficulty 
in dealing with the several chapters of this issue. Suffice it to say also, 
many of the references quoted to document present thinking and practices 
should not be dignified by the term research. Many are surveys and 
compilations of what may be called primary data; others are little more 
than one person's reactions to specific Practices; few are critical and 


these limits, then, this issue may be viewed as a kind of mirror held up 
to see the kinds of contributions being made to long-continuing educa- 


persistent but recently ignored problems in the development of edu- 
cational programs for early and middle childhood. 


Vincir E. Herrick, Chairman 


Committee on the Educational Program: 
Early and Middle Childhood 
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CHAPTER I 


The Educational Program: 
Early and Middle Childhood—An Overview 


VIRGIL E. HERRICK and MARGARET L. CARROLL 


Tue educational program for early and middle childhood is composed of 
three and usually separate parts: the nursery school, the kindergarten, 
and the elementary school. The program for early and middle childhood 
includes children of ages three to 12 or 13. In this program the nursery 
school usually provides for children aged three to four, the kindergarten 
for children aged five (some kindergartens admit four-year-olds), and 
the elementary school for ages six to 12 and 13. There is an overlapping 
of ages at all points. The greatest amount of controversy as to institutional 
responsibility centers at age four. 

While Caswell and Foshay (3), Davis (5), Forest (8), Hymes (16), 
and Otto (30) propose that the educational program for young children 

e seen and planned in some continuous over-all fashion, the above units 
come from different historical backgrounds and sources of support and 
Vary widely in their presence in the educational program of any given 
community. The elementary school is a part of all programs of public 
and private education for young children. The kindergarten 1s found 
much less frequently, but Deffenbaugh (7), Gans, Stendler, and Almy 
(10), and Goodykoontz, Davis, and Gabbard (11) indicated that the 

i kindergarten and the primary grades are closer to the elementary school 
In existence and practice than to the nursery school. z 

The inconsistencies in the support and control of educational programs 
for young children have been brought out by Simpson (33). He indicated 
that in California, the state and school districts support the elementary- 
school program; kindergartens are supported by the local district entirely; 
nursery schools are supported by the colleges or on a private basis; and 
child-care centers have been supported by the federal government. He 
concluded that this picture is inconsistent; it does not make sense; it 
does not reflect soundly developed educational policy. 

It is evident from the study by Goodykoontz and others (12) that the 
depression, and the war period which followed, accelerated the develop- 
ment of educational services for the young child. While not as dramatic 
during the past dozen years, the extension of education downward to 
Young children parallels the similar extension upward of higher education 
and adult programs for young men and women and adults. 

The motives for such extension downward are mixed and complicated. 
Care for children of working mothers, more adequate personal and socie: 
development for children, and the concept that the public school should 
Provide for children of all ages, combine to actuate the interest and 


Support for educational programs at this level. 
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The Nursery School 


The Midcentury White House Conference on Children and Youth (22) 
defined the nursery school as a day school whose program and environ- 
ment are planned to stimulate learning and development of children too 
young to go to kindergarten. Neterer and Wagoner (27) regarded it as 
an educational center for all-around growth where emphasis is placed on 
emotional as well as mental, physical, and social adjustment. The nursery- 
school program is seen as a center for research on child development, 
as a federally supported program of child care, as an educational program 
to be developed as a private business venture, or as a cooperative com- 
munity undertaking. Nursery schools are the creation of the last 25 years; 
only three were in existence by 1920 (11). 

Moustakas and Berson (24) identified 3416 nursery schools and 
child-care centers in the United States in their 195] directory. No one 
knows how many children are actually in nursery schools of all sorts. 
In 1947 Davis (5) reported that of the 812,230 children aged two to five 
attending schools in cities and towns, 77 percent, or 625,783, were in 
public-school kindergartens. Of the rest, 63,466 (8 percent) were five- 
year-olds enrolled in the primary schools; 48,994, (6 percent) were 
enrolled in kindergartens administered or controlled by denominational 
groups; 38,735 (5 percent) were enrolled in federally financed nursery 
schools; and the remaining 35,252 children (4 percent), were reported 
by nursery schools and kindergartens conducted under private control, 
chiefly as tuition schools. States on the Pacific Coast have the largest 
proportion of their children aged two to five enrolled in school (33 per- 
cent). The smallest portions are in the East and West South-Central and 
South Atlantic. The average for all states is around 20 percent, 

The war years 1942-1945 produced the major changes in state legis- 
lation (32). Lowered or adjusted school admission ages, permissive laws 
for the establishment of nursery schools, authority for local districts 
to use local funds for nursery schools, and the authorization of the 
acceptance of federal funds for child-care programs indicated the major 
aspects of such legislation. In addition, some cities and a few states 
have developed a plan for the yearly inspection and licensing of institu- 


tions caring for young children. Louisiana, Michigan, New Jersey, New 
York. and Wisconsin have such laws. 


The Kindergarten Program 


The primary purpose of the kindergarten is the education of children 
under six years of age. In addition, Davis (5) reported such secondary 
purposes as parent guidance and education; laboratory for preprofessional 
study and practice in teaching, child care, and home and family life: 
and as a center for experimentation and research. Few kindergartens are 
concerned with many of these secondary purposes. 
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The National Education Association (26) summarized the specific 
purposes of the kindergarten as: (a) to promote children's health; 
(b) to promote children's safety; (c) to help children get accustomed 
to working alone in spite of the presence of others; (d) to help children 
get accustomed to working with others in groups; (e) to give children 
a broad opportunity for contacts with other children and with adults; 
(f) to give children a variety of experiences that will help reveal their 
interests and aptitudes; and (g) to get children ready for the reading, 
writing and number work that they will encounter in the first. grade. 
The general principle that colors most of the kindergarten activities is 
that of readiness for the future work of the elementary school. : 

Logan (19), in her comparative study of presentday Mexican and 
American kindergartens, presented the latter as having the following 
points of emphasis: (a) being a part of an integrated continuous program 
for the entire area of childhood education in the elementary school; 
(b) making a more general effort to organize the curriculum around 
the needs and interests of the growing child in a democratic society; 
(c) revealing a more general modification of the kindergarten practice 
following an awareness of the educational value of activities which have 
meaning to the child; and (d) making continued attempts to effect a 
closer relationship between the child, home, school, and community. 

The Census Bureau (37) reported that in October 1950 there were 
2,816,000 children of age five in the total population. Of these, 872,000 
were enrolled in kindergartens. There were also 59,000 children of age 
six enrolled in kindergartens. In addition there were 585,000 children 
of age five enrolled in the elementary grades. Thus 51.74 percent of all 
five-year-old children in the country were enrolled in public or private 


kinderg: 5 l y des. In contrast 70 percent of all six- 
artens or elementar rades. > t 
ids : d seven and 13 were in 


year-olds and 98 percent of all children bermeen a Tar 


: : ; 1 
School. Davis (6) reported that in January ) f 

children in the kindergarten and Grades I thru III in the United States 
and outlying areas, 11.6 percent were in kindergarten, 34.4 percent in 


the first grade, and 27.6 and 26.4 percent, respectively, in the second 
and third grades. The kindergarten. while accepted. in theory as a 
necessary part of educational programs for young children, is still far 


Írom being a part of general practice. 


The Elementary School 

In terms of ages, grades included, and educational purposes to be 
achieved there is no simple way of defining the elementary school. As 
Caswell and Foshay (3) have pointed out, the traditional organization 
for the elementary school is the eight-grade school. At present, the 
six-year elementary school is accepted as the most desirable unit in 
theory. LeBaron’s study in New York State (18), the Buffalo survey (29). 
and the Biennial Survey of Education in the United States (39) showed 
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that while the percentages vary widely from state to state, more than 
50 percent of all elementary schools still include the seventh and eighth 
grades. 

Caswell and Foshay (3), Herrick and Schroeder (15), and Loomis 
(20) claimed that there is no research or convincing argument of a 
theoretical nature which can be presented to show that the elementary 
school should be five, six, or seven years in length. After surveying 
practice, Loomis (20) suggested that there was sufficient evidence to 
support the use of the terms “primary school” and “intermediate school" 
as symbols for the rather clearly differentiated segments of the elementary 
school. Herrick (13, 14), Herrick and Schroeder (15), and Tyler and 
Herrick (34) surveyed a number of school systems and noted differences 
in emphasis given by the kindergarten and primary grades to: (a) lan- 
guage development, arithmetic skills, and social competence rather than 
content knowledge, critical thinking and writing ability; (b) children 
as an organizing center rather than subjectmatter; (c) teacher-per-group 
organization rather than departmental; and (d) learning activities 
organized around interests, child problems, and persistent problems of 


living rather than concepts, geographic areas, and specific skills and 
technics. 

The over-all role of the elementary school, like that of secondary 
school, is to develop good citizenship in a democratic society (4, 17, 31). 
Good citizenship is defined variously (23, 25, 28). The definitions 
embrace the following nine areas: physical development, personal and 
emotional development, ethical development, social development, social 
environment, physical environment, esthetic development, communications, 
and quantitative relationships. 


Elementary-School Population 


The U. S. Office of Education (38) predicted that the impact of the 
record number of births on the elementary school will reach its peak 
during the years 1955-1960. According to the Census Bureau (36), in 
October 1950 the number of children seven to 13 years old attending 
school was nearly 18,000,000, an increase of about 725,000 over the 
previous year, and the number of children five and six years old enrolled 
in the elementary grades and in kindergarten was nearly 4,300,000. In 
addition there were many children two and one-half to five years old 
attending nursery schools. This increased enrolment has raised the pupil 
load for each teacher. The U. S. Office of Education (40) found the 


average pupil-teacher load in 1949.50, excluding principals and super- 
visors, to be 24.4. 


Geographie Location and Economic Background 


` A condition of mobility has tended to intensify population pressures in 
some geographic sections. California (2) reported a 51.9-percent popu- 
lation increase in the period 1940-1950. That 23 percent of the children 
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one to 13 years of age changed residence during the past years, 1947-1951 
is reported by the U. S. Bureau of the Census (35). The Midcentury 
White House Conference on Children and Youth (22) indicated that a 
characteristic of thickly populated areas is a low child-adult ratio; in the 
Northeast and in the West there are approximately 46 children to every 
100 adults; in the rural areas in the South there are about 65 children 
to every 100 adults. The states which provide the poorest educational 
opportunities for their children are under the heaviest financial strain. 


Effect upon the Educational Program of 
Early and Middle Childhood 


A survey of the U. S. Office of Education (38) indicated the strain 
on physical facilities brought about by the population pressures. In this 
survey the data from 25 states showed that only 35 percent of elementary 
students are housed in satisfactory school plants while 38 percent and 
27 percent are housed in fair or unsatisfactory school plants, respectively. 
The California Elementary School Administrators Association (2) de- 
scribed the situation in Richmond, California. At the beginning of World 
War II, the enrolment in kindergarten thru sixth grade was 3112; in 
June 1944, it was 12,501; and in 1950, the enrolment had increased to 
4l percent over the 1944 level. Coexistent with the physical facilities 
problem is the one of inadequate teacher supply. Maul (21) reported 
that in 1951, colleges thruout the nation would produce a total of only 
32,196 graduates who would have completed a four-year elementary- 
education program in time to teach during the 1951-52 school year, while 
the minimum annual need for replacement is 100,000. Bosshart a) 
pointed out that the state of New Jersey had a 15-percent increase in 
teachers with substandard certificates from 1949 to 1950. A report by 
Fuller, Spooner, and Welte (9) stated that the estimated number of 
teachers needed for the public schools of Connecticut will increase from 
11,506 in 1951 to 15,370 in 1963, but that the need for new elementary- 
school teachers will be more critical from the present thru 1957-58. They 
see the teacher shortage as a long-range problem which includes the 
recruitment of students and the expansion Oo 


f teacher-training facilities in 
terms of both faculty personnel and physical plants. 
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CHAPTER II 


Important Factors Affecting the Educational Program 


G. MAX WINGO 


Tue purpose of this chapter is to review certain fundamental factors 
which affect the program of education for young children. It is taken 
for granted that formal education is a phenomenon of the total cultural 
pattern, but the limitations of scope of this chapter do not permit a 
review of such dimensions. A review of research relating to the general 
social framework for American education was published recently (18). 

A review of the research of the past five years leads this writer to 
the conclusion that the fundamental ideas which are at present very 
influential are (a) the relationship of findings in the field of child 
development to educational practice; (b) the social orientation of the 
school, particularly the relationship of the school to the community; and 
(c) certain philosophical bases, particularly those relating to the demo- 
cratic orientation of the school and the problem of moral and spiritual 
values in the educational program. 


Characteristics of Children in Early 
and Middle Childhood 


A major preoccupation of students of the field has been how to bring 
educational programs more nearly into line with knowledge about the 
characteristics of children at this stage of development. A number of 
comprehensive treatments are available which cover the growth period 
represented in the elementary school. Among such books are those by 
Breckenridge and Vincent (11), Gesell and Ilg (21), and Hurlock (25). 
Blair and Burton (5) devoted their entire book to a study of children 
from approximately nine years of age to puberty. They also included 
a list of suggestions for guidance of children in this age level. Millard 
(34) dealt with the growth of children of elementary-school age and 
made numerous references to school practices appropriate to this period. 
Olson (42) has been most influential in developing the hypothesis that 
school achievement is a function of the total growth of the child. He 
pointed out a number of implications of developmental theory for school 
practice. 

Bossard (8) approached the problem by investigating the cultural 
factors which play on the developing child, particularly the influence of 
the family. He also showed the changing status of childhood in American 
soviety. Havighurst (22) studied the course of development in terms of 
the mastery of certain developmental tasks which are set jointly by the 
maturing of the organism, the demands of the culture, and the motivations 


of the self. 
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i Thruout the literature runs the theme of the unity of the organism and 
he pressing need to bring educational design into accord with develop- 
mental theory. 


Children’s Interests 


: ede end ee seria interests. of learners constitute 
aduca process, and this concept has 
probably been most influential in the elementary school. Research into 
the interests of elementary-school-age children continues, but more is badly 
needed, particularly with respect to the utilization of children’s interests 
- bis an p programs. Voberding (50) studied the out-of-school 
ee of ll-year-olds and found play with peers to be the over- 
ul ing preference of those studied. Woody (53) made a comprehensive 
udy of children's reading preferences in Michigan. Dietrich and Hunni- 
cutt (16) investigated preferences in art content; Malter (32) studied 
preferences in illustrative materials, and McCauley (31) in poetry. Witty 
(52) studied interests in comics, radio and television programs, and 
motion pictures. 
A rather elaborate study was made by Jersild and Tasch (26) using 
an instrument designed to elicit responses concerning activities desired 
and those not well liked. All of these studies tend to emphasize the fact 
that interests are a function of the environment as well as of internal 
Motivations and suggest that the development and utilization of worthy 
interests is an important aspect of education. 


Individual Differences 


Another aspect of development which affects the educational program 


for children in the elementary school is the existence of individual 
differences. The literature indicates the willingness of teachers and 
administrators to accept the fact of individual differences but uncertainty 
as to how the problem can be handled most successfully in the classroom. 
Jones (27) reported results indicating superiority in achievement for 
teaching children on individual levels as opposed to mass-teaching 


(30) and Bond and Handlan (7) made practical 
jon in reading to individual differences. 


nel from a number of communities 
in which teachers might become more sensitive 
he Educational Policies Commission (38) ana- 
lyzed the waste of human resources caused by school programs inappro- 
priate for gifted children and made proposals for remedying this defect. 


Cook (15) pointed out that jndividual differences are not eliminated 


by teaching and that differences grow greater as children progress upward 
thru the grades. He proposed as a fundamental working approach the 


following propositions: (a) We recognize that any grade above the 
Primary will contain the entire range of elementary-school ability; 
(b) Conventional administrative procedures of ability grouping, pro- 


experimented with ways 
to individual children. T 
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motions and retardations, etc., have proved ineffective; and (c) What is 
needed is a curriculum organized primarily around large units in the 
social and natural sciences in which children would have a part in 
planning and evaluating. Cook’s general point of view appears widely 
accepted, but more concrete evidence from classroom experimentation is 
needed to clarify a number of aspects of it. 


The Community School 


The literature carries an increasing amount of material relating to 
the community orientation of the school, and the term “community 
School" is now firmly established in usage. The community concept is 
affecting all levels of education, and its influence on the elementary 
school appears particularly strong. 

Muntyan (36, 37) analyzed the community-school concept and found 
the fundamental difficulty in orienting the school to the community to 
be the lack of integration among divergent groups in American society. 
He saw three possible approaches to reconstructing the school: (a) ad- 
ministrative changes involving the improvement of interstaff functions 
and relationships and staff-pupil relationships, together with the increased 
use of lay advisory groups of various kinds; (b) the use of community 
resources as educational mediums for the school, and use of the school 
by community groups to accomplish community projects. He concluded 
that neither approach by itself is sufficient and that (c) a satisfactory 
program must involve an integration of both, to which must be added 
a study of basic social issues as exemplified in the community. 

Blackwell (4) traced the history of the community-school concept and 
suggested ways in which relationships of school and community can be 
strengthened and improved. Brussat and Riemer (13) expressed doubt 
that the elementary school actually functions as a focal point for com- 
munity life to the degree assumed by some. They questioned the wisdom 
of planning new neighborhood developments around the neighborhood 
elementary school as the focus of neighborhood activity. 

The most comprehensive treatment of the whole area of community- 
school relations is by Yeager (54). He advocated the community school 
as the answer to many of the persistent problems of American public 
education. Substantially the same concept was developed by Whitelaw 
(51) in a less detailed treatment. 

Attention has also been given to more detailed aspects of the problem. 
Collings (14) found in a survey of the Detroit schools that teachers 
cannot safely assume that pupils have had a large background of direct 
experience in the community. He found the home provided more first- 
hand community experiences than other agencies, including schools, and 
that these were mostly associated with recreation. He noted that children's 
contacts with agencies of government were particularly meager. Gans 
(19), Hayes (23), and Rios (44) discussed involvement of the com- 
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munity at large in the educational program, both for enrichment of 
the school program and for improved public relations. 

Pierce (43) identified certain community characteristics which appear 
Fiebre, with the quality of the educational program and suggested 

ypo s that schools themselves might be improved by guiding 
community change in the direction of factors known to be related to good 
Schools. Thorndike (49) ‘found significant correlations between intelli- 
gence of school children and the following community factors: educational 
level of adults, home ownership, quality and cost of housing, proportion 
of native-born whites, and proportion of professional workers. However, 
he did not find such community variables closely related to school 
achievement. 

Variations in types of community life have also been studied. Nelson 
(41) reviewed in detail the changes which are taking place in rural life 
and analyzed their educational implications. Most of his recommendations 
point toward the community school. Robinson (46) analyzed the eflects 
on schools of the increasing movement of people from urban to suburban 
communities. These effects involve problems of financial support and 
basic points of view related to purposes and practices of education. 

In connection with a study of educational problems of special cultural 
groups, Bigelow and Bauer (3) found a complicating factor to be the 
maladjustments between rural and urban life. They found these con- 
ditions in countries all over the world and most clearly expressed in this 
Country in states of the deep South. They noted that effective education 
must be indigenous to specific conditions in communities. It is necessary 
to appraise needs of the community and provide the kind of educational 
program which will make use of community resources to meet these needs. 


Effects of the National Emergency 
are reflected in community life and 


Prevailing international tensions 
ary schools. Concern over the 


hence affect young children and the element à 
effects on children is reflected in the literature, particularly since the 
orean outbreak. The mental hygiene aspect of a time of crisis has been 
Iscussed frequently. as well as the part the school as a community insti- 


tution. should play in a period of partial mobilization. Typical of these 
articles are those by Miel (33) and Strong (47). The situation was 
Considered so critical that an entire issue of the National Elementary 
Tincipal (40) was given over to a discussion of these problems. 


Philosophical Bases 

, Most Systematic treatments of the philosophical bases of education are 
directed at the entire educational picture and not confined to the elemen- 
tary school. Kilpatrick (29) presented his synthesis of a lifetime of study 
in the philosophy of education, and Brameld (10) investigated in detail 


four prevailing approaches to the philosophy of education. Bode (6) 


analyzed the concepts of freedom and morality and raised the question 
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of whether they should not be reinterpreted in nonabsolutistic terms as 
a product of human social experience. The two aspects of educational 
philosophy which appear at present to be of unusual interest in the 
education of children are the democratic orientation of the school and 
moral and spiritual (including religious) values in the school program. 


Democratic Orientation 


There is great preoccupation with the way in which the school can 
contribute to the maintenance and extension of democratic institutions 
and the democratic way of life. There is a general feeling expressed that 
verbal instruction in democratic precepts is insufficient and that behavior 
changes can occur only thru direct participation in a democratic school 
life. Robinson and Brady (45) pointed out that most of the social forces 
and values of a larger society are present in the school and can be used 
as a means of training for life in the larger community. Beck (2). 
Emerson (17), Holmes (24), and Moore (35) all advocated direct 
social experience as promising best to give adequate learning opportunity 
in democratic social life. Brueckner (12) offered three types of activities 
which he believed would contribute: (a) direct participation in democratic 
group activities in the school, (b) informal observation of community 
processes, and (c) directed study of various aspects of the process of 
democratic cooperation among individuals and institutions. 


Moral-Spiritual Values 


The resurgence of interest in education in moral and spiritual values 
inevitably involves the knotty question of the place of religion in public 
education. One point of view is that religion is an important aspect of 
culture and should be involved in the curriculum at all levels (1) so that 
understanding and appreciation may be cultivated. It has also been 
maintained that there is a community of spiritual and moral values in 
which all citizens can participate regardless of sectarian diflerences (39). 
Bower (9) reported on a statewide effort to utilize a nonsectarian approach 
to the problem. Kandel (28) pointed out briefly the difficulties involved 
in attempting to satisfy all sectarian groups with any type of program 
for teaching religion. Gauerke (20), in reviewing the legal problems 
involved, demonstrated that a comprehensive policy relating to religious 
instruction in the public schools is very far from being realized at the 
present time. In the absence of such policy it is likely that the elementary 
school, which is a focal point in the problem, will continue to feel 
increasing and divergent pressures from a number of segments of society. 
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CHAPTER III 


Some Basic Problems in the Development of the 
Instructional Program 


KENNETH J. REHAGE and DOUGLAS A. JOHNSON 


I. THE development of an educational program attention must be given 
to determination of objectives, to selection of learning experiences, to 
organization of those experiences, and to evaluation of the outcomes of 
instruction. This chapter cites recent studies and writings that bear upon 
the first three of these fundamental processes, with especial reference to 
education for early and middle childhood. 


Determining Objectives 
s to emphasize all objectives which 


It is clearly impossible for the school 
ade between alternatives. A 


may be proposed. Wise choices must be m ternativ 
first step is to sce clearly what those alternatives are. Specialists in the 


field of curriculum commonly point out the necessity for getting sug- 
gestions for objectives thru studies of the learners and of society. While 
by no means overlooking the former, Smith, Stanley, and Shores (36) 
stressed the need for careful social diagnosis, particularly in periods of 
rapid social change, in order to determine the “social realities” which 
should influence curriculum development. Gans, Stendler, and Almy (18) 
illustrated how this approach to a definition of the educational task is 
applicable at the kindergarten-primary levels. Krug (26) recognized the 
necessity of considering both social and individual factors in determining 
the purposes of the schools. Tyler (44) emphasized the desirability of 
getting suggestions for objectives thru studies of the learners ws 
society and also from recommendations of specialists in various fields. 
He warned against the danger of relying exclusively upon any one of 


these sources of objectives. 


Studies of the elementary-school child are abundant. They cover a 


broad range of topics, as may readily be seen from the regular reports 
of the Clearinghouse for Research in Child Life of the Children’s Bureau 
(13, 14, 15, 16, 17). where studies completed or in process are categorized 
under the following topics: behavior and personality; educational process; 
growth and development; physical health and disease; pregnancy and the 
prenatal period; social, economic, and cultural factors. The kinds of 
data yielded by investigations of the learner are indicated here by the 
citing of only a few of them. Baldwin (5) studied the effects of democratic 
practices in the home on nursery-school children. Stendler and Young 
(38) interviewed mothers of first-graders to determine the impact of 
beginning first grade upon the socialization process. Jersild (23) analyzed 
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among educators, and he argued for their definition in behavioral terms. 
Tyler (44) maintained that in order to serve as effective guides for the 
development of an instructional program, statements of objectives must 
include not only an indication of the behavior to be developed but also 
an indication of the content with which the behavior is to deal. 

The most obvious uses for objectives are in the development and 
evaluation of the instructional program. It is difficult to see how either 
of these can proceed without clearly formulated aims to serve as criteria 
for the selection of materials, content, and methods. Kreitlow’s (25) study 
of the use of objectives by first-grade rural teachers is therefore dis- 
concerting, for he found support for the hypothesis that the teachers 
had not really thought about what they were trying to do. A study by the 
Tennessee State Department of Education (42) of that state’s educational 
program revealed data consistent with those of Kreitlow. In approximately 
52 percent of the reports analyzed, it was found that no objectives had 
been formulated in the areas of citizenship and knowledge of the natural 
and social world. While the data were not always broken down as to 
level of instruction, the study included reports from both elementary 
and secondary schools, and there is no reason to believe that the findings 
are less applicable to elementary than to high schools. Herrick (21) 
pointed out that the definition and use of objectives at the instructional 
level are determined by the approach used in selecting and organizing 
learning experiences. He showed that a subject organization gives priority 
to certain kinds of objectives, whereas a “needs” approach would involve 
different priorities. 


Selecting Learning Experiences 


The problem of selecting learning experiences to attain desired goals 
becomes important as one recognizes that there may be several ways of 
attaining a given goal, that any given experience is likely to have more 
than a single outcome, and that the learning resulting from a particular 
experience will vary markedly among individuals. It is useful to have 
formulations of criteria for good learning experiences to serve as guides 
in the process of selection. The faculty of the Laboratory School of the 
University of Chicago (45) listed 11 such criteria and illustrated some 
or all of them in descriptions of selected learning experiences. Thurston 
(43) used a similar list for the purpose of illustrating the kinds of 
learning experiences particularly appropriate at the primary-grade level. 
The 1949 Yearbook of the Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development (4) was developed around seven “aspects of better teaching.” 
which can be viewed as another effort to formulate criteria for effective 
learning experiences. 

The essential concepts in such lists of criteria derive largely from 
studies of the way in which effective learning takes place. The general 
inquiry into this problem in the Forty-Ninth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education (28) included chapters by Swenson 
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and Wingo, who discussed the application of learning principles to early 
elementary and upper elementary grades respectively. Three studies done 
at the University of Minnesota by Swenson, Anderson, and Stacey (41) 
may be cited to illustrate the kinds of intensive inquiry which provided 
needed insights in the selection of learning experiences. For example, 
Swenson found that second-grade children learned number combinations 
more effectively under a method which emphasized the discovery and 
formulation of generalizations than under methods which minimized such 
activity. From his study of arithmetic learning at the gear ips level, 
Anderson drew the implication that where learning et ta ia. d 
different ways, it may be that attention to meaning, re ghion rips, an 
understanding is more important during the early oe 2 pie 
and practice procedures in the later stages. Stacey s em pes an s me 
sixth-grade children engaged in learning meaning ia Me ean ren à 
to the superiority of active participation involving se i ve e he 
method in which correct responses were authoritatively i 
the learner. . +} 
The findings of studies in social psychology a 
of a new dimension in classroom learning situ hich takes into account 
(28) outlined a methodology of instruction W ua un petitis 
the marked effects of the efficiency and quality © t While they wrote 
upon the quality and quantity of school achieyemen ins os Rud 
with the high-school class in mind, their observe 


z vel. Grambs 

appropriate for those who work at the elementary mm sheng ean 
s i i ing group S 

(19) outlined basic considerations regarding group I and high school. 


be used in intergroup education in un pw A ed Geeta 
ji he Association f Sos 
Recent yearbooks of [^ Association siderable attention to group fato 
Development (2, 3, 4) have 8 
in learning. 
Organizing Learning Experiente 1 eanization is difficult to 
lem of curriculum organi? d | 
id Sii pa m iie sae conceptions of what this cera aea 
Due ot — nt writers (32) found quite different [ ae 
uc the precio of some texts in education. pien i ae 
ae fu he A demonatrated in a collection of papers edited by obs a 
T r urther ecially in the sections given over to the m ems h 
yor (22), espe iion and sequence. In one way or another those who 
E campo this monograph attached significance to questions 
aee Vea the sequential development of concepts, values, and 
iiis end et ate estate of meaningful relationships among various 
e = ag ck (7) argued that a validly formulated plan for sequence 
: lec : a t rests upon the application of knowledge yielded by 
di pucri i hy. the psychology of learning, child 
studies in educational philosophy. psy h 
E UR iology. Blair (8) explored various 
growtl d development, and sociology . 
ipe : d those which he believed best lead to 
theories of learning and selected tho 


ave led to the recognition 
ations. Thelen and Tyler 
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the development of sound curriculum organization. A bulletin of the 
Association for Childhood Education International (1) discussed the 
influence of readiness, organization blocks, and the flexibility of pro- 
motions on the continuity of learning. Shores (35) reported trends in 
the direction of (a) broad-fields areas of subjectmatter as a basis of 
curriculum organization, and (b) including aspects of a core organization 
with the broad fields. Unfortunately, there has been little systematic 
inquiry into the problems of curriculum organization. In one study, 
Sand (33) found little evidence that theoretical considerations regarding 
continuity and sequence were reflected in practice in the social studies 
curriculums of four school systems he studied. Further studies of this 
kind are urgently needed. 


Concluding Remarks 


While there is an increasing volume of research literature bearing 
upon the learner and upon contemporary society, there is as yet relatively 
little research demonstrating how teachers and curriculum workers 
actually use such information to make crucial decisions about educational 
objectives for elementary schools. There is need also for the development 
of adequate theoretical formulations regarding both the selection and 
organization of learning experiences for young children. Such formulations 
doubtless will be difficult until there is a larger measure of agreement 
than now exists as to precisely what these aspects of curriculum work 
really involve. The development of such agreement, the formulation of a 
suitable theoretical framework, and the systematic testing of the theory 
are tasks that lie ahead. They clearly offer research workers in the field 
of curriculum an area of inquiry which as yet is practically untouched. 
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CHAPTER IV 


The Development of Thinking Processes 


DAVID H. RUSSELL 


Cuarter II of this issue of the Review gives the characteristics of 
children as one of the main influences on the curriculum. The present 
chapter develops further one area of children’s characteristics and draws 
from them some implications for school programs. It emphasizes the 
intellectual activities of preschool and school children, not as isolated 
behavior but as functioning intelligence and a part of total behavior in 
different situations involving thinking. 

Research studies on children’s thinking as such are relatively meager. 
Mental tests are concerned with products rather than the process. Most 
psychological studies of perception, concept formation, and creative 
thinking have used college students or adults as subjects. There are at 
least three reasons for this neglect of direct study of children's thinking: 
(a) The term thinking as frequently used is an omnibus term. We say 
a child may be thinking as he cries for his cereal, urges his peers to 
build with blocks, or writes a paragraph for a school report. Because 
the term is diffuse, it has been difficult to study in an organized way. 
(b) Thinking, like other psychological processes, can be studied only 
indirectly by observing behavior, recording language. or keeping labo- 
ratory records (33). A child's language and thinking are closely related 
but not identical (36). All we can know about thinking must be a 
product of inductive inference. (c) No well-rounded theory of children’s 
thinking has been presented as a guide to experimental work. : 

The many accounts of thinking in books on logic, including Dewey's 
famous statement (19), are idealized pictures rather than factual accounts 
of what happens in children's everyday thinking. The logician states 


errors in thinking, for example, but gives us no data on their frequency. 
accounts of thinking, such as those of Humphrey 


Recent psychological 
psychologica s (63), and Vinacke (71), 


(36), Johnson (39, 40), Leeper (45), Symond 
give small place to genetic aspects of thinking. 
A Theoretical Structure for the Study of Thinking 

of the present chapter is that children’s thinking 
recise steps as outlined by the logician nor is it a 
With the research now available it can best be 


_ The point of view 
is neither a series of p 
Single, unitary activity. 
described in four sections: 

l. Materials of thinking—sensations, perceptions, 


and concepts. 
2. Motives for thinking—the feelings, needs, attitudes, and habits of 


thought which help initiate and determine the direction of thinking. 


memories, images, 
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3. Processes in thinking—the patterns of activity such as selecting, 
searching, associating, manipulating, and organizing—varying from rela- 
tively undirected to clearly directed thinking. These may be combined in 
association, problem solving, and creative thinking. 

4. Abilities in thinking—the habits, technics, and guides to thinking 
which can be taught and learned by those wh ire to improve their 
thinking. 


As teachers and other school personnel know more about the first 
three of these areas, they should be better equipped to do something 
about the fourth area. Teaching children not what to think but how to 
think has long been an aim of educational programs. The above analysis 
may help to make the aim more concrete. Space limitations require that 
this chapter concentrate on the first and last categories with occasional 
reference to the other two. 


Percepts, Images, and Memories 


From birth, and even before birth, the child is equipped to respond 
to many stimuli in his environment. His percepts are what he knows of 
objects, qualities, or relationships as a result of his sensory experiences. 
Percepts grow out of sensations and may be recalled later in the form 
of images or memories. In turn, percepts, images, and memories develop 
into understandings and verbalized generalizations in the form of concepts. 
Both percepts and concepts may be employed in any process of thinking 
such as problem solving or creative thinking. Accordingly, it is impossible 
to overemphasize the basic importance of the child’s perceptions in his 
thinking. Without percepts he would have no words, no memories, no 
imagination, and little if any learning could take place. 

The infants early learnings are largely perceptual. He begins to 
recognize a familiar face at about three months and to distinguish words 
by eight and one-half months (8). The varied and extensive nature of 
the child’s receptors and his capacities for responding to stimulation 
have been summarized by Carmichael (15) and others. He develops 
percepts of space, time, movement, and weight thru many opportunities 
to manipulate toys, blocks, and other objects. He acquires social and even 
esthetic percepts thru contacts with children and adults. Some of these 
may be illustrated in his drawing and painting (2), his play (22), and 
his speech (46). Some of the child’s difficulties in social relations and 
school work may result from incorrect percepts based on perceptual 
illusions or limited experience. In science and other school activities he 
may gradually learn that he cannot accept merely what seems to be true 
or that one impression only is to be trusted. 

Children’s images and memories are also valuable materials of 
thinking. An image is a centrally aroused experience which reproduces 
in part some previous perceptual experience in the absence of the 
original sensation. After a long controversy about “imageless thought 
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and similar terms, most psychologists agree that all children use some 
imagery, that they differ greatly in the quantity and quality of their 
imagery, that vivid imagery is of no particular advantage in concept 
formation or problem solving, but that it may assist creative thinking 


in the fine arts (6, 48). 
As usually used, mem is a generic term which may include percepts, 
images, and concepts. research on content of children’s memories 
has been summarized by Dudycha and Dudycha (20). The popular notion 
that children’s memories are better than adolescents’ or adults’ memories 
has been scientifically refuted by Thorndike and others (67). Their data 
reveal a progressive increase in both logical and rote memory up to about 
25 years of age. In preschool and school years, girls have a slight advan- 
tage over boys in memorizing abilities; the relationship between general- 
intelligence scores and memory scores is low for rote materials (approxi- 
mate r = .20) and higher for logical materials (approximate r= a 
Beginning at least as early as the study by Bartlett (7) in €: 
much recent psychological research has shown that both persee E: 
memories are influenced by the interests, attitudes, and needs o : 
Observer. It is not oversimplification to say that. children angi 
Temember what they need and want to perceive and remember. = 
experiences below three years of age are forgotten, perhaps —Ü 
Young child's impressions are relatively vague and ee : F 
Psychoanalytic point of view that early memories of me y rs 
Situations may influence the total personality of the child has. = 
demonstrated in individual cases but has not been vigorously investigate 
in light of the amount of forgetting of early experiences. The importance 
of autistic (self-directed, tension-reducing) factors in percepts, memories, 


and concepts has been developed by Murphy (48). 
Children’s Concepts 


The “content of children’s minds,” the nature of = he 
Probably the most thoroly studied part of woe a ing me sis 
Present. Beginning at least with Hall's (31) classical study m is e in 
1903, scores of accounts of what children know in mens d lcs, 
Social studies, and other fields have appeared in educationa esp in 

is literature, including vocabulary studies, has d on : hat 
Children understand; a few studies in are iterature have 
investigated how children develop concepts. It is zs “pn ky epi 

e importance of concepts. The clarity and breadth of a a t's sone pi 
are one of the best predictors of his school progress; re hine 

etermine pretty well what he knows, what he believes, and therefore, 


In large part, what he does. 
_Smoke (61) suggested 
differential, generalized, 
Cr is not a truck; that cars may 
and that such words as car, automo 


that a concept is marked by "consistency of 
symbolic response." (The child learns that a 
be of many colors, makes, or styles; 
bile, auto, jalopy, or racer all stand 
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for certain varieties of cars.) Brownell and Hendrickson (13) pointed 
out that concepts should be differentiated in part from the overlapping 
categories of facts and generalizations. Experimental studies of concept 
formation begun by Hull in 1920 and furthered notably by Heidbreder 
(32, 33, 34) have concentrated largely on the use of nonsense syllables 
as an aid to classification in laboratory situations. Heidbreder believed 
that concepts evolve more easily from pictures than from verbal materials. 
and from verbal materials more easily than from numbers. In another 
study, concepts of concrete objects were obtained first, of spatial forms 
next, and of numbers last. Recent studies by Dattman and Israel (18), 
and Johnson (40) questioned this order of attainment where "equivalent 
perceptual instances" were supplied uniformly. Welch (72) concluded 
that perception of form is an important basis for generalizing below three 
years of age. that color often predominates between three and six years 
of age, and that form becomes important again after six years of age: 
Welch also believed that concepts organize themselves into hierarchies of 
relationships. Curti (17) has identified four stages in concept formation. 
Altho the experimentation is limited, there seems to be little doubt that 
concepts emerge from perceptual experiences, memories, images, and 
products of creative thinking. Leeper (45) has shown that both inductive 
and deductive thinking are involved. Both differentiation and generaliza- 
tion are included in the process. 

The results of some of the studies of what children know in various 
fields have been given in previous issues of the Review dealing with the 
curriculum. Only a few of the more recent and general studies of 
knowledge of concepts are mentioned here. Osgood (50) gave a theoretical 
summary of some of the problems in the nature and measurement of 
meaning. Parkhurst (51) reported in nontechnical style on "the child's 
world." Feifel and Lorge (25) showed that the responses of 900 children 
on the vocabulary test of the Stanford-Binet intelligence examination 
showed a preponderance of definition by use and description at ages 
six and seven, followed by a marked increase in use of synonyms and 
demonstration by ages nine and 10, while synonyms plus explanation 
increased up thru age 1l. Vinacke (70) summarized studies of concept 
formation as influenced by age, intelligence, training or experience, and 
socio-economic status. A chapter in Thompson's (66) text on child 
development is devoted to concept development in young children. 

Specific studies of knowledge of concepts of space and time, mathe- 
matical, scientific, social, and miscellaneous concepts have been continued. 
To the writers knowledge such studies have never been adequately 
collected and interpreted as a whole. Ames (3) and Learned (4) made 
studies of space and time concepts of preschool children. Brotherton, 
Read, and Pratt (12) studied children's use of indeterminate number 
concepts such as hardly. few. and several. Martin (47) summarized 
quantitative expression in young children under seven categories. 
Schuessler and Strauss (59) and Strauss and Schuessler (62) studied 
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the concepts of money of two groups of children from lower- and middle- 
class homes and added some theoretical notes about measurement of 
concepts. (For example, they found that it was not until a median age 
of 89 months that children recognized all United States coins from a 
penny thru a half-dollar.) Keeslar (41) summarized studies dealing with 
concepts of the scientific method. In the area of social concepts Zeligs 
(73) studied sixth-graders’ ideas about democracy and Estvan (23) the 
awareness of poverty. A strong current interest in the field of miscellaneous 
concepts is the growth of the idea of the self. Notable contributions are 
a chapter by Rogers (57) and books by Symonds (64) and by Jersild 
(38). 5 A 

A section on children’s concepts would be incomplete without mention 
of Piagets work. Altho his methods may be criticized and his findings 
have not always been corroborated in American studies, the sum total of 
his work on children’s concepts is of the greatest importance. Some of 
his more recent studies (52, 53, 54, 55, 56), all of which are not yet 
available in English translation, are of children’s concepts of m 
and conservation of matter, of time, of movement, and ^ spontaneous 
geometry," as well as a book on the formation of us — d 

Percepts, images, memories, and concepts—these are the see 
thinking which are used in the child’s association, his cn a nd 
problem solving, and his critical and creative Bua, IPEA y 
writing on problem solving, as found in texts on educationa pr D T 
and chapters, such as Thorndike's (68), is more ar; ooo oa below 
areas of fantasy and critical and creative thinking. As end ike né 
the efforts of schools to improve thinking have also emphasize 


While neglecting the other areas. 


Improving Children's Thinking "renes 
A child's thinking is limited at least by un n a te coats 
and by his mental maturity. Within these limits there = a lar dher db 
technics or abilities in thinking which can be improved. Sus A 
not constitute evidence, the large number of books — on Es T. 
for adults suggests that there are thinking abilities toy, Tenas (37) 
pon, eh ae ae hence peste pei terr die 
Keyes (43), and Mursell (49) are intence í lon leri 
1 cerci activities in logical thinking or problem 

i kre to the use of children in the intermediate 


grades. 


Altho there are certain specific thinking abilities which may be learned, 


most writers on the curriculum agree that these “| ig d sed 
efficiently, not as isolated activities, but as a ape t er lea » a 
Unfortunately, most of the articles about children’s thin ie aie exhorl E 
tions or descriptions rather than records of careful research. In some o 


the better discussions Blackwood (9) suggested activities for the improve- 
ment of thinking in various school subjects, and Dunning (21), Goodson 
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(28), Skolnik and Goff (60), and Thelen (65) suggested activities in 
mathematics, science, and other areas. Many accounts of social studies 
units which developed certain social concepts have been published in 
educational journals, and previous issues of the REviEw have reported 
on the improvement of problem solving in arithmetic and other branches 
of mathematics. The close relationships between language and thinking 
are indicated by Hook (35), Treanor (69), and others for different 
levels but may be applied to the elementary school. 

Farrell and Wailes (24) and Kelley (42) have emphasized the im- 
portance of perceptual experiences for improving thinking. Creative 
thinking has also received some attention recently. Rogers (58) has an 
article, and Caswell and Foshay (16) and Lee and Lee (44) have good 
chapters on the stimulation of creative thinking and related activities. 
The books by Applegate (5) and Burrows and others (14) have many 
suggestions for creative activities in relation to the language arts. The 
recent psychological interest in creativity has been outlined by Guilford 
(30) with some implications for school procedures. 

Such discussions far outnumber controlled experiments. Examples of 
the latter are Grener and Raths’ (29) study of thinking in the third grade 
and Flanders’ (26) investigation of the relationships between verbalization 
and problem solving in the seventh grade. Bloom’s (10) experiment was 
conducted with college students, but its methods have many suggestions 
for further research at the elementary-school level. 


Needed Research 


This chapter has suggested that the study of children’s thinking is a 
wide-open field for research workers in education and child developments. 
It has offered a theoretical framework within which investigations may 
be conducted and which may be modified as new evidence is discovered. 
Space has not permitted the inclusion of some studies in the processes 
of thinking, but the chapter indicates that the only area in which much 
work has been done is that of children’s knowledge of concepts; often 
these are called vocabulary studies or some form of mental measurement 
in educational journals. The process of problem solving has also received 
some attention. Many investigations of children’s percepts, memories, 
fantasies, and the way they do problem solving, critical thinking, and 
creative thinking are still needed, especially in the group or classroom 
setting. Only then can the aim of “teaching pupils how to think” operate 
in most classrooms as well as in those of some gifted teachers today. 
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CHAPTER V 


The Development of Social Processes 


ARTHUR W. FOSHAY and JOHN HAWKES GREEN 


S octanization is the development of the child’s ability to relate himself 
successfully to the world of humanity. The provision of a section with 
this title in the current issue of the Review reflects a shift in emphasis 
in recent years from social studies, defined primarily as objective subject- 
matter content, to the concept of “social education.” This includes in- 
creased attention to the learning process used, especially with respect to 
its consequences in the development of desirable social attitudes and 
certain broad concepts of society. 

This shift has its roots in a number of related academic events and 
in the nature of the times. Increased awareness by educators of the 
findings of cultural anthropologists, psychiatrists, and especially social 
psychologists is reflected in such publications as Growing Up in an 
Anxious Age (2), the result of an interdisciplinary group's series o 
conferences. A summary of research on the social studies was, of course, 
offered in an earlier issue of the Review (4). 

Virtually all the recent studies of socialization in the classroom agree 
on two main ideas: (a) that the group climate in the classroom is the 
most important factor in the child’s socialization at school, and (b) that 
the teacher is the principal agent in establishing this climate. 


Social Climate 


A number of attempts have been made to describe social climate among 
children. Lewin and Lippitt (19) and Lewin, Lippitt, and White (20) 
studied the effects of social climate on children by training leaders to 
produce authoritarian, democratic, and laissez-faire atmospheres. Ander- 
son (1) studied teachers from the point of view of their tendency to 
produce dominative or integrative behavior. Cunningham and others (9) 
described five types of classroom interaction, from adult rule to group 
self-management, while Wrightstone (33) offered a seven-point scale in 
his pupil-teacher rapport measurement. 

The results of these and other research projects are presented here 
under three headings: the method of teaching, the processes at work in 
the classroom group, and the personality of the teacher. 


Method of Teaching 


Lewin, Lippitt, and White (20) found that students under authoritarian 
leadership tended to be apathetic when the leader was present, but 
aggressive in verbal challenges, bodily contact, and property damage 
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when the leader was absent. Moreover, there was little smiling or joking, 
scape-goating appeared, and the group was easily interrupted. The children 
expressed a feeling of cold rejection (23). They disliked their teacher 
more than did other groups (20). Intercommunication between the 
children was at a minimum, but competition for status in the eyes of the 
teachers was keen and raised sharp anxieties (22). Frustration was added 
when the authority kept the group structure too rigid (20). 

Under democratic leadership, the children were less aggressive. The 
probability of integrative behavior, as against dominative behavior, in 
pupil contacts was 10 to ] (1). When communication between the 
children was free-flowing, cliques changed without disrupting the group 
(23) and without bringing insecurity (7). The children felt a warm 
acceptance by the teacher (23) and expressed their greatest liking for 
the democratic teacher (20). The experimental laissez-faire group broke 


down from lack of leadership. 


The Group 

The general product of the group’s behavior was its social climate, 
and according to Cunningham and others (8) good group climate was 
the result of conscious effort by the children with teacher guidance. This 
climate exists in a unique school culture, to which the children are 
exposed at the same time they are learning about the community culture 
(25). Practically all studies agree that immediate factors are dominant 


in establishing group climate. 


In the supportive group climate the child gained security, received 


sanctions for his ideas. satisfied his emotional needs thru his feeling of 
belonging to the group (7, 13), and accepted help from others without 
feeling threatened (16, 22). Moreover, he dreamed his own basic goals 
in relation to the group and realized these in cooperation with the 
o 
group (7). , d 
Each child played several roles in the group; both ascribed and earned, 


ani raudel ic "lire ahead" in his roles (7). When the roles were not 
well defined, or were kept too rigid, the child became insecure (22), 
while stereotyped roles blocked participation (3). Yet, in a flexible 

5 ng took place. a certain amount 


in whic -changir 
in which normal role 
resented others for “breaking 


situation, 
some children 


of friction was present: 
rules" (7). 


Further observation of subgroups showed that a balance is likewise 
e ne S 


k : ithi . If the teacher 

; Ithy life of cliques within the group 

mue M err wd by moving seats. resistance to change occurred 

m eres ar et (22). Under weak teacher-guidance, fear predominated 

wh eid es the cliques filled the void of leadership (7). In contrast, 
digan dr high. members of cliques were able to change 


een group feeling a abate 

i : iceable distu . P 

ees I oup behavior suggested that the social climate was the 
arc 


greatest determinant of what and how the child learns (16). 
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The Teacher 


Altho the teacher was found to be the main determinant of the social 
climate in the classroom, he often lacked the very qualities necessary 
to the proper exercise of his responsibility. The main weakness was 
found to be a general unawareness of his own behavior (12) and of the 
projections of the children toward him (6). He needed status and 
friendship, and of these, respect for status was condescendingly offered 
by the pupils (16). The teacher’s unawareness of the interdependent 
factors at work tended to create a gap between his understanding and 
his application of that understanding (12,15). 

Some suggestions to increase teacher awareness and responsibility have 
been made. The teaching staff may analyze its beliefs and periodically 
review teacher behavior (12). The teacher must assume full leadership 
because of cultural pressure (22). He must define the role of the group 
and also the role of the pupils within the group (7, 22, 23, 33). Grouping 
should be based on the social needs of the child (17). Strong group 
affection can be created by developing in the group a variety of roles and 
a number of leadership positions (7, 25, 33). 


The Curriculum 


Proposals for curriculum development to promote socialization have, 
during recent years, arisen from two types of activity: (a) attempts to 
improve human relations directly thru organized activity, and (b) inter- 
disciplinary studies involving the use of findings from a number of the 
social sciences. 

The publications of the American Council on Education (17, 28, 29, 
30, 31, 32) are of the first type and have received wide attention. 
Specific curriculum experiences are suggested and materials of instruc- 
tion presented. Similar in principle to the American Council on Education 
publications is the series of more or less informal reports growing out 
of the Detroit Citizenship Study (10, 11, 21); the Delaware Human 
Relations study (5); and the Citizenship Education Project at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. From these and others, a stream of reports 
and some books are beginning to appear, and more may be expected. 


Social Studies and Socialization 


Robertson (24) concluded from an evaluation of the culture unit, so 
widely used at present, that a thorogoing reconsideration of this approach 
should now be undertaken. Stendler (27) reported that elementary-school 
children were keenly aware of social class distinctions and implied that 
this must be taken into consideration in the selection of learning 
experiences. Horn (14) reported the deliberate development of a unit on 
the ethical concepts related to lost and found property, as illustrative 
of the kind of experience that might be provided in the broader area 
of desirable human relationships. Since 1946, the Palmer Foundation, 
too, has been active in this field. Smith’s survey (26) indicated the 
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widespread attempts to conduct character-developing activities in school 
Jones (18) developed a syllabus for use in teacher-training in this same 
connection. 


The Status of the Field 


This field, despite being a generation old, is nevertheless young and 
comparatively unformed. lt is encouraging that the number of studies 
being undertaken is increasing rapidly. However, those proposing to 
enter the field should realize that its basic organization is not yet stable. 

From a consideration of the research reported here, some forms are 
discernible: (a) Group study in the classroom is exceedingly productive. 
(b) Socialization has moved from its earlier exclusive emphasis on traits 
to an emphasis on group behavior. (c) The number of interdisciplinary 
studies has increased and may be expected to increase still more. (d) Tools 
are being devised that teachers can use in the study of their own class- 
rooms. This will lead to the development of increased awareness among 
teachers of the problems, dynamics, and opportunities for aiding the 


socialization of school children. 
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CHAPTER VI 


The Content of Early and Middle 
Childhood Education 


C. WESLEY SOWARDS and CELIA BURNS STENDLER 


Tue literature available on the content of the elementary curriculum 
suggests the following topics for this chapter: (a) present practices, and 
(b) promising trends in content. Needed research in this area will also 


be included. 


Present Practices with Regard to Content 


A considerable range of content is currently included in the elementary- 


school curriculum. For example, a recent report on elementary education 
in California (5) noted that the state education code requires that read- 
ing, writing, language study, spelling. arithmetic, civics, geography, 
history, music, art, health and physical education, morals and manners, 
fire prevention, public safety and accident prevention, and the nature of 
alcohol and narcotics and their effects upon the human system be included 
in the curriculum. Local school systems may make additions to this list, 
as have the Los Angeles public schools, by requiring instruction in science, 
industrial arts, and Spanish (6). Fogler (14) reported that the New York 
City elementary-school curriculum reflects much the same breadth of 
content. Thirty-five elementary-school systems recognized for their ex- 
cellent programs were recently surveyed by Shane (39), who described 
their enriched curriculums with the inclusion at all grade levels of art, 
music, and physical education programs; and at the intermediate level, 
of home economics, woodshop, and science experiences. " ; 

Attention is also given in the literature to the treatment of this ipee 
as far as emphasis and time allotment is concerned. The California repor 
(5) noted that the state education code requires that 50 percent of the 


school week be devoted to reading, writing, language study, spelling, 
arithmetic, and civics in Grades I thru VI. Givens (18). speaking before 
the American Association of School Administrators, cited evidence to the 
effect that the Three R’s have first place in time and importance in every 
elementary-school program- Calling attention to present emphasis on the 
Three R’s, Gray (20) reported a study of weekly time allotments to various 
content areas for Grades I thru VI that was included in the 1950 report 
of the superintendent of the Milwaukee public schools. The weekly 
amounts of time devoted to certain content areas in 1900 as compared 
with 1950 revealed decreases of approximately 10 percent in the amount 
of time devoted to language arts, 33 percent in the time devoted to 
arithmetic, and 55 percent in the time devoted to special help for pupils 
having trouble in any area. Comparing the same periods, the report noted 
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increases in the weekly time allotted to other content areas: 17 percent 
for social studies, 33 percent for health, 45 percent for science, 78 percent 
for music, and 91 percent for art. 

Hanna (21) discussed the change in content in the Three R’s, such as 
the change in spelling vocabulary, both in terms of total wordlist and 
grade placement of words; the broadening of arithmetic content to 
include content having utility and realism for society and the child; the 
shift in reading from sole emphasis on “word count” to at least equal 
emphasis on "idea count." 

Warman (50) called attention to the fact that the Three R's are not 
enough in the determination of content. In discussing content beyond the 
Three R's, the California report (5) called attention to planned ex- 
periences in living democratically to improve human relations, and 
emphasis on such skills as critical thinking and problem solving. Children 
should be given opportunities to develop insights into social problems 
such as conservation, intergroup relationships, and international coopera- 
tion. Stephens (43) offered many practical suggestions regarding the 
provision of developmental experiences for young children. 

Selection of content for the elementary-school curriculum also has been 
reported. The Shane survey (39) reported evidence that greater reliance 
is being placed on teacher-pupil initiative and judgment in selecting 
content for learning experiences. Only four of the 35 systems involved 
in the study followed a prescribed course of study. The majority had 
developed guides and handbooks suggesting content for various grade 
levels. Scope and sequence within a given area were left largely to the 
teacher's option. Six schools had adopted emergent-type curriculums, 
determining content on the basis of needs, interests, and purposes of 
children at a particular time. Two of these six schools limited this 
practice to Grade II and below, and Grade IV and below, respectively. 
The California report (5), Fogler's writing (14), and the Shane survey 

(39) all reflect a general acceptance of flexible curriculum planning and 
a retreat from detailed, prescribed content in courses of study. 


Criticisms of Present Practices with Regard to Content 


Elementary schools have been criticized because their curriculums do 
not include emphasis upon the Three R’s. This kind of criticism is 
prevalent in present attacks upon schools, one analysis of which will be 
found in the articles in Progressive Education for January 1952 (1). 

On the other hand, particularly in the first three grades, the program 
has also been criticized for overemphasis of the Three R's and for 
underemphasis of problem solving. Even young children, these critics 
point out, are ready to improve their knowledge of the world around 
them, of the field of science, and of human relations (42). According 
to this school of thought, a curriculum which makes reading basic to 
the child's initial mental training is not intellectually challenging enough. 
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Such a curriculum also penalizes the lower-class child because of its 
emphasis upon verbal facility (11). 

The present curriculum track which involves study of the family in 
Grade I, community helpers in Grade II, Indians in Grade II], and 
children of other lands in Grade IV has also been criticized. Units on 
the family, say the critics, have largely emphasized middle-class values 
and have not been geared to the lower-class child (16). Units centering 
around the postman, the fireman, and the like have given children in 
the second grade an unrealistic picture of community helpers, according 
to these same writers (16). “Culture” studies in the fourth grade have 
been examined by still another writer who found these units failing on 
all counts where supporters of them have claimed positive results (38). 


Promising Trends in Content: The Traditional 
Content Areas 


No attempt will be made 
subjects where promising trends 
be included. ! 

Social Studies. Hill (22) examined many courses of study Írom various 
parts of the country and reported the following promising developments 


in the social studies: (a) a departing from primary concern for subject- 
ildren’s characteristics and needs; 


matter to a growing concern for chi eds 
(b) focusing of content in kindergarten thru Grade III on the child’s 
immediate environment—home, school, neighborhood, or local com- 


munity; (c) study of the community and its € Me in rid 
School, with special emphasis at varying grade levels; (d) study of the 
in intermediate and upper-elementary grades, 


United S regionally, de 3 
with e Se eee ves te ae of history and geography 1n gni 
grades; (e) growing emphasis on learning canes people of the 
United States in some intermediate grades; zi l liio A 
understanding of other peoples of the world; (8) m°) of inter- 

tizenship at all levels; 


i i is on ci 
national cooperation; (h) growing etph eram in mind. Hill, alon 
and (i) selection of content with a 12-year prog . E g 


with others, feels that elementary-school social pesa i adu Hosni 
more GOTICSEH for the social development and needs 5 the rpm uels 
more provision for experiences in - i Se EES 
emphasis on international understanding and cooperation, Estud d 
McAulay (32) examined writings of pape ae as ri bag ae 
elementary-school geography textbooks for ae het » 
respect to geography content he found the fol -— im . : : ; a deve op: 
ing concept of global, or one-world geography : l rl rs th eina : 
as a se ban content area, serving as @ ate ap » e f ne bs F cial 
(c) an attention to geography as EE ani "y ee » 
studies jn 1948 than in 1938; (d) greater importance of geography in 
n the number of geographic 


th : . (e) less emphasis [o e à e 
zo piene pie and more on interrelationships of specific facts; 


to cover all subject areas here; only those 
in content have been reported will 
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(f) an over-all developmental program in geography in the elementary 
school; (g) less place-geography with descriptive subjectmatter, and 
more global geography relating facts bearing upon man and his home, 
the earth; (h) increased concern for the acquisition of sympathetic 
attitudes and understandings of other peoples; (i) greater use of current 
events, of the community, and of active experience in teaching; and 
(j) inclusion of conservation as a necessary part of geographic training. 
The writings of Coleson (10) and DeLancey (12) are typical of the 
literature reflecting these trends. 

Renner (37) concluded that geography as a content area is losing 
ground. He pointed to weaknesses in present geography programs and 
made some definite proposals for their improvement. 

Language Arts. The point of view expressed at the Sixth Annual 
Conference on Reading held at the University of Pittsburgh in 1950 (52) 
was that listening, speaking, reading, writing, and spelling should form 
a group of language experiences for children thruout all elementary 
grades. Research has been reported in the past few years in almost all 
of these aspects of communication. 

Wilt’s study on listening (51) involved questionnaire data from almost 
1500 elementary-classroom teachers from 42 states, and observational 
data from 19 elementary classrooms enrolling 530 children in Pennsyl- 
vania. Altho Wilt found that children were supposed to listen 57.5 percent 
of the time in the classroom, her classroom visits indicated that the 
majority of the elementary-school teachers do not consciously teach 
listening as a fundamental communication skill. In the light of these data 
she feels that listening as a skill should be assigned its proper perspective 
in the total language-arts program. She does not question whether 
children ought to be passive so much of the time, nor suggest that not 
listening might sometimes be in order. 

On the basis of classroom observations and analysis of oral assign- 
ments in reading. language, and social studies textbooks, Pronovost (35) 
found indications that the attempt to develop speech proficiency is limited. 
He reported numerous opportunities for children to talk, without adequate 
provision to train the child how to talk. While he did find that speech 
training is being given increased attention in the scope of the elementary- 
school program, he recommended a greater effort to integrate speech 
training with the total curriculum. 

Reviewing problem solving and reading, Shores and Husbands (40) 
concluded that, on the basis of others? research findings, the ability to 
read effectively is at least in part determined by the area in which the 
reading is done: and, at least in the upper-elementary grades (and in 
the secondary schools). the concept of a general ability to read is 
challenged by one which holds that at these levels reading has become 
differentiated into abilities to do specific jobs for specific purposes 
within specific content areas. Evidence of such a concept is found in 
the theme of the Fifteenth Annual Reading Conference sponsored by 
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Gray (19) at the University of Chicago, namely, “Improving Reading 
in All Curriculum Areas.” 

In the area of spelling, Howell, (25) challenged the position that 
children learn to spell best from a graded spelling list. On the basis of 
the results of her second-grade study, she recommended a functional 
spelling program founded on individual writing needs. 

Arithmetic. Clark (9) indicated the current issues in the teaching of 
arithmetic. Horn (23), in attempting to identify the scope of arithmetic 
in the elementary school, cited computational skill, mathematical under- 
standing, and sensitiveness to number in social situations, along with the 
habit of using number effectively in such situations. He recommended 
the systematic teaching of arithmetic as a content area, yet felt that the 
need for arithmetic in other subjectmatter areas makes it possible to 
teach some arithmetic via integration. In the same volume, Swenson (44) 
and Thiele (46) discussed arithmetic content for preschool and primary- 
grade children and for children in the middle grades. —— 

Bathurst (3) pointed to the usual arithmetic content in the elementary 
school. Younger children are taught to count and to write numbers, to 
add and to subtract, and how and when to use the simplest operation. 
Middle-grade children are taught to multiply and to divide, to — 
what processes are required for the problems they need to solve, an to 
understand and use simple common fractions and decimals. All children 
are taught how to solve problems of everyday living. A study by Eddy 
(13) afforded an example of experience and use affecting selection of 
content in arithmetic. Faced with the problem of what weights and 
measures to teach in his sixth-grade class, he and his pupils went to 
adults in the community to find out what measures were functioning in 
their lives. On the basis of this survey, certain linear, liquid, dry. mes 
dupois weight, time, money, surface, and volume measures y prin 
for inclusion as content. Brueckner (4) called pores to the socia 
c ibuti ic udy of arithmetic can make. 

Ko posee ut = ore the content of Mimeolsrtasieo 
Science, Pella (34) analyzed the five most widely used science Lo i 
Series, with the purpose of identifying areas included, Was prs 
and concepts presented in each area, disregarding grade evels. Pella 
reported the following: (a) a fair degree of agreement in the content 
of the five series when the areas included are used as an index; (b) a 
relatively small degree of agreement in the content of the five series 
When the topics discussed are used as an index; (c) an extremely small 
degree of agreement in the content of the five series when the concepts 
presented are used as an index; (d) a greater degree of variation in the 
grade placement of the concepts than in the actual concepts presented; 
(e) more than 50 percent of the science concepts presented refer to the 
biological sciences; (f) little or no agreement among authors of present 
elementary science textbooks concerning what or how much science 
should be included in the curriculum: and (g) content of the five series 
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as descriptive in nature, the book having been designed to serve as a reader 
rather than as a science textbook. 

Michals (33) compared the content of a basic-science series published 
in 1932 with the content of the same series published in 1946 (both by 
the same author) and found changes in the grade placement of certain 
content, and in the amount of content included from other areas such as 
geology or astronomy. He felt that the changes resulted from broader 
concepts of child development and learning. 

Additional evidence pertaining to content in the elementary-school 
science curriculum comes from surveys of classroom practices. Lammers 
(29) conducted interviews with 100 elementary-school teachers concerning 
science. More than half the teachers said that if they were free to do so, 
they would base the content of their science programs on the expressed 
interests of children. When questioned concerning content included in 
their programs, they mentioned a wide variety of topics with only three— 
animals, plants, and weather—named by a large number of teachers. 
The number-one choice at all grade levels of a most suitable science topic 
for children was “animals.” Over one-half the teachers selected “elec- 
tricity" as the least suitable content. A part of a study by Hubler (26) 
also contains information relative to content in elementary-school science 
programs. He found, in working with 60 Connecticut teachers from rural 
and urban areas, and from Grades I thru VI, that the amount of science 
included in their programs varied greatly. The median number of science 
areas included by any one teacher was eight, and those most Írequently 
included were, in order: air and weather, plant life, animal life, stars and 
planets, rocks, science in people's lives, magnetism, and electricity. 


Promising Trends in Content: Newer Content Areas 


One of the newer content areas is that of intergroup relations. From 
the research of Frenkel-Brunswik (15) and Trager and Radke-Yarrow 
(48), it appears that even our school beginners bring with them prejudiced 
attitudes which affect their relations with classmates. As a result of 
these researches, learning experiences for elementary-school children 
have been broadened to include attention to intergroup attitudes. One 
study (45) described the process of developing new materials for the 
study of human relations in an eighth-grade class. Another publication 
surveyed presented practices of promise in this area (39). 

One of the few experimental studies in the literature was reported in 
They Learn What They Live (48), an account of the Philadelphia Early 
Childhood Project. One portion of this volume is devoted to a report 
on an experiment in changing children's attitudes and behavior. This 
experiment involved setting up special content for groups of second- 
graders organized into clubs, which met for 13 sessions. The content for 
the X clubs was planned to reduce the anti-democratic attitudes found 
in the children, while the experimental content for the Y clubs was 
designed to maintain group prejudices which the children had already 
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acquired. One of the conclusions was that “children learn prejudices not 

] only from the larger environment but from the content of the curriculum 
and its values” (48: 341). The experiment also demonstrated that 
curriculum content can be designed to build democratic attitudes. Both 
negative and positive changes were measured by pretests and post-tests 
of the children’s attitudes. In this study the post-test was conducted in 
the second and third weeks following the experiment. Earlier studies using 
only movies indicated that the change brought about by this device was 
short-lived. The Philadelphia project, however, involved time and activities 
that conceivably might effect a more permanent change, particularly if 
the school curriculum continues to act as a reinforcing agent for that 

| change. 

| Along with helping chil 

l that children should also 

^ by Jersild (27) analyzed 


dren to understand others has come the notion 
be helped to understand themselves. A study 
written compositions of elementary-school 


| children and revealed their concern for knowing more about the dynamics 
y of human behavior. Maas (31) proposed a three-stage sequence of 
| training aimed at developing among young people an understanding and 
an acceptance of themselves and others. The first two of these stages 
occurred in the elementary grades. The author described the role of the 
teacher as group therapist and included some precautionary remarks 
| about teachers assuming such a role. Still a third approach is one which 
uses the Bullis materials as a means of teaching human relations in the 


classroom. be oo 
A third additional content area of promise is that of concepts and 
asing his work upon earlier studies, 


attitudes regarding social situations. B 1 i 
Horn (24) attempted to work out 2 procedure for developing ethical 


judgments on the part of elementary-school children in regard to lost 

and found property. Other areas suggested for experimentation are tres- 

pass, the ae de y free speech to slander, ve od in certain 
, it * 

types of highway accidents. mith's contention (41) 


This agrees with : 
| \ that the school should build meanings which are in keeping with the 
ideas wear out, 


=--> 


times. He pointed out that and that they must be altered 
or discarded as conditions of life change. Such concepts as civil liberties, 
Private property, economic competition, and sonar E should become 
objects of study, criticism, and reconstruction int x school curriculum. 
Work in the area of sex education continues. A volume by Kirkendall 
(28), in which sex education is treated as a responsibility of the public 
schools, has a section dealing with content and materials. A study by 
Tuller (49) reported progress and trends in sex education in the United 
States, Landis (30) reported a questionnaire study of the sex information 
Possessed by State College of Washington female students and their 
mothers, Wide he noted a great improvement in sex education between 
v generations, a “large number" in both generations had no sex information 
at age 13. The study has imp r sex education in the elementary 
school. 
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Still another content area in the elementary school is that of world 
affairs or world citizenship, including studies of the United Nations. An 
evaluation of present teaching efforts in this area has been made by 
Todd (47). No experimental studies were reported in the literature. 

With all the emphasis on the need for world understanding and inter- 
national cooperation, a project at Yale University was reported by 
Anderson (2) concerning the teaching of a foreign language to elementary- 
school children. French classes were conducted in two third grades, in 
one fifth grade, and in one sixth grade. Two or three lessons a week of 
about 20 minutes each were given over a period of from two to four 
weeks, for a maximum total of 10 lessons. The classes were conducted 
entirely in French; in each period five new words were introduced, with 
such common things as objects in the classroom, colors, and numbers 
being included. Children, parents, and teachers all reacted positively to 
the experiment. This experimentation is to be continued. 

Future Content of Elementary Education. One of the acute questions 
with respect to future content in the elementary-school curriculum con- 
cerns an adequate definition of “the fundamentals.” Reid (36) suggested 
the Four C's of communication, computation, cooperation, and citizenship 
as fundamental content in contrast to the Three R's, and reported 
evidence of parent reactions in defense of her point of view. Caswell (7) 
noted that while literacy is an essential phase of the "fundamentals for 
tomorrow's schools," yet as a dominant goal, it is lacking in both 
intrinsic. values and content. Caswell's *fundamental" content would 
include in addition international understanding, training for citizenship: 
attention to the development of personalities, the stimulation of individua 
initiative and self-reliance, and the development of physical health. 
Givens (17) urged as fundamentals the teaching of moral and spiritual 
values, education for citizenship, and education in the international field. 
The contributors to the California report (5) recognized a need for 
a program that would grow out of and minister to community needs, 
emphasize significant areas of social concern such as the necessity xe 
conserve natural resources, include a continuous program of family-life 
education, make available for each individual those experiences that w1 
help him understand his environment, and extend his environment to 
include the world. 

Needed Research on Content. Missing from the research literature are 
studies of content for the elementary schools designed to answer the 
basic question: What should children study in the elementary school ? 
Research and discussion have instead centered on the process of curriculum 
development rather than on the content of curriculum. Caswell (8) states: 
“The emphasis has been so great as to raise the issue of whether appro 
priate attention is being given to what should be achieved. Not infre- 
quently the impression is gained that the ‘process’ is the whole show- 
So much attention is sometimes given to organizing groups, to using 
recorders and observers, to ‘buzz’ sessions, to measuring group participa 
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tion, to creating a good group atmosphere, and the like, that too little 
thought is devoted to determining what the procedure is all for. Also, 
one finds that in working with pupils the position has sometimes been 
taken that it makes little difference what they study, so long as the 
process’ employed is a sound one” (8: 212-13). 

Not only has little attention been paid to content of the elementary- 
school curriculum, but also the research done has contented itself with 


surveying what is being taught. While surveys are important and useful, 
studies are needed to help answer 


questions of what should be taught in 
the elementary school: (a) What learnings are appropriate for children 
in the primary and the interme 


diate grades? (b) How much content 
do children learn in the typical core curri 


culum as compared with the 
more traditional type curriculum? (c) What social-psychological concepts 
can children effectively learn at different age levels? These and other 
Important questions with r 


egard to content can best be answered by 
experimental research. 
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CHAPTER VII 


General Aspects of Instructional Method 
ESTHER J. SWENSON and DAISY PARTON 


"Tur current literature on method shows an increasing tendency to 
consider teaching method as what the teacher does to facilitate the 
learning of certain content by certain children under certain circum- 
stances (41). Whereas the research literature of instructional method 
a decade or more in the past was often a comparison of rival methods. 
much less research of that type is now being done. For example, there 
were the studies of the laboratory method versus the demonstration 
method, as if the methodology of the teacher were definable and com- 
parable apart from the teaching situation. 

As the term is currently used, “modern methods" tend to be attempts 
to apply in teaching certain principles or generalizations about child 
growth and development and about how children learn. Instead of dis- 
cussing or doing research on "the socialized recitation" as a specific 
method, we now discuss and seek to use in teaching a principle of 
"socialization" operating within "the social process." The application 
of those principles and assumptions from the areas of child development 
and learning which at present are considered basic principles and assump” 
tions is at the same time so broad (in terms of interpretation) and so 
specific (in terms of the particular learners and settings for learning) 
as to make carefully controlled research studies on method rather difficult. 

Charters (14) recently predicted a trend during the next half-century 
"from the exploration of educational ideas and concepts to the develop- 
ment of techniques for putting them into practice.” If that prediction 
proves accurate, we may look for a development of instructional method 
far exceeding the present situation in this area. 

The immediately succeeding sections of this chapter are organized in 
terms of some broad trends toward which recent studies of instructiona 
method seem to be oriented. References to research reports are supple 
mented by references to representative summaries of research finding? 
and by selected discussions of principles upon which teaching metho 


should be built. 


Emphasis on Changing Roles for Teacher and Pupils 


As Tyler (55) pointed out in a discussion of the effect of research 0” 
understanding of the learning process, expanding concepts of learning 
have indicated a changed role for the teacher. A recent study of cooper? 
tive procedures at Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Exper” 
mentation (36) pointed up the changing roles of both teachers and pupil? 
as they used methods of learning which demanded new skills in huma” 
relations. 
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Nedelsky (43) suggested that the teacher’s role should be one of so 
organizing the classroom situation as to give all the children confidence 
in their individual worth and so as to facilitate reciprocal responsibility 
of the individual and the group. Jenkins (31) stressed the interdependence 
of teacher and pupils in their classroom relationships and suggested 

4 the necessity for teachers to recognize social processes in order to be able 
to use them properly within the learning situation. Trow and others (54) 
provided a careful analysis of the roles of the teacher in instruction, 
in democratic strategy, and in therapy, showing that in teacher-pupil 

LU planning the teacher becomes a group member in the role of a resource 

person. 

Rehage (45) studied two matched classes in social studies for a 30-week 
period. The pupil-teacher planning group did not suffer in comparison 
with the control group in the achievement of commonly accepted goals 
of social studies instruction because of the time they spent in planning. 
Study of development of insight into the principles of group planning, 
changes in the internal structure of the group. and group productivity 
did not reveal as many differences in favor of the teacher-pupil planning 
group as had been anticipated. The experimenter recommended SERA 
in making extreme claims of superiority for the experimental met hod. 5 

Benne (7) discussed the theory of cooperative planning and ilas 
out some of the psychological and social factors which must be pee ee 
if group planning is to result in the educational values which are claime 
for it. A recent bulletin of the U. S. Office of Education (47) gave 
hich teachers and children worked together 


examples of activities in w 1 ! : 
o ways in which teachers can. guide 


effectively. Helpful suggestions as t 
such work were included. 

In addition to the emerging role 
ning, recommendations have also 


of the pupil as a participant in plan- 
been made that he be given more 


responsibility for working independently. A bulletin of the Association 
for Childhood Education International (4) supplied anecdotal accounts 
of children from the kindergarten thru the sixth grade learning to work 


independently. 


The literature on the teacher’s role as a guide for pupil development 


and pupil planning, and on the pupils’ roles as participants in planning 
and in carrying out those plans, must of necessity be oriented toward 
learning goals. Trow and others (54) indicated three potential sources 
b of increased motivation within the framework of group behavior: (a) goal 
determination by the whole group, resulting in the child's feeling that 
the goals are his own; (b) the supportive atmosphere in the class, helping 


b each child to experience acceptance as a group member: and (c) accept- 


ance as participating members, allowing each child to benefit from the 


contributions of all group members. . a 
The literature indicates a trend in thinking about changing roles for 


teachers and pupils. However, practice in those roles under a changed 
methodology cannot be assumed as being widespread as far as any 
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and by selected discussions of principles upon which teaching metho 
should be built. 


Emphasis on Changing Roles for Teacher and Pupils 


As Tyler (55) pointed out in a discussion of the effect of research 0” 
understanding of the learning process, expanding concepts of learning 
have indicated a changed role for the teacher. A recent study of cooper? 
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as they used methods of learning which demanded new skills in human 
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of the individual and the group. Jenkins (31) stressed the interdependence 
of teacher and pupils in their classroom relationships and suggested 
{1 the necessity for teachers to recognize social processes in order to be able 
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provided a careful analysis of the roles of the teacher in instruction, 
in democratic strategy, and in therapy, showing that in teacher-pupil 
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p for Childhood Education International (4) supplie anecdota noah 
of children from the kindergarten thru the sixth grade learning to wor 
AUN on the teacher's role as a guide Tor pupil development 

and pupil planning, and on the pupils’ roles as participants In planning 

and in carrying out those plans, must of necessity be oriented toward 

learning goals. Trow and others (54) indicated three potential sources 

d of increased motivation within the framework of group behavior: (a) goal 
e whole group, resulting in the child's feeling that 

the supportive atmosphere in the class, helping 
ptance as a group member: and (c) accept- 
allowing each child to benefit from the 


determination by th 

the goals are his own; (b) 

R each child to experience acce 
ance as participating members, 
contributions of all group members. es . 

in thinking about changing roles for 


The literature indicates a trend in thi 
teachers and pupils. However, practice in those roles under a changed 


methodology cannot be assumed as being widespread as far as any 
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available research evidence is concerned. Simpson (48) devised scales 
for rating self-motivation of pupils, pupil participation in setting assign- 
ments, and procedures in selection and solution of problems, as well as 
certain “service learnings.” Results from the use of these scales by eight 
observers in 85 classrooms indicated that children had only limited 
opportunity to experience these types of participation experiences. 


Emphasis on Developmental and Individualized Teaching 
Based on Understanding Children 


Recent educational literature reflects the point of view that the teacher 
who changes his teaching methods from an emphasis on technics of 
presenting content to the guidance and direction of children's learning 
and development must base instructional methods on a rather thorogoing 
understanding of the children being taught. Herrick and Knight (24) 
pointed out the need for teachers to apply to the educational program 
the attitudes and skills gained from study of children and also suggested 
procedures for analyzing learning episodes to that end. Austin (6) 
suggested ways of utilizing an appraisal of pupils’ adjustment and needs 
to secure maximum progress in and thru reading. Preston (44) recom- 
mended that pupil needs, interests, and abilities be utilized in the teaching 
of science. 

The perennial problem of individual differences among learners con- 
tinued to challenge teachers to develop teaching methods based on 
individual pupil needs, interests, and capacities within the framework of 
group activity and learning. Betts (8) discussed the range and various 
types of differentiated instruction in reading and the other language arts. 
Williams (58) presented the results of an experiment in which pupils 
in Grades IV thru VIII were regrouped in order to adjust reading 
instruction to their individual needs. DeWitt (18) described a method 
for teaching arithmetic which was individualized but rather closely 
dependent upon textbooks. 

Students of child study and teaching method have continued to point 
out the dependence of successful teaching upon the concept of readiness 
for learning. Brownell (11) reported a study of 20 classes of fifth-grade 
children in skills prerequisite for successful learning of division by a 
two-digit divisor. Ames and Ilg presented extensive and helpful findings 
from their investigations of developmental trends in writing behavior (2). 
arithmetic behavior (29), and reading behavior (30) of children to age 
nine. The investigators pointed out in all three areas that an understanding 
of the child's present development is basic to successful teaching methods. 
A bulletin edited by Miel (35) includes contributions from 12 authors 
on the concepts of readiness for learning and continuity of learning. 
Burrows (13) summarized research on phonics and concluded that 
successful instruction in phonics must be related to mental maturity. 
little benefit being derived from phonics instruction before a mental age 
of seven years. Thompson (53) stressed the effect of both differentiated 
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instruction and group activities upon pupil development. A whole issue 
of the National Elementary Principal (39) was devoted to methods of 
teaching the skill subjects to promote child development. Stephens (49) 
presented several ideas for developmental experiences for primary-grade 
children. 


Emphasis on Social Aspects of Learning and Teaching Method 


In discussing changing concepts in methods of teaching, Garrison (20) 
pointed out that teaching is concerned with two major types of problems, 
those of group process and those of school achievement. Trow and others 
(54) also stressed the fact that every school class, being a group, must be 
considered in terms of intragroup relationships. 

Cunningham and others (16) reported various action-research studies 
of the group behavior of boys and girls. Several instruments which were 
used in the investigations were included with suggestions for their use 
by teachers. Foshay (19) described an inclusive action-research project 
to find ways of studying the social attitudes of children and how they 
are learned. He pointed out the advantages of such a project in stimulating 
teachers to develop better technics of dealing with pupils. Horn (26) 
reviewed studies of children’s concepts and attitudes with regard to 
social situations. He also presented a tentative procedure for using a 
group-problem method in teaching children how to live together. Blanchard 
(10) reviewed 15 studies of social learnings and their implications for 


the learning process. 

The October 1951 issue of the 
was devoted entirely to questions o y Included i 
report by Wright and others (59) on the behavior and life situations 
of a seven-year-old boy thruout one full day. Twenty-three percent of 
the episodes took place in the classroom; 70 percent of these involved 
interaction with other people, indicating the significance of classroom 
opportunities for the study of social interaction. Thelen (32), in addition 
to pointing out the significance of group dynamics in instruction, outlined 
procedures for conducting a class on a student-participant basis and sug- 
gested solutions for some of the commonly stated difficulties in using 
group dynamics as an integral part of teaching method. Jennings (32) 
recently discussed the place of sociodrama in the classroom, stressing its 
usefulness as a method of learning and its contributions to the improve- 
ment of mental health and intergroup understanding. 

The emphasis on learning in a social setting which runs thru the pre- 
ceding references has particular bearing on the teaching of social studies 
in the elementary school. Deer (17) recently discussed the social studies 
as a program of experiences which helps children achieve social under- 
standing, social sensitivity, and social skills. The acquisition of such 
learnings is heavily dependent upon methods of teaching which take 


social aspects of learning and teaching into account. 
The prevalence of misconceptions among teachers as to the meaning of 


Journal of Educational Research (51) 
f classroom dynamics. Included is a 
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cooperation was shown in a study by Hughes (28). She found that 
teachers tended to use the term “cooperate” to mean following instruc- 
tions, obeying the teacher, and conforming to teacher-set patterns rather 
than to any dynamic concept of group interaction. 


Emphasis on Meaning, Understanding, and Relatedness 
of Experience 

Teaching methods which emphasized both meaningfulness of content 
and meaningfulness of process were studied in various areas of the 
elementary-school curriculum. The field of arithmetic had its share of 
these studies. One by Brownell and Moser (12) investigated meaningful 
versus mechanical learning of subtraction in Grade III. Approximately 
one-half of 1400 learning subjects were taught to subtract by using 
borrowing by decomposition (D); the other half, by using equal 
additions (EA). For each method, one-half of the groups were taught 
rationally; and the remaining half, mechanically. Tho Method EA was 
sometimes better than D when taught mechanically, Method D was 
generally better than EA when taught rationally. The discussion of the 
effect of children's previous backgrounds of arithmetic-understanding 
upon the results is significant for teaching method. Studies by Anderson 
(3) and Swenson (50) contrasted the teaching of arithmetic by methods 
based upon a “drill theory” and upon a “meaning theory” of learning. 
Anderson's results indicated advantages in transfer favoring the drill 
method for pupils who had shown relatively low ability and high achieve- 
ment on initial tests, and advantages in transfer favoring the "meaning 
method" for pupils who had relatively high ability and low achievement 
scores initially. Swenson's results tended to favor the teaching method 
which stressed meaning, organization, and development of generalizations. 
Clark (15) and Van Engen (56) analyzed some of the issues bearing on 
methods for teaching arithmetic meaningfully. 

The necessity for meaning and understanding as both prerequisities 
and as results of successful reading has been stressed. Betts (9) empha- 
sized meaning as the central focus of basic reading instruction. Almy (1) 
used data from parent and child interviews and later test scores as a 
basis for studying the relation between children's prefirst-grade ex- 
periences and their success in beginning reading. In a discussion of the 
findings of research studies on the teaching of reading. Hildreth (25) 
concluded that the most effective methods focused the child's attention 
on meanings. Hardiman (22) pointed out ways of improving instruction 
in reading thru providing wider experiences for children and using those 
experiences as a basis for reading instruction. 

Howell (27) conducted a six-month study of spelling activities in one 
second-grade classroom. She concluded that children tended to have a 
better writing vocabulary and more favorable attitudes toward spelling 
when they used individual writing vocabularies based on their own 
experiences rather than when they were limited to spelling lists. Rutan 
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(46) recommended and described a meaning approach to spelling which 
emphasized using words in context. 

The advantages of teaching methods which stress relationships among 
the different areas of the curriculum have been pointed out. Harmon (23) 
tried out an experiment in conduction of heat in seven schools, finding it 
particularly effective in Grades III thru V. He called attention to the 
inclusion of reading, writing, mathematics, and science instruction. 
Keiler (33) emphasized the role of other experiences in children's growth 
in art creativeness. The report of a classroom experiment (38) conducted 
in the Baltimore Public Schools by several cooperating agencies showed 
in various ways the possibilities for relatedness and integration of 
experience to add meaning to children’s learning about foods. 


Sources of Additional References on Instructional Method 


For the reader who wishes to study further the current status of 
recommendations on teaching method in various areas of the curriculum, 
several excellent and comprehensive publications of recent date are 
available. Three recent yearbooks of the National Society for the Study 
of Education (40, 41, 42) are especially pertinent. Broad coverage of 
methods currently recommended in the language arts (37), social studies 
(34, 57), arithmetic (21) and the Three Fs (5) are also available. 
Besides these sources, recent issues of the REVIEW OF EDUCATIONAL RE- 
SEARCH include additional selected references. 
Suggestions for Further Research 
teaching method is evident. In plan- 
should be asked and answered 
by the researcher: (a) What educational principles or generalizations 
which seem to have implications for teaching method are worth testing? 
(b) What would the selected theory OF idea mean «i — Ld instruc- 
tional method? (c) How can the desired instructional methoc A = up 
and carried out so as to be amenable to study and  purupue" (d) How 
can the method, once put into practice, þe evaluated as to its effectiveness 
for achieving desired instructional goals? ` 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Evaluation of the Educational Program 


HAROLD G. SHANE and EDWARD T. McSWAIN 


A SUMMARY of the research on the evaluation of the educational program 
in early and middle childhood is complicated by the loose use of the 
term “evaluation” (64, 74, 75, 77)- Shane (74) found five interpretations 
of evaluation current in 1950. These included: (a) evaluation as a eu- 
phemistic synonym for a testing program. (b) evaluation as a means of 
gauging competence of individual teachers, (c) evaluation as a process 
for judging the eflectiveness of the overall program of the school, 
(d) evaluation as an expression of values in the form of criteria for 
the appraisal of educational practices and conditions, and (e) evaluation 
às a means of studying and guiding changes in the behavior of children 

in ways consistent with the goals of the school. 
Various attempts have been made to define evaluation (3, 16, 64, 77, 
80, 99), and writers have divided this process into four (80), six (64), 
With regard to the elementary 


and even eight component parts (77). à 
school there is almost a consensus. altho phrasings vary. that evaluation 


is “a continuous process of inquiry; based upon criteria developed co- 
operatively in the school-community. and concerned with the study, inter- 
pretation, and guidance of socially desirable changes in the behavior 


of children" (77). 


The Theory of the Evaluative Process 


Literally hundreds of books and articles have made reference to 
lication of values to educational problems. 


Sources d the ap 1 

Wein of Dewey (26) id Hart (35) are representative oEphibse ghi 

(axiological) considerations of value which bear indirectly on childhood 

education. Values to be sought thru the educative process have been 
he most superficial mention 


treated so frequently as to defy more than t ‘ 
in this review. Professional organizations, such as the Educational Policies 


Commission (54, 55). the Progressive Education Association (2), and 
its successor, the American Education Fellowship (5), foundations (15), 


and various individual authors (34, 43, 48, 77) have treated the sources, 
ons of values. Such writings often have their utility 


anatomy, or à plicati d^ 
in the way iar suggest criteria for judging school programs, human 
development, and teacher competence. 


The tl and lication of the eval c e 
school, y ps the late 1930's, 1s reflected in a rapidly growing 


body of literature. Historically, the interpretation of newer concepts of 


i : Iby (50), Orata (62 
appraisal be traced in the writings of Melby > Jt 
Rathe (65 66), Taba (86. (it, Uii, un. nen 198 


luative process in the elementary 
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102), among others. More recently, concepts of appraisal which have 
elaborated the earlier interpretations were done by Herrick (38), Kirken- 
dall (44), McNally (47), Michaelis and Howard (52). Quillen and 
Hanna (64), Raths (67), Rautman (69), Shane and McSwain (77), and 
Wrightstone (103). An entire issue of Educational Leadership (8) with 
the theme, "How Evaluate?? provided a digest of current viewpoints 
and information on appraisal practices. Another recent publication is 
a product of the California State Department of Education (17). It 
covered various phases of evaluation, and the bibliographies are compre- 
hensive and well selected. 


Appraisal of the General School Program 


As noted previously, a considerable amount of activity in evaluation 
clusters around either the appraisal of the general school program or in 
special areas such as the social studies or the language arts. State depart- 
ments of education and various professional organizations have, as à 
general rule, been active in over-all elementary-school programs or 
curriculum studies and research which are evaluative in nature (56, 80, 
89, 97). Likewise, the staffs of individual schools (42, 45, 57, 71, 95, 96) 
have tended to be active in appraisal of the extent to which educational 
values are achieved. Subject-area appraisal was generally treated by 
individuals (9, 21, 27, 32, 85). 

Some of the more educationally interesting over-all program-appraisal 
instruments pioneered by state departments of instructions were developed 
since World War II by New Jersey (56), Texas (89), and Virginia (97), 
altho at least 50 elementary-school devices have been developed by other 
state departments, for example, in Ohio, West Virginia, Arkansas, and 
Kansas. The Texas Handbook for Self-Appraisal and Improvement of 
Elementary Schools (89), developed by Wilson and Otto, was the most 
ambitious of the state projects. It contains criteria, score sheets, and a 
suggested study program-guide for appraising campus, equipment, cur- 
riculum, and school-home-community relations. While usually not classi- 
fiable as research documents, the state department instruments examined 
were often based on research data. 

A recent elementary-program appraisal device is Evaluating the Ele- 
mentary School, a guide published as part of the Cooperative Study in 
Elementary Education of the Southern Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools (80). Among elements appraised are the schools’ con- 
ceptions of education, functions. program, resources, and planning. 

RU Seems reasonable to generalize that almost all research concerned 
with over-all school-program appraisal has been of the “action” or 
“functional” type. 

In the social studies, the problem of appraisal has been studied by 
Baldwin (9), Haas (32), and Wrightstone (100). Haas (32) emphasized 
the “comprehensive approach” to evaluating outcomes and noted that 
results are meaningful only as they are compared with some criterion. 
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He recommended observation technics as the best means to check per- 


sonal adjustment of the child, contending that the only valid appraisal 
of the extent to which social-studies goals are achieved resides in study 
of pupils’ real life behavior. Baldwin’s (9) treatment of evaluation in 
the social studies was somewhat narrow; for example, he cited the 
increased use of standardized tests as evidence of awareness of the 
importance of dependable evaluation, but he also recognized the unique 
quality of each situation evaluated. Wrightstone (100) authored the 
most recent and comprehensive treatment of the social-studies field re- 
viewed here. His “Outline for Comprehensive Evaluation” in the social 
studies related objectives in this field to 10 formal and informal methods 
of appraisal. 

Early (27) considered pupil-made tests in the social studies, reporting 
how seventh-grade pupils developed their own content-appraisal instru- 
ment at the Western Michigan College of Education Campus School. 
Pupils ability, as suggested by previous achievement, was used as a 
means of determining the type of questions (for example, matching, 
completion) which they prepared. Early felt that pupils could measure 
their success reasonably well, that test making was a good review process, 
and that children's attitudes toward tests Wer? improved. f 

Grim’s (30) technic for measuring social-studies attitudes reflected his 
belief that behavior is the least fallible index to attitudes. He developed 
a scale of beliefs in an experiment to gauge attitudes as reflected in 


pupil reactions. . 
Evaluation in the language-arts area was treated by several writers. 
ability appraisal in the schools 


Olson (61) was concerned with language- 3 
vith measurement 1n vocabulary 


of Seattle, and identified evaluation W) d jan d 
and reading, thinking writing, correcting errors, an preparation for 
, 5: perimentation with 


communication. Thompson (90) concentrated on exper à 
Speech-rating technics. Davis (22) concluded that reading tests fail to 


evaluate all of the important skills involved and are essentially limited 


to word knowledge. ‘cal 
Also in the realm of language appraisal, 


readi ly for first-grade use and decided that only two 
vos purported 4 the interpretation of validity used. Grover 


Were satisfactory in terms of d 

(31), often enint with older children, reported her conclusion that 

Written compositions Were 2 suita 

ing pupil behavior and cited cases to 

inquiry, Sims (78) dealt with essay 

With implicati evaluator. i E 4 
h implications for the „school evaluation in special fields 


Other writings related to elementary b : * 
or with diia to special topics include Spitzer's (81) review of technics 


Tor evaluating outcomes of instruction in arithmetic. He qe acd 
Tent tests and warned that improvements in i ae well be 
"hindered by the means of evaluation that we use. 1 "a ke es 
improving arithmetic tests were suggested, and appraisal of more than 


Stone (85) studied nine 


ble means for interpreting and evaluat- 
establish her point. In an analogous 
examinations as a projective technic, 
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computational competencies, of themselves, was urged. Dean (23), 
following up a study by Chase, equated 1694 children to appraise the 
relationship between subject preferences and achievement, and inferred 
that the relationship was not a significant one. A rather unusual article 
in the “miscellaneous” category was contributed by Sands (72) who 
dealt in general terms with evaluating spiritual values. 


Evaluation of the Elementary-School Teacher’s Competence 


A number of efforts were made in the last several years to study the 
question of determining teacher competence. Publications pertaining to 
teacher-personnel appraisal range from the simple checklists or scales. such 
as the writers obtained from Delaware (24) and from Denver University 
(25), to more elaborate devices like the Ohio Teaching Record (58). The 
last named is comprehensive but complicated to use. It requires repeated 
visits to the classroom of a given teacher and assumes insight and ex- 
perience in the observer. Beecher has produced a book (10) and several 
devices (11, 12, 13) for studying competence. Simple forms for use 
with student teachers have been tried out at the University of Hawail 
(95, 96). The Morrison and Ruegsegger scale (53) also merits mention 
as an attempt to determine competence with reference to predetermined 
“Cardinal Objectives of Elementary Education.” 

The Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development (6) 
has taken a stand against the more formal means of rating teachers in 
a recent report. McCall’s recent study (46) suggested that there per 
little if any relationship between teacher competence, as he had defined 
it in terms of measurable pupil growth, and teachers’ training, experience, 
and administrators’ and colleagues’ ratings. Pupil judgment proved a 
better index to the teacher’s ability than did the more conventional 
measures. 

Shane (76) has surveyed teacher appraisal in 35 suburban-school 
systems selected as “educationally interesting?” and summarized the ap- 
praisal procedures identified in seven categories. 


Evaluation of Changes in Children’s Behavior 


Research and writings which bear directly or indirectly on recording 
and studying changes in behavior become of particular importance if 
one accepts the view that the evaluative process is concerned with the 
study, interpretation, and guidance of children’s behavior. (See definitions 
discussed in the first and second paragraphs of this chapter.) It is 
exceedingly dificult to review and summarize relevant books and articles 
because of their number and variety. In order to cope with the problems 
of quantity, the writers attempted to classify materials under the headings 
below. 

Behavior scales and checklists used in the study of behavior and re- 
viewed here are for the most part mimeographed or inexpensively 
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d below were designed for 
adapted for use with 


younger boys and girls. The schools of Long Beach (45) and Santa 
Barbara (73) produced scales that could be used with children in the 
upper grades. The Department of Public Instruction in Hawaii (36, 37) 
has developed behavior checklists for the kindergarten and primary 
level, and Springfield, Missouri (82), devised teachers’ checklists for 
actions indicative of “considerate” or “incon- 
and adolescents. Keene, New Hamp- 
and San Diego (71) have created 
school behavior, and hobby 


printed. Most frequently the items mentione 


organizing subjective re 
siderate” behavior in older children 
shire (42), New York City (57). 
forms for studying group activity. general 
interests, Writers in various fields, such as Michaelis (51) in the social 
Studies, have incorporated simple behavior appraisal-scales in books or 
articles. One treatment of behavior scales as a whole appears in Chapters 
) and 10 of a California State Department of Education booklet (17). 

Anecdotal and diary-type records as evaluative tools have become 
thoroly established since Traxler (92) and Hamalainen (33) published 
their early treatments. Chapter 12 in the 1950 Yearbook of the Asso- 
Clation for Supervision and Curriculum Development (7), and the 
anecdotal records data prepared by the Division on Child Development 
and Teacher Personnel of the American Council on Education (4) are 
among the current writings. Adkins (1) has contributed an analysis of 
the observational technics indispensable to suitable recordings of behavior. 

Projective technics as a means of appraising the inner world of 
Childhood have continued to grow in popularity. Smith (79) has de- 
veloped a kind of “workbook” which. when children make written 


entries, suggests unsatisfied personal-social needs. Piper (63) has created 
ild's emotional needs pattern. Similar 


A Story about Me to obtain a chi n e ie 
instruments in use include certain of the Ohio guidance tests for il 
mentary grades, for instance, Who’s Who in My Group? (59) and The 


Wishi tly developed an instrument called 
a ON, e d tructed so as to disclose some 


the Van Pi x pis : 
D it Series-Wishes, a device cons 
of the emotional needs of older children and youth. Bell (14), Frank 
(29), and Stein (84) are persons who have written, during the last 
Several years, on the theory and practice of projective methods as means 
of evaluating behavior. : oo — 
nterest inventories sometimes are used in conjunction with the evalu- 
Malcolm (49) discussed some of the 


ation of t] E 
he educational program. i 
Values and limitations of these devices, while Roeber (70) attempted to 


analyse seven inventories with regard to the vocabulary used in each. 
"ox (28) considered the question of the stability of given expressed 


intere : E 

sts over a period of time. 

ociometric devices sometimes play a part in elementary-school evalu- 
ature and quality of intergroup 


ation. Because it is a study of the nal T ed 
relationships, sociometry lends itself readily to the process 0 etermining 
Whether certain values are being achieved within the classroom. Hubley 
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(39) and Jennings (40) have helped to clarify the role of sociometric 
procedures in evaluation, as has the American Council on Education (41). 


Evaluation as Measurement 


Evaluation as a loosely used synonym for measurement was one of 
the five interpretations of the concept of evaluation mentioned in the 
introductory paragraph of this chapter. Wrightstone (101, 103) noted 
the trend toward recognizing measurement as subordinate to evaluation, 
and Stanley (83) pointed to the relationship between standardized testing 
programs and the objectives suggested by educational values. Traxler's 
(91) 15 criteria for a suitable testing program have proved useful to 
the evaluator seeking to determine the relationship between the general 
appraisal process and the place of tests. Another practical statement 
regarding the meaning of test results in appraising progress was made 
by Taylor (88). Finally, the student of evaluation should find provocative 
those reports of studies of cultural bias in intelligence testing, with their 
implications for evaluation of the individual, written by Davis (18) Davis 
and Havighurst (19), and Davis and Hess (20). 
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CHAPTER IX 


The Organization of the Educational Program 
HENRY J. OTTO 


The position taken here is that elementary education is synonymous 
and middle childhood and that elementary 


with schooling for early 
h schooling is provided children 


woh are the service units thru whicl 
uring early and middle childhood. Altho the separate parts of elementary 


education (nursery school, kindergarten, and elementary grades) had 
different origins, educational theory has now accepted the importance of 
unity and continuity in educational services for children. The desired 
amount of unity and continuity can never be achieved as long as we 
Continue to talk and think and write about nursery schools as such, 
kindergartens as such, and elementary schools as such. The extent to 
which the separateness of these parts still exists in thought and practice 
is evidenced by the complete absence of researches in which a unified 
approach has heen made in teacher personnel, curriculum offering, pupil 
Personnel, school facilities, school organization, or supervision for the 
two- to seven-year-age group. Research on administrative and organiza- 
tional problems simply has not touched the supposedly unified schooling 
for early childhood. 


1 The organization of the convention : 2 1 
be in flux. Its shifting character is influenced by changes in educationa 


theory (which have been described in preceding chapters), increasing 
enrolments, population shifts, school district reorganization, and changes 
in the internal organization for administration and supervision within 
school systems. The number of pupils enrolled in kindergarten a 
Grades T to VIII, inclusive, was 18,832,098 in 1940 (36) and is expecte 

to reach a peak of 26,594,000 by 1957 (35). In 1790 the population of 
the United States was 94-9 percent rural, but by 1950 only 36.3 percent 
of the people lived in areas classified as rural. Between 1940 and 1950 
there was an actual decrease in the rural population from 57,245,573 to 
54,669,361, while the total U. S. population increased from 131,669,275 
to 150,697,361. These changes in population are causing important 
changes in the organization of elementary schools in rural areas and are 
Creating organizational, housing, and class-size problems in urban schools. 


School Districts, School Buildings, Schools 
Progress in the consolidation of school districts is changing the types 
of schools attended by elementary-school pupils. In 1910 there were 
Hos one-teacher one-room buildings; they comprised 80 percent of 
265,474 public-school buildings in use at that time. By 1948 the 
a er of one-room one-teacher buildings in use had decreased to 
096 (36). In the same year, however, there were also 17,500 two- 


al elementary school continues to 
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teacher and 7000 three-teacher schools. There were approximately 72.600 
local school districts in 1951. It was estimated that about 88 percent 
of these had fewer than 10 teachers. Out of 67,000 districts in 35 states 
for which detailed reports were available, 13,000 reported no teachers 
(all pupils presumably being transported to other districts), 34,000 
reported only one teacher, and 12,000 had at least two but fewer than 10 
teachers. The percent that one-teacher schools were of all elementary 
schools in 1948 ranged from 7.3 in Massachusetts to 96.9 in Iowa (8). 
About 10 percent of elementary-school pupils attend private and parochial 
schools each year. In 1948 there were approximately 10,000 nonpublic 
elementary schools, 100 of which were nonsectarian private schools, the 
remainder were operated by more than a score of religious denominations. 
These nonpublic schools enrolled 2,451,430 elementary-school pupils in 


1948 (36). 
Types and Sizes of Elementary Schools 


Complete nationwide data on types and sizes of elementary schools are 
not available. A 1948 report from 1372 out of 3796 city-school systems 
revealed eight-year elementary schools in 23 percent of the 1372 systems, 
six-year schools in 68 percent, five-year schools in 2 percent, and mis- 
cellaneous patterns in 7 percent (21). One or more kindergartens were 
being operated in 59 percent of these city-school systems, prekindergarten 
units in 2 percent, nursery schools in 1l percent, and child-care centers 
in 10 percent. Kindergartens are frequently not systemwide in the cities 
which report that kindergartens are being operated. Prekindergartens, 
nursery schools, and child-care centers are seldom systemwide. The net 
result is that school provisions for children under six years of age are 
scattered in location, thus making kindergartens available to less than 
one-half of the eligible five-year-olds, and nursery schools available only 
to a very few children. 

The sizes of schools, in terms of number of pupils enrolled, range from 
one pupil in some one-teacher schools to about 3000 in a few very large 
city elementary schools. The enrolment in one-, two-, and three-teacher 
schools can be implied from the number of teachers employed in each. 
In 1948 about 1.5 million children, or about 6.5 percent of all public- 
school pupils, were attending one-teacher schools; about 2.7 percent (data 
from 24 states) were attending three-teacher schools, and 3.6 percent 
(data from 28 states) were attending two-teacher schools (8). The 
median city elementary school in 1948 enrolled 402 pupils (21). 


Class Size and Teacher-Pupil Ratio 


The only available data on teacher-pupil ratio are those published 
e Biennial Survey of Education in which the total number 
f pupils in average daily attendance (or in enrolment) in elementary 
or y schools is divided by the total number of teachers in such 


dar : 
es n "1947-48 this ratio was 27.8 to 1 on the basis of enrolment, 
scnools- 


regularly in th 
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and 24.3 to 1 on the basis of average daily attendance (36). The size of 
elementary-school classes in city school systems in 1949-50 ranged from 
less than 10 to more than 90 pupils, the median ranging from 25.2 in 
cities of 5000 to 10,000 in population, to 35.3 in cities over 500,000 in 
population (23, 24, 25). 
Grouping of Pupils 
In 1947-48, 53 percent of 1598 city school systems were using ability 
grouping in some form in one or more schools. The percent of cities using 
ability grouping ranged from 72 in cities of more than 100,000 popu- 
lation, to 44 in cities of 2500 to 5000 population (21). The report did not 
indicate whether ability grouping in these cities was used in elementary 
9r secondary schools, or in what proportion of its schools it was used 
In each of the reporting schools. € 
The trend in recent years has been away from the more mechanica 
aspects of grouping and toward a greater consideration of pe n 
as mental hygiene (1), sociometrics (12), human ag pe E 
room (26), and the various dynamics of group relations. 1 e ia » 
Cunningham and others (3) dealt with group goals, d xar tie 
the group, group structure, group adjustment, and group i ies her: 
School program. Petty (27) studied intraclass groupme prob i * of 
Practices in Grades I, III, and V with reference to Ha gm E pe 
arithmetic, reading, and social studies. The Lia ge ge ap sad 
Intraclass grouping studied were (a) the selene o rei ener 4 
9f each class to practices in grouping: (b) technics use 7 and Aa 
Broups; and (c) the role of classroom facilities, equipment, à 
tional materials in group work. 
Problems 
grade class of 35 pupils, 
four years and six months to eight years 
„fifth of the class having mental ages per] 
SIX years at the time they enter school in the p pr eque ds 
Others (17) reported that more than one-third of the 4 ji -grader 
tested were unready for systematic reading oar ne at the beginning 
of the school term. Russell and Hill (31) concluded that about 30 percent 
of first-graders needed to be in smaller classes and would require We 
individual attention if they were to achieve satisfactory growth in the 
rst grade. There is considerable evidence to show that under present 
Conditions of large classes. most children with mental ages under six 
Years experience difficulty in learning to read (20). Two reports je 
\ directions in which solutions might be sought.’ Hildreth (9) outline 
Í Several plans for first-grade admission based upon chronological age. 
obson (11) reported upon the success which the schools in Brookline, 
assachusetts, have had over a 10-year period in using mental age 
Criteria for admission to first grade. 


First-Grade Entrance and Grouping 


Studies have shown that in a typical first- 


mental agés will range from 
and six months, with fully one 
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State and Local Systemwide Controls 


The organization of local elementary schools must be designed in 
accordance with whatever state and local systemwide controls may exist. 
In only three states are six-year-old children included in the compulsory 
school-attendance age-range; children are not required to attend school 
until age seven in 36 states, and not until age eight in nine states (14). 
Permissive attendance below the lower limit of compulsory attendance 
is authorized in all states, but in some states schooling for children under 
six years of age or for children below the lower limit of compulsory 
attendance must be financed entirely out of local funds. 

Some curriculum prescriptions by the state legislature exist in every 
state. Fletcher (5) found 48 different subjects and topics and 20 special 
activities or special days identified in the laws of one or more states. 
In the former group the nature of alcoholic drinks, physiology and 
hygiene, and the federal constitution were named in the laws of 35 to 48 
states. In the latter group display of the flag, medical inspection, fire 
drills, and birthdays of prominent Americans were included most 
frequently. 

No research is available to show the nature and extent of influence 
upon the curriculum and organization of an individual school of state 
courses of study, state accreditation procedures, or of local systemwide 
controls growing out of the administration of local courses of study, super- 
visory practices, or other systemwide requirements. 


School Sessions 


There is considerable variation in the length of the school day. In 
1938-39 the length of the school day in minutes, including lunch and 
recess periods, in Group I cities ranged from 270 to 480 with a median 
of 391 in Grade I, and from 330 to 480 with a median of 400 in Grade 
VIII (22). The corresponding figures were somewhat lower in cities 
smaller than those in Group I. Data for 1948 show that the most popular 
hour for the opening of the morning session was 9:00 a.m., with 8:30 and 
8:45 following in that order; the most popular closing hour was 3:30 p-m., 
followed by 4:00, 3:00, 3:15, and 3:45 in that order (21). Common 
practice seems to place kindergartens on half-day schedules altho some 
authorities in the field of early-childhood education recommend all-day 
sessions for kindergarten children (6, 37). Olson stated (26) that there 
probably are no better educational reasons for putting kindergartens 
on half-day sessions than there are for putting other grades on a similar 


schedule. 


Departmentalization 


In 1948. 51 percent of 1598 city school systems reported the us : 
Jepartmentalization. These 1598 school systems represented a 42 percen 
deps 


pling of the 3796 city school systems in existence at that time. 
sampling 


e of 
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E onmi fact to note is that 35 percent of those who reported the use 
oo per said it was “on the way out” in their school 
AA ). Out of 108 curriculum and teaching practices found in 
bil gr mi and 20 nondepartmentalized intermediate-grade class- 
aig wi (30) found only 14 items which showed a statistically 
s ant difference in the percent of the two groups of schools using 

em. On the basis of endorsement by specialists in elementary education 
only one of the seven differences favoring the departmental schools was 
endorsed, whereas all seven of the differences favoring the nondepart- 


mentalized schools were approved by the specialists. 


Reorganization Trends in Primary Grades 


Y s complexity of entrance, grouping. and promotion problems in the 
indergarten and primary grades has led school systems in various parts 
iment with a variety of 


T the country during the past 20 years to exper! a 
exible plans. A unique plan is the monthly admission scheme in South 


Plainfield, New Jersey (7). Vestibule classes, prefirst grades, and junior 
ol systems for children 


first grades have been established by other scho f 
chronologically old enough to enter first grade but otherwise unready 
or the first-grade curriculum. Flexibility in organization of the primary 
Srades, rather than alterations in entrance age or progress rate, char- 
acterize the more recent innovations (2, 4, 13, 18, 19, 28, 29, 32, 33, 34). 
Systematic appraisal of these plans is meager, Kelly (15, 16) having 

In 1948, 17 percent of 


Pie the only recent attempt at evaluation. 
ne 1598 city school systems included in a survey reported one or more 


Schools in each system in which pupils were classified by divisions rather 


than by grades (3). 


N 
*eded Research 
ase of education in which research is needed 


More than in the area of elementary-school organization and administra- 
lion, With few exceptions, the research now available consists of surveys 
of present practice. Altho survey data are valuable, only hit-or-miss 
Progress can be expected in an area unless surveys of present practice 
im generously interspersed with experimental studies. Every topic treated 
n the preceding sections is in urgent need of carefully designed studies 
at wil] resili in better guideposts to action than are now available. 
«d er topics in need of research are: (a) optimum size of elementary 
‘Chools for effective and economical administration, supervision, and 
instruction: (b) the impact of enrolment and attendance factors upon 
orga eanization of the school; (c) the relation between curriculum and 
sta izational practices and school-plant facilities; (d) the influence of 
E am local systemwide controls upon the nature of educational services 
= Bees (e) the relation between instructional practices and the design 
urriculum; (f) articulation between grades and between the units 


There is probably no ph 
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of the 12-grade program: and (g) the relationship of school time (the 
school day) and the way in which this time is used in terms of the 
objectives stressed by the school and the activities in which the children 
engage. No doubt each reader could add a dozen or more specific 
problems in need of research attention. The opportunities are extensive 
and the need for research is urgent. 
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FOREWORD 


Tuc first complete issue of the REVIEW on “Adult Education” was Vol- 
ume 20, No. 3, in June 1950. It not only 


gave a fairly comprehensive 
summary of the literature of adult educatio 


n up to 1949, but also cited 


Paur L. Essert, Chairman 
Committee on. Adult Education 
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CHAPTER I 


Adult Education—An Overview 


PAUL L. ESSERT 


Since Spence’s summary (37) of evidences of growing pubilc interest in 
adult education up to and including 1949, Overstreet’s Mature Mind (33) 
has had wide popular as well as professional reading. This has been both 
a practical demonstration of public interest and a contributing factor to 
it, for it undoubtedly made an impression on adults of the nation that 
maturing in adulthood called for continuing study of one’s self and his 
cultural relationships. 

In Chapter VII of this issue of the Review, Houle points out that only 
a modest beginning has been made in adult education in the collection of 
basic data from which generalizations may be made about growth, either 


in quantity or quality of participation. However, during the period under 
l nature have appeared together with 


review some studies of a statistica 
e—both over 


some less exact estimates, which make it safe to generaliz 
long and short periods—that public interest in most areas of adult educa- 
tion is increasing. 

Essert's study (17) of the growth trends in all specializations over the 


past quarter of a century is helpful, tho based upon a synthesis of statis- 
tical and nonstatistical data. This study estimated an increase of adult 
imately 14 million 


participants in all forms of adult education, from approxi 

in 1924 to 30 million in 1950, or over 100 percent increase. Essert con- 
cluded that wars, depressions, inflations, and other political and social 
events produced no serious changes in the general. upward trend of num- 
bers of adults participating, but rather resulted in shifts in sources of 
control and support, and changes in interests of participants and uses of 


the learning experience. g "-— 
dy of growth in participation on a national 


A much more reliable stu i 
hool and junior-college adult educa- 


scale, tho limited to urban public-sc : > 
tion, was that of the NEA Division of Adult Education Service (31). This 


study estimated that in 1951 there were over 5 million people enrolled in 
adult-education offerings of public schools and public junior colleges. 
During the five-year period 1947 thru 1951 this represented an increase 
of 51.2 percent in the public schools, while the junior-college enrolments 
in adult education more than doubled during the same period. 

Studies of other agencies and areas of specialization more concerned 
with qualitative than with quantitative analyses of trends have sometimes 
included some statistical data applicable to the period under review, or 
have generalized that interest has increased without giving statistical 
documentation. Some studies of this nature include reports by Lyle and 
Kehm (29) on trends in education for family living; Prendergast and 
Kessel (34) in the recreational fields; Kerrison (26) in labor education 
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in universities and colleges; Leigh (27) in public libraries; and Bliss, 
Symons, and Schruben (11) in the cooperative extension services of 
agriculture and home economics. 


Qualitative Trends 


Several efforts have been made to penetrate the evidence of growth in 
numbers of adults participating in education to discover underlying cur- 
rents of direction and purpose. Durrie (16) summarized observable trends 
in a symposium of articles written by authorities in various fields of 
specialization, including the following: Coit and others (15) in workers’ 
education, Calver (14) in fundamental education, Shangold (36) in edu- 
cation of the foreign-born, Weaver (42) in civil defense training, Hamlin 
(22) and Wilson (43) in rural education, Thayer and Wilkins (40) in 
adult vocational education, Lyle and Kehm (29) in education for home 
and family living, Caliver (13) and Ruja (35) in health education, 
Prendergast and Kessel (34) in education for leisure, and Kaplan (24) 
in education relating to improvement of industrial relations. 

From this symposium Durrie drew conclusions that the trends were in 
the direction of: (a) greater emphasis upon the education of the individ- 
ual in relation to his cultural setting, (b) greater emphasis on community 
and public affairs and human relations in group life, (c) a shift from 
determining needs by random individual requests toward an attempt to 
discover more basic and underlying needs, (d) deeper concern with 
democratic philosophy as well as its implementation, and (e) general 
recognition of the need for community organization of adult education 
activities. 

The study of the NEA Division of Adult Education Service (31) gave 
some statistical documentation to support a generalization that there are 
observable trends toward increased emphasis upon adult education for 
civic responsibility and for a concern with the meaning and application 
of democracy in all phases of life. However, the study clearly showed that 
there is no tendency in the public schools to decrease offerings for voca- 
tional competence and in the recreational fields to attain the other objec- 
tives, but showed rather that there is a tendency to supplement adult 
education for “enrichment of life? and “vocational competence” with 
education for “civic responsibility.” 

_ Current trends and practices on the international level, reported by 
UNESCO (41), furnished a basis of comparison of the characteristics 
and goals of the movement in the United States with other nations. Viewed 
broadly, there are no fundamental differences from Durrie's list (16). 
cited previously. The major differences are in point of departure, cul- 
tural interpretations, and implementations. 

[n general, it can be said that observers see adult education moving i! 
the direction of becoming a more dynamic force in modifying cultural 
change. rather than simply respondine to it after the fact. Studies relating 
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a a quam of this trend are treated more fully in remaining 
ioe a his mmm The trend in methodology seems to be toward 
v selbe € un erstanding of the needs of the individual within his 
Sao es ^ rather than either apart from the other. The point of de- 
of Ae ini = ped seems to be that of supplementing the efforts 
ehe ivi ual to mature within adult groups that already exist in the 
um as contrasted with previous emphasis upon forming new and 
this s po for adult education. Studies which amplify the nature of 
nical us reported in Chapters II and IV. None of these trends are 
n anc probably do not represent alternatives as much as they 
present new and additional objectives of both learners and leaders. 


Trends in Organization for Research 
and leaders involved in adult edu- 
trends in adult education during 


ffected by them. Chapter VII of 
ation. But since two agencies 


Institutions, organizations, agencies, 
cation have played a part in clarifying the 
the period under review and have been a 
this issue of the Review expands this observ 
pi concurrently come into existence during the period, and have made 
i dal P beginnings toward strengthening research and communi- 
sone i = aia ud of the period would not be complete without citing 
Gen, Ae heir studies and reports. These two agencies are the Adult Educa- 
Ford a eek of the U. S. A. and the Fund for Adult Education of the 
Wien oundation. While there have been other periods in adult education 

ten organized human resources have been joined by organized capital, 
neither the organization nor the capital has been as extensive or as con- 
cerned with improving the competency of leadership as seems to be the 


Case in this development. . . 
t of adult education came into 


"These two vital forces for the improvemen ; à 
and while neither saw its 


official being at about the same time (3, 20), : 
he other, they did find much in 


Concerns as limited by or to those of t 
common. The projects which they have undertaken cooperatively represent 
either organization leading toward research or further identification of 


speek needed. These projects and developments to date were reported in 
E respective organization's first annual reports (4. 19). Fletcher (18) also 
escribed the broad outline of the policies and program of the Fund for 


Adult Education. 
: Of particular interest Y 
hew magazine Adult Lea 


vas the emergence, from their joint efforts, of the 
dership. This journal was designed to reflect 
incest in methodology in adult education, and has been devoted to par- 
maar technics of the practicing adult educator. Some of the technics 
an in early issues were as follows: the group in the community (5), 
a e planning (6), group leadership (7), using resources (8), and 
wie toward goals (9). In each instance the journal's operations com- 
d special consultants, and staff carried on extensive research in 

ning needs and interests of the field, analyzing, sifting, and 
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organizing the bestknown practice, and projecting and testing various 
hypotheses. 

Two other joint projects of the Adult Education Association and the 
Fund for Adult Education should be mentioned because of their long-term 
potentials for the organization of research and the stimulation of serious 
study. The first of these was the organization of a council of national 
organizations interested in adult education, to be affiliated with the Adult 
Education Association (2). It was designed to perform the function of 
synthesis of various national groups in which adult education is a part of 
a broader program, and will select and attack problems of adult educa- 
tion with organized research materials. 

The second of these joint projects was the Area Conference Organization 
Project (1). This project was designed to stimulate and nourish organiza- 
tion at the local and regional levels for pooling and sharing best practices 
and sound knowledge in adult education, for coordinating research on 
common problems related to particular local or regional environments, 
and for encouraging and implementing inservice education of leaders in 
adult education. 

In addition to these joint studies of the Adult Education Association and 
the Fund for Adult Education, each has independently undertaken research 
and experimentation pertinent to adult education. Most of these are cited 
in the material of subsequent chapters of this Review. 


Needed Research 


The period between 1949-1952 might be characterized as one in which 
adult education was drawing the broad outlines of a program of more 
substantive research, to which organization of manpower and capital was 
lending substantial implementation. ; 

This apparently optimistic generalization, however, should not be inter- 
preted to mean that there are not many important questions in adult 
education in which there is little if any evidence of thoughtful research 
and experimentation in the field. Blakely (10) has made it clear that 
there is grave question in the field as to whether it has properly interpreted 
needs and motivations of adults in relation to our time. Bryson's analysis 
(12) of trends toward centralization in business, labor, and government 
raised the question of whether citizens’ efforts to find creative, democratic 
expression of personality in these areas are not illusionary motivations, 
even if we read them right. Hallenbeck (21) raised a related question: 
With all of our concern about methodology directed toward the participa- 
tion of the citizen in public affairs, do we really understand the nature 
of his attitudes and problems in participation? All of these and other 
literature dealing with the nature of our problems in a changing culture 
suggest the need for genetic studies of the nature of adult growth in rela- 
tion to cultural change, the way the adult learns, and when and what 

he learns. 
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Psychological studies of adult-learning problems and motivations at any 
particular age level are important in understanding the adult-learning 
process and its unique characteristics. Illustrative of these are the studies 
of Lorge (28), Nicholson (32), Zander (44), and other studies cited in 
Chapter II and Chapter IV of this issue. But there is need for studies in 
adult education similar to the significant and growing body of research 
in child growth and adolescent growth, studies which have done much to 
make elementary and secondary education conscious of the organic, 
dynamic, and social nature of learning. , . 

Practically no significant research is existent which deals with the 
problems related to financing of adult education. Kempfer and Wood (25) 
collected some financial practices in financing adult education in public 
Schools and colleges. Recent surveys of education, including that of the 
NEA Division of Adult Education Service (31), and various state and 
regional surveys (23, 30, 39) contained some estimates of cost in rela- 
lion to the total budget of institutions engaged in other activities, chien 
of financing courses and classes, and other items of information. Stan! ye 
study (38) was unique in that it was probably the first attempt to estab- 


lish a measure of cost-quality relationship. Much more serious and exten- 


sive study is needed along this line before adult education can begin to 
r the fee-payer will get 


say what kind of adult education the taxpayer o 


or his money. ; 
Other ee of research needed will appear in the chapters which follow. 
These chapters deal with some of the areas in which dani, a 
more adequately be documented than in others. The a =e ae 
consistently aware of the fact that adult education is still at i : age S 
it must draw freely from documentation of thoughtful speculation as we 


as that of tested experience. 
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CHAPTER II 


Developments in Education for Later Maturity 


CLARK TIBBITTS and WILMA DONAHUE 1 


Tue past decade has seen a marked development of interest in adult 
education addressed to middle-aged and older adults. Education for the 
older adult may be seen, in part, as an extension of adult education gen- 
erally. In perhaps greater part, it is education for a new period of life 
with needs, interests, and characteristics of its own. 

This growing focus of attention on education for older adults parallels 
the total development of interest in this period of life as represented by 
the opening up of the entire field of gerontology. Gerontology itself has 
sprung from increased life expectancy which has already sent up the 
number and proportion of older people beyond all expectation, from the 
newer knowledge of the aging process, and from concern for the well- 
being of aging people (98). 

Research, clinical study, and observation reveal that the period beyond 
50 years of age represents a definite phase of life characterized not only 
by changes in the organism, in physiological and psychological capacities 
(40, 106), and in the individual’s social situation, but also by the per- 
sistence of desires or needs common to people of all ages (26, 41). It is 
becoming recognized, also, that aging is a period of gradual transfer from 
the responsibilities of parenthood and career application to a period of 
broadening interests, preservation and improvement of the culture, assump- 
tion of community responsibility, and expression of creative impulses (82, 
116). 

From these basic concepts, education for aging is seen to have a number 
of objectives. One is to give the individual knowledge of the changes taking 
place in his organism, in his mental capacities, in his personality, and in 
his social situation, in order that he may understand them and make suit- 
able adjustments (26, 28, 37, 41). Another is to provide new knowledge 
and skills that may afford a basis for continuing employment, voluntary 
services, and creative expression. A third objective is that of education for 
enjoyment of the arts, for intelligent citizenship, and for postponement of 
mental deterioration. A fourth is that of upsetting current stereotypes of 
aging and substituting constructive concepts and social attitudes. Fifth, is 
education to provide the specialized knowledge required by those who are 
working with older people. 

A comprehensive review of research in the field necessarily concerns 
itself with a wide range of subjectmatter. There must be recognition of 
the changing nature of the individual because of its implications for pro- 
gram content and method of presentation. Equally important is under- 


1 The authors wish to acknowledge their indebtedness to John C. Leukhardt, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, for assistance in assembling the bibliographical references. 
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st i i 
pU of problems of personal adjustment and potential social roles in 
er maturity. Much interest, of course, will focus on programs underway. 


Previous Reviews 


da eee review is the first one directed specifically at the older 
education, there have been reviews in related areas. Lorge 
ie Kushner (87) have reported on the physiological, intellectual, and 
Me cda characteristics of adults basic to their education. Brozek (24) 
Seer p radis on age trends and concluded that while changes in eff- 
EN y of sensory, motor, and intellective functions are fairly well estab- 
ed, the patterns are by no means universal. 
Developments in the study of age trends in the intellectual capacities 
during maturity can be followed thru the tri-yearly reviews of Lorge (84) 
and the reports of Donahue (40) and Shock (108, 109). Granick (54) 
Teported upon articles pertaining to the psychology of senescence and 
Concluded that while older people suffer some decline in capacity, on the 
whole they are stable personalities adaptable to new situations. Bayley 
and Espenschade (7) traced the development and decline of motor ability 
from childhood thru maturity. Kuhlen (75) prepared an excellent review 
5 the literature on age differences in personality during adult years, and 

lair (15), Frank (50), and Granick (55) more recently reviewed studies 
of psychopathology. 

In general, a reading of the revie 
ehrens and Nester (8) that results are not yet 
etter measuring instruments are needed. that w 

tion needs better definition, and that longitudin 


ws must lead one to conclude with 
satisfactory, that new and 
hat is meant by deteriora- 
al studies are necessary. 


Changing Capacities 

There are long-accepted stereotypes of the aging which describe them 
as individuals whose sensory and intellectual capacities are deteriorating 
and whose jnterests in life are gradually diminishing. These stereotypes 
have led educators, business and industry and older people alike, to take 
a pessimistic view of the potentialities of aging persons for continued 
development. Confusion between the patterns of normal senescence and 
Pathological senility (43, 114) obstructs the design of educational pro- 
grams which would minimize the effects of age upon the capacities and 
performances of the individual and release remaining growth factors. 

What is needed is an accurate assessment of the characteristics of 
senescent changes and their implications for training and use of individuals 
after 50. Research has not yet been sufficiently extensive or intensive to 
give unequivocal evidence of the influence of age. While recent studies 
have added few new concepts, they have tended to confirm observations 
and previous findings with regard to the nature and direction of age 
changes, and to furnish a few new clues, largely indirect, but important to 


education. 
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The extent of deterioration of intelligence may be related to the content 
of educational programs and to method of instruction. However, use of 
available measuring instruments is of doubtful value in classifying indi- 
viduals with regard to the extent of intellectual change. Comparisons be- 
tween the deterioration score on the Wechsler-Bellevue and the Rorschach 
show no correlation (30); likewise a comparison between the Wechsler- 
Bellevue and the efficiency index of the Babcock-Levy (48, 49) yields a 
correlation too low to have statistical significance. The Wechsler-Bellevue 
correlates less well with the Babcock-Levy efficiency index and Copples’ 
senescent decline formula than the latter two correlate with each other 
(16). 

Defects in the construction of tests for use with older people may be 
responsible, in part, for the recorded decline in intellectual capacity. Power 
and speed factors are frequently mixed in the same tests. When these two 
factors are measured separately, the majority of decline can be accounted 
for by slowing down in the speed factor, performance power remaining 
essentially unchanged (85). Since the decrease in speed of performance is 
reported to be more rapid before 60 than in the years following, it appears: 
then, that resistance to decline may develop with age (9). Validity of 
appraisals of deterioration might be better if a “recognition type” of 
measurement rather than the usual “recall type” were used (53). 

Verbal ability shows the highest resistance to deterioration. Vocabulary. 
information, and comprehension show little decline as compared with the 
more abstract arithmetical reasoning, digit span, and block assembly (9. 
17, 65). However, the rate of verbal fluency may be reduced to the point 
that the older individual will show a defect in thought arising from the 
low rate of association (10). These findings argue the importance of 
initiating educational programs which capitalize on verbal capacities while, 
at the same time, allow for the fact that words cannot be used with the 
same fluency. 

A common complaint of older people is about their inability to learn 
and their inability to recall previously known materials. Perhaps no other 
factor is so responsible for keeping them away from educational expe- 
riences. There is little evidence that learning or recall differ markedly with 
age. The usual curve of forgetting established on younger people appears 
to hold for older people (112). Learning of tasks having but little meaning 
usually results in poor performance. Learning the order of pressing 8 
series of keys, for example, shows a decline in performance, as displayed 
by a loss of speed in the 30's, a loss of accuracy in the 40's, and a marked 
loss of both in the 50's and 60's (69). This may represent progressive 
change in motivation rather than a decline in ability to learn a serial 
task. On the other hand, Russian and shorthand were learned by a 
younger and an older group with no significant difference between the 
learning efficiency of the two groups (85). The handicap of the older 
person is the culture-derived attitude toward learning. Thus the adult 
educator must provide tangible evidence to the older student that he is 
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"ot only learning. but learning and forgetting in a fashion common to 
all people. 
. The slowing down of the individual is one characteristic change which 
Is made conspicuous by the consistency with which it appears in studies 
even of widely varied abilities. As already mentioned, the rate of verbal 
fluency is decreased. Writing speed is similarly reduced with age (12); 
the rate of addition is slowed and is closely correlated with writing speed 
(11) ; simple auditory reaction time increases with age, and there isa trend 
toward larger individual differences which may be a reflection of increas- 
ing variations in attention with age (94). The relationship between the 
Speed of response to continuous repetition of a task and the degree of 
monotony declines for both youth and senescents, but the decline is less 
marked for older people (17). In educational programs, cognizance should 
be taken of the slower intellectual pace at which older people perform. 
Little evidence is available as a basis for explaining changes in psycho- 
logical function. Changes in the central nervous system often — 
generalized atrophy of the cerebrum, loss of cortical neuroses, nr. s 
turbance of metabolism (95). Correlations between the extent a yp 
9f change and performance have not, however, been adequately emon- 
strated. Educators must recognize the fact that lack of stimulating oan 
ment (39, 47, 66), failure to continue practice of skills and mental me 
tions (38), and decline in physical and psychological energy (27, m 
"d e equally responsible with structural changes of the nervous sys! 
or declining performance. g " 
Receptor Tee may also interfere with comprehension, of tiena and 
verbal stimuli, resulting in poorer performance (128). k us 
occur in pupil size (13), in dark adaptation (a c nien is posi- 
and the auxiliary apparatus of the eye (101). Liga P Tew, edd diniin- 
tively related to the amount of illumination and g p = R 
ished visual acuity in the eye can be compensated y ea » C i 
of illumination (a factor to be considered in equipping © ipia à olor 
Sensitivity, previously believed to decrease, may 74) Hi ecremeni a 
result of changes in visual acuity for near vision (7 ). earing acuity for 
high frequencies known to decrease (33) may be of little practical signifi- 
cance in the usual educational situation unless the frequencies in the 


Speech range are affected. Of high importance, however, may be the 


increasing inability of the aging to understand rapid speech and the con- 
o 


fusion of noi es (34). 
cios cit " age change show marked individual differences 


and may be largely determined by constitutional factors (68) ; this 
argues against the use of chronological age as a basis for eligibility for 
enrolment in programs for the aging. Should the results of recent studies 
using steroid hormones be confirmed, the constitutional patterns may be 
changed, even reversed. Atrophic changes may be restored, muscular 
strength increased (72), and the ability to think and willingness to expend 
intellectual energy improved by administration of sex hormones (27). 
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The educator, then, is challenged to provide experiences which promote 
the continued intellectual growth into late senescence of those individuals 
who remain physically and mentally capable. ` 


Adjustment to Aging 


Older people have problems of adjustment which are in part determined 
by the changes in their social circumstances, including the attitudes of 
others toward them. If the adult educator is aware of the nature and range 
of individual differences of the normal patterns of personality age-change, 
the cause of poor adjustment of old people, and the characteristics of good 
adjustment, he can do much to assist the aging to prepare for and meet 
the disturbing pressures of later maturity. Recent studies have contributed 
to our knowledge in this area. 

The Chicago Attitude-Interest Inventory (29), devised after careful 
study of age trends and personal adjustment from 60 thru 90, has helped 
to establish the fact that there is a continuity of personality from birth 
to death, and, hence, a certain predictability about behavior and adjust- 
ment in the later years. While the validity of the scale is such that it 
cannot be used to draw conclusions about individual cases, it is useful in 
defining the characteristics of groups of older people who are not senile 
(61). 

Rorschach studies of two groups of elderly males showed little statistical 
difference in adjustment between those 65 to 70 years of age and those 
75 to 80. But the responses of both groups differed markedly from the 
standards established for younger people (78). This study, and another 
(56) reveal a marked reduction in the total number of responses made, 
which may be explained in part by the reduced verbal fluency mentioned 
previously. 

Assessment of personality characteristics by a psychosomatic inventory 
showed middle-aged men to have tendencies toward greater rigidity in 
thinking, greater tension, and increased responsiveness to emotion-creating 
stimuli than younger men (25). Other studies revealed that at the same 
time there is a gradual diminution in the range of interests (56) and a 
concentration on vocational advancement to the exclusion of a broader 
pattern of activities (77). Educational programs are needed to provide new 
and stimulating experiences to counteract this restriction of interests. For- 
tunately, the educator can expect that earlier interests will persist into the 
later years, altho they may be expressed on a more constricted basis (76, 
111, 113). This should not, however, be a limiting factor to curriculum 
offerings because the creative abilities of older people and potentiality for 
growth in new fields still persist. 

Causes of poor adjustment of older people are closely associated with 
our social policies (4) and our negative attitudes toward the elderly (52). 
Since the difference between successful old age and old age fraught 
with disappointment and anxiety may be dependent upon the discovery 
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and learning of roles that are acceptable to society and the individual (60), 
adult education may well make the preparation of the aging for acceptable 
activities one of its major goals (44). Poor adjustment results when there 
has been no preparation for retirement, but if the worker is prepared to 
find satisfactory outlets for his drives, he can accept retirement (57). 
Since interest in retirement begins in the 40’s for both men and women 
(77), there is no need to delay introduction of the topic of preparation in 
educational programs until it is too late to bring about maximum results 
for the individual. 

Lack of social contacts, feelings of uselessness (92), loneliness and de- 
Pression (71), progressive physical handicaps (59), and inactivity (51), 
are problems frequently complained about by older people (103). Such 
Circumstances as withdrawal from normal living arrangements to residence 
in old-age homes further aggravate the problem of adjustment (96, 118). 
Yet it has been shown that adequate programs of treatment and education 
can greatly improve the adjustment of such people, including those suf- 
fering from functional mental disorders (2, 99, 117). 

But education for continuous life adjustment mus 
knowledge of the factors associated with good adjustment, as well as 
those characteristic of poor adjustment. Basic to a satisfying life during 
later maturity is activity, usefulness, and continued social experience. 
Specific social and personal requirements include association with other 
People in groups and in individual relationships, emotional satisfactions 
gained outside the family or thru marriage and remarriage, interest and 
Participation in a variety of activities and in the future, good health, n» 
cial security, religious expression, community and civic responsibilities, 
and good living arrangements (1, 22, 62, 80, 105). Happy people appear 
to be those with active minds and challenging € x41 m Es © 
Work has been shown to lead to better personal adjustment than living 
under similar circumstances without doing any work (73). : 

There is a dearth of objective studies which would help explain the 
dynamics of the observed changes in personality with age. Results of the 
Studies reported are, nevertheless, useful in suggesting the type of content 
needed in educational programs which will bring about the maximum 


adjustment of middle-aged and older adults. 


t be based upon a 


Programs for People 


Reflecting the traditional viev 
een on activity and learning aS 


v of aging, most emphasis thus far has 
measures to prevent or postpone with- 
drawal and deterioration (31, 90, 120). The point of view is beginning 
to take hold, however, that persons in middle life have just entered the 
Period of maximum, potential usefulness and that, in consequence, the 
role of education is to provide the mechanisms and the content that will 
enable them to maximize their contributions (37, 70, 91). 

The greatest development that has taken place thus far is in community 
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courses offered as preparation for the later years. These began in Michigan 
in the Spring of 1948 with a 16-week course offered by the University 
Extension Service (115). In their most advanced form, they have taken 
the nature of action-seminars in which the students survey community 
needs for aging, report their findings to the community, and press for 
action (42). When the idea developed in New York, out of recommendations 
of the Desmond Committee (100), the State Bureau of Adult Education 
put on a full-time worker, provided matching funds, aided local school 
systems in developing programs, and prepared teaching units on prepara- 
tion for retirement (93). The movement was joined by the University of 
Illinois (97) and by several school systems, as in New Jersey (19) and 
notably Los Angeles and Santa Barbara. There are probably others, but 
in the absence of a central clearinghouse facility, information does not 
come to light. 

The University of Chicago Committee on Human Development con- 
ducted a nine-months adjustment-to-aging seminar, one outcome of which 
was the development of a home study syllabus (83). The University also 
offers courses on adjustment to aging thru its downtown center. Year-long 
college programs for older people have been advocated to provide prepara- 
tion for aging and new skills, and one such college program came into 
operation during the year, at Cold Spring, New York. Reviews of some of 
the programs known to exist have been undertaken by Shock (107), the 
U. S. Office of Education (70), and the Welfare Council of Metropolitan 
Chicago (21). g 

Some attention has been given to encouraging older people to enrol in 
general courses in adult education in order to broaden their horizons an 
better equip them for citizenship. The New School for Social Research in 
New York (36) and Boston University are examples. Public libraries 1n 
Cleveland and Boston have set up special programs to encourage general 
learning by older adults. 

A special phase of education for older people is represented in the 
educational-activity programs finding their way into homes for the age 
(64). Donahue (39) has shown that there are positive results in personal 
adjustment, interest in personal appearance, conversation, initiation of 
activity, and desire for work. 

Still another related phase is found in activity centers and clubs organ- 
ized for or by older persons. While most of these seem to give primary 
emphasis to recreation, some, as the Hodson Center in New York, are 
encouraging participation in formal courses, discussion groups, art, music; 
and handicraft training (81). Self-initiated groups of older people to pro- 
mote personal development and continuing participation are found in “The 
Fossils” in Washington, D. C. (62), and the “Hyde Park Seniors" in 
Chicago. 

Most of the developments thus far noted have taken place in urban cen- 
ters. There is evidence that the need for continuing education, activity. 
and self-expression is equally great in rural areas (88), 
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One of the most flourishing developments is the experimentation with 
preretirement preparation in business and industrial establishments. Con- 
cern over this phase probably derives from the recognition that retirement 
Írom work without substitute activity is a crisis experience from which 
many may not recover without assistance (63). Hall (57) has shown that 
preparation for retirement may be more important than financial security. 
Current experiments are varied and few have been reported. Boyle (18), 
Breckinridge (20), and Exton (45) have reviewed some developments. 
t reparation may consist of medical examinations, supervisory ratings, and 
individual counseling (35). " 

Individual counseling is another phase of adult education for aging, 
but like the other phases is in the infant stage. Counseling over the range 
of problems of the later vears has been offered by the Allen Memorial 
Institute of Psychiatry at McGill University for some years. Monroe (91) 
has been offering health counseling on a broad basis for more than 
10 years at the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital. The Peabody Home in New 
York and the Montefiore Home in Cleveland Heights are providing nera 
counseling to nonresidents in order to enable them to live outside the insti- 
tutional environment as long as possible (79, 122). bl 

Vocational counseling is developing in response to the effort to enable 
older workers to remain in employment. Some industrial establishments 
Combine personal evaluation and counseling for job shifts with counseling 
or retirement (35). Several permanent and demonstration Ng aes 
Counseling projects have been undertaken in scattered communities. i ey 
have shown that older candidates for employment need confidence-bo ster- 
ing, help in realizing the extent of their readiness for work in jobs n 
to their career jobs, and assistance in finding job opportunities à. an 
breaking down employer resistance (119). Anderson (5) reported on a 


Counseling experiment involving older v 
The role of education in the rehab 
explored at the Rocky Hill (Connecticut 


as been reported by Covalt (32). : i 
Despite oia ins ar nog actual participation of middle-aged and older 


People in adult education programs has thus far been relatively weak. This 
is leading some adult educators and researchers to raise questions concern- 
P gs 
ing the effect of social definitions of the role of older people and consequent 
Self-concepts regarding learning capacity and activities for which educa- 
. A C 
tion is needed. : " . à 
The final point in connection with programs is community education to 
i f the true nature of aging, of the interests 


ring about understanding © E s ng, | Int 
and desires of older people, recognition of their potentiality for significant 
contribution, and of the effect of the alternative continued assignment of 
roles of withdrawal and idleness. Responsibility for community education 
to aging has been assigned repeatedly to adult education, by the National 

onference on Aging (46), the Adult Education Association (110), and 


the Chicago Community Project for the Aged (21). Many states and com- 
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munities have held conferences on aging. These have often, tho by no 
means always, been stimulated by or even involved adult educators. The 
Florida and Michigan conferences and the Desmond Committee hearings 
have become annual affairs attracting wide interest and resulting in useful 
publications. 


Professional Personnel 


Once it has been established, and it has been, that the later years con- 
stitute a separate and identifiable period of life, it becomes apparent that 
professional and supervisory personnel working with older people need 
specialized knowledge concerning their characteristics and problems. Some 
colleges, universities, and professional schools have introduced units or 
courses on gerontology and geriatrics into their curriculums (6). 

There has been more tendency for geriatric information to be inte- 
grated into other courses than for it to be offered separately. A survey 
made in 1948 by a committee of the Division of Later Maturity and Old 
Age of the American Psychological Association (58) showed that out of 
52 medical schools reporting, only nine were offering courses in geriatrics; 
28 others offered such instruction as a part of other courses. Recently, at 
the Third Southern Conference on Gerontology, University of Florida, 
consideration was given to the place of geriatric medicine in a medical 
school curriculum. It was the consensus that specialized courses should 
not be established, but that more emphasis should be put upon the medical 
problems of the older age group in other professional courses. 

A survey made in 1949 by the New York Joint Legislative Committee 
showed the same tendencies in thinking. Only 13 schools out of almost 
500 reported that they were offering special courses related to aging, and 
many of the respondents indicated that they did not contemplate estab- 
lishing special courses because instruction was already being included in 
regular courses. 

A related need is for post-graduate or inservice training for personnel 
already employed who find themselves with growing numbers of older 
persons among their group. It is clearly the task of adult education to 
provide the additional insights and knowledge required. Very little expe 
rience has found its way into the literature as yet. Institutes for com- 
munity leaders and for recreation workers have been described by Randall 
(102) and Ruskowski (104). Special training classes or institutes for 
operators and managers of old-age homes and nursing homes have been 
conducted by Loyola University (Chicago) and by state universities in 
Illinois, Kansas, Michigan, and Minnesota. 

A new development is the establishment, within universities, of special 
units for the study of aging. In 1951 the University of Florida established 
an Institute of Gerontology (3), and more recently, the Iowa State Board 
of Education authorized the state university to establish an Institute 9 
Gerontology with the purpose of promoting research, service, and teaching 
in relation to the problems of an aging population (89). 
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Research 


This review reveals the need for much research on education in the 
later years. The earlier sections indicate that fairly intensive work has 
begun on basic physiological and psychological age changes and on atti- 
tudes of older adults. Nevertheless, current identification and measurement 
of specific traits and capacities of people beyond age 50 represent mere 
surface scratching, and there is almost no information regarding capacity 
for perception, orientation, and integration of material. 

There is immediate need for tests to measure a variety of traits, with 

respect to both longitudinal changes with age and vertical distributions at 
different points in the life cycle. Existing knowledge of changes in physical 
and mental capacities must be examined with reference to its implications 
for performance capacity and for educational methods and environment 
(86). 
a is another critical research area. It has frequently been sug- 
gested that performance on tests and in learning situations may ne 
ditioned by motivational factors as much as by the invasion o P 
Organic processes of aging (26, 41, 86). Lorge (85) has reporte: Tn 
experiment. More needs to be known of the relationship between activi y 
and creativity and physical and mental health, premature deterioration 
and senility, and the role of adult education (26, 41). 


€ ” 
This line leads to consideration of why older adults are to be ‘ educated. 
seems that the central problem of aging re- 


“What shall be the social roles of aging and 
If older adults are to continue as 
r a paid or voluntary basis, then 


To the present reviewers, it 
Volves around the question, i: 
Older persons in modern society? 


$ A ithe: 
productive members of society, on either à p : i 
older people presumably will seck training directed toward their particu. 


lar requirements (26, 41). If citizenship pis arum is E ptit i 
then older adults will utilize educational facilities that ena 3 hem to v 
abreast of scientific and political developments. If practice e creative sl ills 
is to become a way of life, then there yil be a desire for appropriate 
traini ities for practicing them. 

n, A siti is pee on the roles of older 
adults: What types of activity are suited to e needs, interests, and 
capacities of maturity? What roles does or will society permit or assign 
? Particularly, what concepts do aging and older people 
have of their own proper roles? In our opinion, further information on 
these questions is as essential to development of education for the older 
adult as is further light on the capacities and traits with which this review 


to older people 


begins, . ne) 
The researches reviewed show that some, particularly sociologists, have 


been concerned with this area. Studies of needs and adjustments in retire- 
ment are being made. Further opportunity for study is available to adult 
educators thru courses now being offered. Most adult courses are open to 
older persons. In recent years, a good many courses have been addressed 
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specifically to those who have reached or passed middle age. Generally. 
enrolments have constituted only a minute fraction of the age group beyond 
50 years. What are the characteristics of those who do participate? Why 
do current offerings fail to attract the vast majority of mature adults? 
What are the roles of motivation, content, method of presentation, com- 
peting activities, or even absence of encouragement? 

Another factor in nonparticipation may be the belief, discussed earlier, 
that older persons are unable to learn. To what extent do adult educators 
share this belief and thus fail to encourage attendance by older adults or 
neglect to make the offerings attractive to them? What efforts has adult 
education made to dispel such belief, generally, and to change community 
attitudes toward aging and toward older people and with what results? 
These, too, are good research topics for educators. 

It was suggested earlier that research is needed on changing capacities, 
interests, and motivation in relation to teaching methods and the learning 
environment. Instructional programs, courses, and group projects now 
under way afford opportunity to study optimum length of class periods, 
size of instructional units, character of material, optimum size and age 
range of the group, methods of presentation, lighting, acoustics, seating, 
room temperature, and other aspects of the environment. There is vir- 
tually no objective information in this area. 
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CHAPTER III 


Developments in Fundamental Education 


for Adults 


PAUL L. ESSERT, M. B. LOURENCO-FILHO, and ANGELICA W. CASS 


Unorr the influence of the United Nations, most of its member nations 
have been working toward some common understanding of a kind and 
quality of education that is essential in any culture, but which at the same 
time recognizes cultural differences. This is coming to be known as “fun- 
damental education.” It aims at an all-round educational attack on social 
and economic problems and the integrated use of all educational agencies 
in underdeveloped areas. The underdeveloped areas may be entire regions 
or nations, or may be “spots” of rural or urban communities where rela- 
tively low standards of health, literacy, economic productivity, or respon- 
sible citizenship exist. The underdeveloped area may be one with a long 
history behind it, or it may result from periodic, current shifts of popula- 
tion, migrations, natural disaster, or other causes. Whatever the history, 
the new and invigorating spirit with which the problems are attacked by 
the participants in the educational process is one in which these partici- 
pants place a great faith in the power of education to assist people to help 
themselves in changing conditions over which they have some measure 
of control. 

Up to now the majority of the studies in the field are merely descrip- 
tive. However, the establishment of a basic set of principles and procedures 
is in process, altho the particular condition of each region precludes the 
application of any standardized approach. Instrumental in the work of 
establishing basic principles and procedures have been the concerted efforts 
of UNESCO's numerous agencies and commissions. Thru its Education 
Clearing House (19 Avenue Kleber, Paris, 16°), the organization has set 
up a materials-distribution center that to date has functioned as a prom- 
ising source of international publications of interest to common problems 
of fundamental education. Pertinent UNESCO publications—official re 
ports, monographs and occasional papers on education, bibliographies an 
directories on adult education, and related documents—are available in 
English in this country thru the International Documents Service ° 
Columbia University Press. Moreover, UNESCO has for some time main- 
tained some of the few international periodicals related to fundamenta 
education. The journal Fundamental and Adult Education reports quar- 
terly on programs and developments currently underway in various parts 
of the world. While references to Fundamental and Adult Education in the 
present chapter are to the English language edition, this journal and its 
companion, Education Abstracts, also appear in French and Spanis 


editions. 
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The Meaning of Fundamental Education 


In many countries fundamental education activities were described 
under the title of “adult education” (5, 39, 83). The names of govern- 
mental agencies in charge of such activities, and even the titles of their 
programs and projects did not correspond actually to these two fields. 
The present movement has involved in many countries former projects 
existing under the names of “adult education,” “mass education (52), 
“social education” (51, 70), or “supplementary and emergency education 


(5, 6). In order to allow for a better differentiation, the Organization of 


: « 
American States Division of Education recently coined the name “funda- 


mental education of adults" (61). However, since June 1952 the pre- 
viously mentioned bulletin maintained by UNESCO to report nr be 
the subject has added to its title Fundamental Education, the words an 
Adult Education. 

In many parts of the world the documentation on fuikencis E 
tion activities has become abundant during the last three years. The ae 
of a recent comparative study (83) justified a preliminary ee dial 
countries into two groups. The first included 10 — poe. 
Wales, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, Netherlands, ig non 
zerland, and Canada) whose situation regarding Zande au = 
for adults was approximately the same as that existing in Es ces emi E 
The second group embraced the other nations which T Aes 
greater or smaller degree the needs for extensive a ert E ps 
chapter will present the studies of each group separate h a = bee m 
group to a treatment of fundamental education in e d En 
dealing with the second group under the sections on tun 


tion in other nations iderabl 
a " -— not only 
: : iod improved considerably, : 
The studies during the same per : p with regard to their specific 


from a quantitative point of view but al I i 
matters. This could T ily be seen by comparing the first retrospective 


iblioe ; in 1948 by the Library of Congress (53) with 
biography emo rd oi rhe id 
by UNESCO's Education Clearing House since March 1 

The UNESCO concept of fundamental education implies some charac- 
teristics of social philosophy and international policy concerning the United 
Nations program and UNESCO activities in many unetdsveloped PORE 
tries, These characteristics can clearly be seen in important documents, viz., 
the last report of the former UNESCO Director General (80); some re- 
Ports of state-members of that organization sent to the Seventh UNESCO 
General Conference, Paris, 1952 (81); the works of the largest regional 
Seminars on fundamental education, one for the American nations (61) 
and another for Asia, Africa, and Oceania (39) ; and also general studies 
edited by authorized agencies such as the Regional Center of Fundamental 


Education for Latin America (67). . . 
These documents insisted upon the following points: (a) Everyone has 
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the right to education, and education must prepare the world for peace; 
(b) This preparation will require tremendous efforts of formal and infor- 
mal education and the employment of new technics; (c) The vast bulk 
of these educational technics, social work, and welfare services must be 
directed to adults, men and women, who are motivated to participate 
freely in this process of producing active citizenship. 

UNESCO (78) "described" fundamental education rather than attempt- 
ing any limited definition of it. These descriptive elements taken together 
reveal that the minimum of education and educative social work is needed 
by people living in underdeveloped communities, so that such people will 
be able to use better their natural and human resources to live more healthy 
and less impoverished lives. Literacy and communication skills become a 
means to this larger objective. 

Therefore, fundamental education must present the same democratic 
trends inherent in the movement of adult education in the real meaning 
of this term as it was used by Essert and Verner (21) in relation to adult 
education for active adult citizenship. To these authors, adult education 
should be "directed toward the process of equipping people with the 
ability to make adjustments to social changes and toward evaluating these 
changes in terms of people's reactions." But the difficulties of achieving 
such a program are tremendous, in view of the variety of the anthropologi- 
cal, social, and economic conditions in the majority of the underdeveloped 
countries and communities (85). 


Agencies 
In the United States 


One of the notable tendencies appeared to be to include, involve, and 
encourage cooperation between many agencies, groups, and institutions 
in the community in programs of fundamental education leading to com- 
munity development. This was mentioned and described in the Antigonish 
Movement (1), the Literacy Education Project (9). the Taos County 
Project (33), by Kempfer (41), and the Nova Scotia Project (60). 

In the United States the development of neighborhood centers and com- 
munity settlement centers has long been a part of the national attempt to 
reach underdeveloped areas in cities with recreational and educational and 
health services. McDowell (50) reported that in 1951 there were over 700 
settlement houses and neighborhood centers in 42 states, the District of 
Columbia, and Hawaii, and in every city with 250,000 or more population 
as well as in many smaller cities. The programs of these centers are gen- 
erally aimed at helping people learn how to live together and secure good 
working and living conditions. 

Some of the publications of special projects stemming out of univer- 
sities and colleges and voluntary citizen groups, designed to assist people 
to learn to help themselves in solving community problems, have been 
listed by Bass (2). together with an incomplete but extensive directory of 
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agencies and organizations on national, state, and local levels, which are 
concerned with the problems. A few of these have been directed specifi- 
cally at problems in underdeveloped areas, such as the Ogdens’ study (58) 
in Virginia and Doddy’s study (16) of informal and autonomous groups 
in New York’s Manhattanville. However, Wolff (96) analyzed several hun- 
dred communities in community development case reports and found that 
many of the efforts reported did not seem successfully to involve the 
people of underdeveloped areas in the educational process. 

Other studies relating to health services have been made indicating 
both areas of need and areas of activity of health agencies. Ewing (23) 
surveyed health needs of the nation with the cooperation of 800 repre- 
sentatives of professional organizations and private and public agencies 
concerned with matters of health. His report puts special emphasis on the 
need for expanded health services for minority groups and in neglected 
areas of the nation. O’Connor (57) found more than 20,000 volunteer 
agencies carrying out health services and health education, and he cred- 


ited them with being highly instrumental in preventing diseases and read 
taining better public health. The United States Department of Agriculture 


(89) reported on a program of the Farm Security Administration cooper- 
ating with committees of various state and county governments for improv- 
ing the county departments of public health. The committees recommende 
a program for improvement of this and other health-education services, 
with particular reference to underdeveloped areas. "T 
Social work agencies and local and state governments cooperate in 
urban communities to expand the number of health clinics, visiting eg 
services, and other health-education services in underdeveloped areas (50). 


i agencies 
á igi i i 00) erated with governmen g 
1 is and religious organizations coop j t 
ions 1n education for health and economic 


In testing collaborative functi 
Improvement (63). 


In Other Nations 
" 67) recommended 
The majority of recent studies (4, 6, 27, 39, 52, 6l, 
that a acta Bee program of fundamental oo le by 
wa Nice] thru whose activities people oi the community 
y Of ocal imsitubonm c both their individual and their 


undertake all sorts of projects to improve 
Community’s way of life. Tt should be noted that the movements of mass 


education preceding the present movement, such as the one Yang Ch’u 
b in 1922, the program of rural education in 


James Yi Cece FA Cl : Í 
en initiated in Chma m ol 
and the Antigonish Movement inau- 


exico starting the following year. ^! ment in 
gurated in 1928, tried to put into practice the use of such local institutions 


(1, 38, 61). 


The most complete description dealing with community centers in under- 
developed areas was made by the United Nations Department of Social 
Affairs (86). It presented brief data on 89 centers and many projects 
conducted in 40 countries and nonself-governing territories. It included 
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also a list of 147 publications. Not all of the institutions mentioned are 
directly associated with programs of fundamental education under this 
name. However, it is true that by attempting to attain popular under- 
standing, acceptance, and participation of people in general on specialized 
technical assistance programs and projects, all these centers exert educa- 
tional influence. This is the justification for seminars on social welfare or 
economic improvement which give special attention to fundamental educa- 
tion and activities (84) ; and it is also a reason why plans for community 
surveys show the importance of the analysis of educational conditions (93) - 

The word “center” arises from the physical arrangements needed for 
group activities and at the same time gives an idea of democratic coopera- 
tion. It does not matter that the name be modified by “welfare,” “develop- 
ment,” “improvement,” “self-help,” “social,” "reconstruction," “civic,” or 
some other descriptive term (87). The functions of a center may be 
exclusively those of meeting limited local problems, but a center may also 
be associated with regional, national, or technical assistance programs 
promoted by international agencies. In the first case they are reduced to 
activities of literacy education, vocational training, recreational, cultural 
and health activities, and cooperative services (4, 13, 18, 38). In the 
second, they coordinate valuable services before, during, and after the 
work of any kind of specialists who become available to a community. 
A study of the United Nations Economic and Social Council indicated 
20 areas in which community centers may function in order to promote 
objectives of international cooperation (87). 

There are as yet neither objective studies thru which the activities of 
community centers can be evaluated nor studies as to how they are re- 
lated in terms of substantial investment of capital and effort (85). How- 
ever, in a recent study Radvanyi (66) presented a technic for measuring 
the efficiency of fundamental activities, including those of community 
centers; he suggested that each year and during a five-year period, 
inquiries regarding monographic studies of typical families be made. 

For more accurate researches about community centers, as well as for 
improving fundamental education activities in general, there is need for 
the training of specialists (61). UNESCO included in its long-term pro- 
gram the establishment of a system of centers for preparation of personnel. 
The first of these centers has operated since May 1951 in Patzcuaro, 
Michoacan, Mexico, and the second is in process of organization at Sirs-el- 
Layan, Menouf, north of Cairo, Egypt (24). 


Programs for Productivity and Community Development 
In the United States 
It appears that the content of program in fundamental education should 


touch upon the whole range of human activity but should concentrate first 
upon the primary needs and problems of individuals and communities, 
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with high priority given to literacy, but with literacy as a means to a 
larger end. 

Thus fundamental education is of necessity concerned with the entire 
life of an individual. The content covers a vast scope which must contain 
the barest elements needed by an individual to enable him to achieve a 
degree, at least, of self-help—fluid enough to fit in with the mores, tradi- 
tions, and problems of a locality or situation, and flexible enough to adapt 
itself to the common aspirations of the common man and the common 
characteristics of the modern era. The methods used must have a dynamic 
effect upon the individual to make it possible for the “least educated to 
Possess a genuine culture” (90). It should be made possible for the least 
educated as well as the scholar to choose an ideal of life and become 
aware of its underlying causes. The content and method should aim to 
“instill a command over living.” . . 

The program of the Cooperative Extension Service in agricu 
home economics, while not limited in scope to underdeveloped areas, was 
Shown by Brunner and Yang (8) to have made considerable vp e - 
extending its services to small farmers and farm families, tenant farmers, 


and submarginal farm communities. 
: , 
Olson and Fletcher (59) reflected findings from many of the stu ded 
the Sloan Foundation relating education to citizen pd jr ei : 
i ae i ed forcefully tha 
ning economic improvement. These studies a ies wen Ey 
the right kind of education can and does materially change E Md. 
A A " 
community in nutrition, housing, and clothing practices mies ee 
communities. The educational activities stemming out of the Tennessee 


Val i eiven rise to or have developed concurrently 
ley Authority (48) have giver ic T onal incites 


With activities of southern regional, state, an 8. 59, 64) 
ons in making better use of natural resources (58, 59; : 


Iture and 


of the studies of 


In Other Nations 


In general the fundamental education projects are related to the better 
use of local resources. Efforts for improvement of literacy, health, agri- 
Culture, and social organization will have satisfactory results both eco- 


nomically and socially. Projects in Ecuador, Haiti, Mexico, Salvador, 
Liberia, Cambodge, Ceylon, China, Indonesia, India, Iran, Iraq, Philip- 
Pines, and Thailand, particularly in rural areas, have been organized as 
a consequence of the program of technical assistance conducted by the 
United Nations (25, 80), or with the cooperation of the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs, U. S. Department of State. or also with that of private 
agencies such ss tlie American International Association for Economics 
and Social Development (86). The same has occurred with projects in 
urban areas. In the Argentine, Brazil, and Colombia, for example, more 
or less complete fundamental education projects, called “services of voca- 
tional apprenticeship training,” have been organized with the cooperation 
of firms, The main objectives of these projects are occupational selection, 
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vocational rehabilitation, or manpower preparation in its more ample 
meaning (7). In India, Tunisia, and Algeria, programs aiming at occupa- 
tional apprenticeship have also been initiated (27, 52, 56, 70). 

Considering these facts, Batten (3) raised the doubt as to whether fun- 
damental education, in the way it is being conducted, is not directed 
rather toward the improvement of “man as a worker” than “as a citizen 
and an individual.” Discussions bearing on this aspect have pointed out 
marked differences between the generous purposes of fundamental educa- 
tion and the realistic possibilities of accomplishment (6, 85). 

Stressing to some extent the matter of productivity, altho not limited 
to this purpose, many projects of fundamental education pointed out the 
importance of preparing women for domestic management, rural home 
industries, care of children, and health education in general. Capo’s 
demonstration (10) in an experiment in Colombia, and a report of a 
commission which directed a pilot project in rural areas of Brazil (4) 
make clear that only with this new preparation of women will fundamental 
education help in the reconstruction of small rural communities. 


Programs for Literacy and Community Development 
In the United States 


A report of the U. S. Office of Education (90) drew attention to the fact 
that even what seem to be obviously ignorant people are still anxious to 
learn, and pointed out that the content of fundamental education programs 
must supply the means to wipe out this deficiency, raise the standard of 
living, set goals for the future, and give hope. This report further urged 
that the programs contain materials to meet the primary needs and 
problems of each particular community, and listed eight skills to be 
developed and five specific areas to be included in a program. A UNESCO 
report (82) stated that literacy enables people to become independent, 
capable of educating themselves, and that the content must be determined 
in harmony with local customs, ways of life, and particular needs as they 
themselves see and experience them. In his report on the programs in 
New York State Crabtree (14) found the content needed for competency 
in citizenship skills should be a composite of many parts in order to 
“create a unity of purpose” to bring people together in the common cause 
of democracy. He further described programs set up to meet the specific 
needs of native-born illiterates, internal migrants, and others. Houle an 
Bowden (35) emphasized the fact that literacy content should aim for 
much more than a fourth-grade level of achievement and should contain 
a follow-up system of forwarding reading materials to students in order 
for them to continue their new skills. Spence and Cass (74) stated that 
the program can have few, if any, limitations as to content, since the 
objective is to supply basic, primary needs of individuals and must be 
geared to the urgencies and problems of each particular community— 
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un e pier. of necessity, must be rather involved and that the pri- 
ie iie should be that of literacy. Holmes (32) reported the content 
ie ia nd programs. Caliver (9) described the Literacy Educa- 
ihe a eing conducted for Negroes, and Wetmore (94) told about 
ec program for illiterate registrants set up to meet a specific situation in 
an underdeveloped area. Similar programs were described by. Hartmann 


(30), Hazard (31), Nielsen (55), Poston (65), and Tolbert (76). 


In Other Nations 


are no economic and social motives 


It was recognized that where ther 
nd to acquire functional reading 


bi induce people to learn to read a 
Eee literacy education is insufficient (1, 56, 79). However, many au- 
rities also admitted that literacy campaigns, when well conducted, may 
people, making them more receptive to 
comprehensive programs of education (61). 

Campaigns of this type have been developed in Brazil, Ceylon, China, 
Egypt, Gold Coast, Indonesia, Iran, 
Iraq, Italy, Mexico, Philippines, Saudi Arabia, Syria, and the Union of 
South Africa (12, 15, 27, 38, 39, 44, 45, 47, 49, 51, 52, 83). Some of 
these campaigns have been launched simultaneously in all regions of a 
respective country, and others in limited areas. National campaigns always 
have aimed at the coordination of action on the part of the central govern- 
ments with that of regional and local governments, private agencies, 
churches, and voluntary individuals (52, 61). The strategy and tactics of 
the campaigns, their practical organization, including schemes for financ- 
mg and rules for public relations and general management, have been 
indicated in some studies (47, 49, 61). 
. Many literacy campaigns have emerged as a direct result of the activi- 
ties of UNESCO. However, in various countries they already existed before 
the foundation of this organization, and even later others have been inau- 
gurated under the influence of private international agencies of cultural 
or religious nature such as the Committee on World Literacy and Christian 
Literature, New York. 

To the program of literacy education the campaigns often have added 
complementary projects of health education, civics and economics, occu- 
pational information, and natural resources conservation education, using 
for these projects such devices as audio-visual aids (54, 75, 79, 81, 91) 
and the joint action of itinerant groups, frequently called “cultural mis- 


sions" or “rural missions" (4, 38, 61). 
Methods 


In the United States 


Essert (19) suggested five lear: 
oped in a community’s program 


ning experiences which should be devel- 
of adult education, and indicated that 
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method should be aimed at developing a balance and interrelationship of 
opportunities for learning in these experiences in the community. Hallen- 
beck (29) stated that “every situation is unique and the method to be 
used must be selected to fit the particular situation. The number of pos- 
sible methods is proportionate to the ingenuity of the adult educator. 
The U. S. Office of Education (90) reported that “all methods must be 
rooted in the homes of the people and influenced by the urgency and diffi- 
culty of the task." This report further stated that the most advanced 
methods must be tried and employed, and listed five: (a) practical demon- 
stration; (b) oral instruction; (c) use of mediums of mass communica- 
tion; (d) books and written material; and (e) libraries, museums, and 
community activities. 

The UNESCO Summary Report (82) suggested that fundamental educa- 
tion programs should advance in a direction freely chosen by the people 
and not be imposed from without. 

In some instances a good case was made for the use of a specific method 
such as by Laubach (46) and Richards (68). However, there seemed to 
be a tendency toward agreement that while there are many methods and 
approaches, all valuable in their place, the better method is a combination 
or adaptation of several, tailored to fit the specific situation in a locality- 
This was stressed in the reports and studies of the Army’s program during 
World War II. The Adjutant General's Office (88) reported successful 
principles and methods used in its fundamental education program. Gold- 
berg (28) reported in detail the methods employed in the Army's intensive 
program for illiterates. Houle and others in their report (36) on methods 
used in the Army's program emphasized that no single method was rec- 
ommended but that several different approaches should be used. Seiden- 
feld, Morton, and Witty (73) reported on the functional approaches used 
in the Army program of elementary education. Kempfer and Wright (42) 
reported on several approaches suitable for use in a fundamental educa- 
tion program. They pointed out that many educational activities are 
carried on in extramural situations. 

Reports are available on several projects and experiments from which 
it is possible to draw helpful data relating to method. Dubois (17) de- 
scribed in detail a method or process of *memory sharing" used to produce 
quickly a "spirit of friendliness among people of diverse backgrounds. 
Schneider (72) made a report on the Basic English method tried as 4 
one-year experiment in the adult schools of a large city. Laubach (46) 
described methods and approaches to the phonetic method of teaching 
reading. Kotinsky (43) discussed several methods used in the instruction 
of native and foreign-born illiterates and described some successful proj- 
ects. Methods and programs for the teaching of English to the foreign-born, 
and their integration into the life of the community were reported by 
Essert (20) and Houlette (37). The methods and services of the county 
agents of the U. S. Cooperative Agriculture and Home Economics Exten- 
sion Services as they work to raise the level of individuals and groups 1” 
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rural communities were reported by Brunner and Yang (8). Many reports 
on other projects initiated to meet a specific and urgent need are available. 
O'Neill (60) described the methods used in a fundamental-education 
project which kept alive the spirit of the people in an isolated Arctic 
community. Jones (40) reported in detail the program and methods used 
by the Jeanes Teachers to help raise the educational, social, and economic 
levels of groups and communities in the South. Hough (33) described the 
beginnings of the project in Taos County, New Mexico. 

Audio-visual methods are reported as successful in programs of funda- 
mental education. Witty (95) reported that there is much research avail- 
able on audio-visual method that was “peculiarly successful” in an inten- 
sive program with illiterates. Cass (11) recommended filmstrips as a 
method of facilitating the learning of reading. The UNESCO Summary 
Report (82) pointed out that much can be learned from visual demon- 
stration. 


In Other Nations 
d to clarify the question of effective 


A large number of studies have trie 
j lts. These studies described results 


methods of teaching reading to adul s 
from new procedures, often involving the use of strange materials (5, 6, 
44, 45, 49, 61, 70, 75). The interest developed by this aspect of the 
problem led the Sixth General Conference of UNESCO to recommend a 
Special survey on the subject (80). 


The frequency of words constituting the vocabulary to be used in 


inni i i i ies, as well as the 
beginning books for adults in Latin-American countries, 
to a reading program have been 


kinds of reading interests important E 
examined "ten the matter of providing subsequent opponi n 
reading to new-literates (22) has equally engaged thé ESC onan QUA 
specialists such as Houle (34) and participants of the UNESCO seminars 
reported by the Ministry of Education in India (39). . 

The production of efficient materials of instruction requires a more com- 
prehensive investigation. UNESCO, in cooperation with the Organization 
of American States, established a center for experimental preparation and 
Production in Washington in 1951 (62). . : 

Nonliteracy among those populations in which learning must be done 
bilingually or in terms of multiple vernaculars—as well as nonliteracy 
among those groups which use only the autochthonous languages—has 

een subjected to study in many countries, especially in Mexico, which 
maintains a Literacy lustitute for Indigenous (77, 81, 92). 

The efficiency of literacy campaigns has been evaluated only by general 
figures of enrolment, attendance, and approval of the pupils (52, 56, 71). 
altho some studies reported observable effects of a social nature, such as 
the greater interest shown by parents in inducing their children to attend 


the primary schools (49). 


to 
w 
al 
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Summary and Trends 


In a review of fundamental education activities at this moment, what 
is perhaps most striking is their extent and variety. Aiming at an all-round 
attack on social problems and the integrated use of all educational agencies 
in the underdeveloped areas, these activities are producing in many coun- 
tries somewhat basic changes in the traditional picture of their educational 
organization. Just now the great majority of the studies in the field are 
descriptive. Since most of the programs of fundamental education are of 
recent date, it is not possible to determine how effective they are. However; 
the establishment of a basic set of principles and procedures is in process; 
altho the particular and peculiar conditions of each region preclude the 
application of any standardized approach. There is need for the setting up 
of special technics to determine effectiveness in terms of cost, operation, 
and results. 


Many of the programs appear to have developed due to the presence oF 
sudden appearance of underprivileged or underdeveloped “spots” or areas. 
These spots or areas tend to appear from time to time, not only in rural 
areas but frequently in urban places as a group of persons—internal mi- 
grants, groups of displaced persons, Puerto Ricans, or others—arrive or 
are imported thru some directed or undirected occurrence. Many of these 
programs have been developed and reported upon. 
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CHAPTER IV 


Developments in Group Behavior in 
Adult Education 


LELAND P. BRADFORD and JACK R. GIBB 


Tur past several years have seen the development and expansion of a 


number of significant trends in adult education. To the population of 
adult educators who have traditionally been concerned with the organi- 
zation and teaching of adult classes and the development of discussion 
groups on such subjects as cultural development, parent education, and 
current events, has been added a large group of people who are anxious 
to develop their ability to work with adults. Coming from such fields as 
business administration, health education, mental health, armed services, 
government agencies, social work, youth organizations, labor and many 
local and national organizations, these individuals do not think of them- 


rima as "adult educators." Yet, in their concern for better ways of con- 
ucting meetings, arousing interest in their programs, leading discussion 
the field of adult educa- 


groups and training meetings, they are turning to 

tion for assistance. Most courses for the training of adult educators now 
conducted in leading universities enrol students from diverse areas of 
study on the campus—from schools of business, social work, public health, 
nursing, engineering, as well as from education—and from many occupa- 


tional groups. The rapidly growing circulation of Adult Leadership, an 
adult education magazine devoted to the improvement of group leadership 
groups, is further evidence of the 


among a large variety of occupational 


growing strength of this demand in adult education. | 
There has been, secondly, a growing concern with the development of 


more effective use of discussion methods in adult education during the 
Past few years. While group discussion has always been a part of adult 


education, it was only a small part in earlier days. Research and study in 
group dynamics and group behavior in recent years have accelerated the 
use of group discussion. Since 1951 the Fund for Adult Education, estab- 
lished by the Ford Foundation, has given further impetus thru its develop- 


ment of films on discussion methods and materials for discussion. 
the use of group discussion is the increase 


ic leadership and opportunity for free discussion. 
In the field of speech education, Haiman (40) questioned the ethics of the 
attention to training for persuasion rather than for freer interchange of 
thought for the development of opinions. Articles dealing with the ethics 
and methods of democratic leadership have become more prevalent (10, 
39, 41) . Emphasis on member participation has become almost as impor- 
tant in large group meetings—usually a lecture situation—as it is in small 


Broup meetings (9, 11). 
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A third trend in adult education has been a slowly increasing interest 
in human relations, both from the standpoint of increased skill as adult 
educators and as content for teaching or training in adult education. This 
interest, while yet small in proportion to the major subject areas in adult 
education, is paralleling the growing interest in human relations in other 
occupational areas today. 

Closely connected with the other trends is the rapid growth of leader- 
ship training institutes thruout the country. Leadership training institutes 
are a growing part of university extension programs, labor management 
divisions of universities, national organization programs for local constit- 
uents, and community training of lay leaders. The new adult education 
magazine, Adult Leadership, supported by grants from the Fund for Adult 
Education, is endeavoring to assist in this growing movement of increased 
leadership training. 

These recent trends in adult education coalesce in requiring increasing 
exploration into the causes of behavior in small and large groups, into the 
philosophy and technics of group leadership, and into the theory and 
methods of training in human relations skills and understandings neces- 
sary for effective leadership. This chapter will look at some of the research 
and study in these areas conducted during the last few years. 


Trends in Small Group Research 


While the reviewers note the current relevance of the comment of Bruner 
(14) whose review of studies in group process prior to 1950 pointed out the 
abundance of empirical data and the relative lack of “integrative” theory; 
it nevertheless seems clear that one of the dominant trends of the past three 
years has been the emergence of a number of miniature theories and 4 
growing body of respectable experimental studies designed to test hypoth- 
eses relevant to these theorics. For example, development of theories and 
research efforts to test them have occurred in such areas as the process 
of communication in small groups, by Festinger and his associates (24, 
25, 26, 27, 28), Schachter (78), Bavelas and his co-workers (6, 56, 57); 
and Back (3); the concept of “contagion” and attributed power as 
influence-forces on the behavior of other group members as developed by 
Lippitt and his associates (37, 60, 75); the interrelationships among 
various emotional aspects of group growth by Thelen and his co-workers 
(86, 87) ; the role relationships among members of small groups by Gibb 
and his associates (33, 34) ; the group “syntality” dimensions as tested by 
Cattell (17, 18) ; and the modified Lewinian hypotheses tested by Horwitz 
and Lee (49). 

The literature contains several provocative theoretical formulations upon 
which little empirical data have as yet been reported. Notable among these 
are such studies as the analysis of the stages of group growth as related 
to the problem-solving activities of small groups by Bradford and Mal- 
linson (13). the analysis of interpersonal interaction patterns in groups 
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by Bales (4), the studies of the “leadership act” by Hemphill (43), and 
the sociological theories of Homans (47). 

In all of the possible areas of study surrounding group leadership and 
behavior, the following five areas reflect the major amount of theorizing 
and investigations that have theoretical and functional value for adult 
education: (a) leader style and “group climate,” (b) communication pat- 
terns, (c) interpersonal perceptions, (d) decision-making, and (e) certain 
affective phenomena. : j 

Before surveying the work in these areas, however, it may be well to 
note a number of points about the methodology of small-group iei 
tions and to point up some of the limitations of experimentations in this 


field. 


Development in Methodology 


Analysts have frequently pointed out that a ae e oe 
been retarded by the lack of tools for observation, — o p om 
cation, and general methodological refinement. Advance S m hd ei 
active with and interdependent upon methodology and siga eodem 
The past three years have seen consequential and inventive d aee 
in methodological tools. Zander (94) has discussed observa R much- 
being used in the study of face-to-face groups. A zea pa mn of 
neglected point was made by Mann (69), who indicate me es "m 
refinement of human-relations procedures used in group pe a HE 
information appeared on the effects of interpersonal deg e soe of 
experimenters and the groups with which they interact in P 


doing research. 


Space allows us to single out but a few of the more significant method- 


i /: finement 
i i i sered by this survey: the re ineme 
D. peepee = pm Bales (4). the inventions allowing im- 


of interaction categorization by ; 
Provement in d ael for investigating large-meeting phenomena (12, 66) 
ment in desig litative data (38), the interaction 


im in t oding of qualitative, : 
esee id (1) ie communication re reeworks of Hel 
and Miller (42) and Leavitt (56), the Henry-Guetzkow group projection 


test (46), the Pepinsky group-participation scale (74), and various refine- 


ments i iometric devices (93). - 
burg aisi have provided empirical data on small group phe- 


nomena. With some minor exceptions (77, 88), Hafa D nie Es p 
9n intragroup rather than intergroup — et cena teats 
frequently gone beyond the college a eee in nding pedum lis 
Sample, using community groups. foramen an iE omine ia eus 

sonnel, government administrators, mental patients, and even, 1n ases, 


White rats, . 
The great increase in emp! 
y an increase in number oF J 
group phenomena. Notable in this r 


rical data in this field has been accompanied 
f journals reporting experiments on small 
egard, and helpful to experimenter and 
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practitioner alike, is the Clearinghouse Bulletin, instigated in the summer 
of 1951 by the Society for Applied Anthropology, and providing exten- 
sive interdisciplinary coverage of published research as well as research 
in progress in this field. 


Leader Style and Group Atmosphere 


Ever since the classic experiments of Lippitt and others on the effects 
of “autocratic,” “democratic,” and “laissez faire” atmospheres in groups, 
interest in the interrelationships between leader behavior and "group 
climate" has increased. No less than 15 experimental studies have been 
concerned with this problem during the period covered by the review. 

When seen within the framework provided by the familiar Benne-Sheats 
analysis of functional roles and, more recently, by the articles in the 
member-roles issue of Adult Leadership (1), these studies provide an in- 
creasingly integrated picture of the forces induced into discussion groups 
by differential leader behavior. Thus, when the teacher-leader served as a 
group-need satisfier, and was accepting and supportive, there were greater 
problem orientation and less interpersonal anxiety than when the leader 
was self-centered (87). Bovard (8) presented evidence that when the 
teacher-leader was supportive rather than leader-centered there was greater 
convergence toward the group norm in a simple perceptual task. When the 
teacher was more directive, demanding, and self-supportive, the student 
group-members showed such emotional problems as hostility, apathy, or 
aggressiveness. Weschler, Kahane, and Tannenbaum (92) have shown that 
when the leader-supervisor played a permissive rather than a more direc- 
tive role, the group rated itself higher on job satisfaction and productivity. 

Maier and Solem (67) presented evidence that when the leader acts as 
discussion-conductor, rather than as a passive "observer," the quality of 
group problem-solution was higher. Gibb (32) found that when the leader 
set up an informal atmosphere in the discussion group, the group was 
more productive of ideas than when the leader set up a more formal 
atmosphere. Evidence from the Thelen laboratory (87) showed that the 
leader need not deny expression of his own feelings in setting up an 
atmosphere. Glidewell (35) found that denial of feelings by the teacher- 
leader was accompanied by decreasing effectiveness of his leadership. 

Hovland and Mandell (51) showed that when the leader acted as 4 
communicator to an audience, drawing appropriate conclusions for the 
group as opposed to letting the audience draw their own conclusions, more 
members of the audience changed their opinions in the direction of the 
position advocated by the leader. It should be noted at this point that 
there are many important determiners of leader influence. For instance, 
little was said in the Hovland study about the skill of the communicator- 
leader as a variable. It is well known that skill in group leadership is an 
important determiner of group atmosphere (65, 73). Skill in leading may 
be more influential than presence or absence of conclusion drawing. 
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Among many other demonstrable factors which affect leader influence 
are personality needs of the group members. That these personality needs 
affect member perceptions of leader behavior is widely accepted and increas- 
ingly documented by such studies as those of Gibb (32), Swanson (83), 
and Watson (91). Thelen and his students (85, 86, 87), from a wealth of 
data from the Human Dynamics Laboratory, have provided a systematic 
framework of theory and data centered around the problem of “climate” 
in the classroom. 

Significant to note is the relative dearth of studies approaching the 
problem of leadership thru trait analysis. Darley, Gross, and Martin (22, 
70), after reporting one of the few trait-oriented studies of leadership, 
pointed out the relative lack of productivity of such an approach. Carter 
and others (15), Cattell (17, 18), Hemphill (44), and Hemphill and 
Westie (45) provided examples of the kinds of refinements necessary to 
make the trait approach productive. Numerous studies sponsored by the 
Office of Naval Research (38), tho as yet relatively unavailable in the 
literature, should provide data for an adequate appraisal of these methods. 

This picture of decreasing research seeking to determine the personality 
characteristics peculiar to leaders so that the “leader” can be singled out, 
follows the pattern of the previous five years and indicates the growing 
tendency to see leadership as a function of the situation. 


Communication in Small Groups 


Back (3), Festinger and his associates (24, 25, 26, 27, 9. ana 
Schachter (78) have made a series of ingenious and panes eu - 
originating in a systematic formulation (25), and oe ao t e 
understanding of pressures toward conformity as they affect an ‘ = 
action, and a determination of the patterns of communication mene abou 
by such pressures. They found, for instance, that the number o — 
tions addressed by group members to those whose vus es were ex pes 
was greater than the number addressed to the more con n members. 
The greater the pressure toward uniformity in the group, the more was 
the influence that was exerted on extreme opinions. Kelley (53) studied 
the communications patterns as they were affected by hierarchies. Thibaut 
and Coules (89) found evidence that communication of hostility back to 
the instigator reduced the feeling of hostility toward the aggressor. 

Who talks to whom, who influences and is influenced by whom when 
communication is attempted, the effect of group structure and of leader 
behavior upon patterns of communication—all are important problems for 
the adult educator who is to understand better the groups with whom he 
is working. Bavelas and Barrett (6), Leavitt (56), and Leavitt and Mueller 
(57), have helped us to understand the effects of various kinds of com- 
he stability of group organization, the accuracy 


munication “nets” upon t! A tebe 
and speed of communication, and the emergence of functional roles within 


the group. 
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Lippitt and his associates (37, 75) performed a series of experiments 
centering around the concept of “contagion,” a term used to mean a 
process of social interaction in which the behavior of a "recipient" be- 
comes more like that of an "initiator," tho the initiator has not com- 
municated intent to influence. The investigators (75) were able to create 
laboratory conditions under which they explored the relationships of which 
social influence was a function, notably that of prestige. 

Communication as a medium thru which member influence is exerted 
has long been seen as an obvious dimension for analysis. The recent 
developments in this field make possible for the first time a systematic 
formulation of problems in a manner that permits research. For an ade- 
quate understanding of group behavior one needs to be able to describe 
and predict the processes thru which feelings and meanings are trans- 
mitted among group members. 


Interpersonal Perceptions 


Concomitant with the ascendancy of cognitive and perceptual theories 
of learning among social psychologists, and with the ever increasing use 
of sociometric methods, was a heightened concern with the problems of 
interpersonal perceptions in small groups. The student of the small group 
is interested in how group members see themselves, how they see other 
group members, and how these perceptions come to be changed. Evidence 
is accumulating that these intragroup perceptions play an important role 
in group problem-solving. The trainer, for instance, is becoming increas- 
ingly aware that continued task-orientation, to the point of neglect of 
interpersonal perceptions and resultant feelings, thwarts task-accomplish- 
ment and problem solution. A number of competent studies (63, 73) have 
increased our understandings of the determiners of these perceptions an 
the role these perceptions play in group behavior. Fiedler, Warrington: 
and Blaisdell (30) found that subjects perceived fellow group-members 
they liked best as more similar to themselves than those they liked least. 
Another study by Fiedler, Hartmann, and Rudin (29) reported that more 
effective basketball teams conferred status on task-centered persons, less 
effective teams conferred status on warm, relationship-oriented individuals. 
Lippitt, Polansky, and Rosen (60) demonstrated the stability of certain 
percept-oriented constructs. “Attributed power" (rank-ordered consensus 
of judgments of “who is able to get the others to do what he wants them 
to") was used successfully to predict deferential and nondeferential be 
havior in influencing others. Lundy and Bieri (62) reported positive evi- 
dence on the hypothesis that following a period of initial interaction, an 
individual tends to perceive another individual as more similar to himself, 
up to an optimal temporal point and then the process reverses, the indi- 
vidual tending to see others as less similar. 

A series of investigators have attempted to relate these perceptions to 
underlying personality mechanisms. Horowitz, Lyons, and Perlmutter 
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(48) found that positive and negative feelings about other members of 
a discussion group affected the acceptance of ideas produced by these 
persons. A recent report of the National Training Laboratory in Group 
Development (73) reported a study by Gage and Exline, who found in 
certain of their groups but not in others. evidence that group members 
who were judged as more productive and creative were the members who 
were most accurate in their perception of the opinions and feelings of 
their fellow members. Feeling-sensitivity was found to be important. This 
relates to an observation by Riecken (76) that work-campers who changed 


most from training were those most feeling-oriented. 


The Decision-Making Process 


Spearheaded by the efforts of the Michigan Conference Research group, 
a number of studies have been concerned with the decision-making process. 
The Michigan group found a number of correlates with their three chosen 
criteria of effective decisions: (a) member satisfaction, (b) group pro- 
ductivity, and (c) amount of residual (post-meeting) disagreement. spn 
findings were that residual disagreement was high when there was anne 
self-oriented need behavior; group productivity increased with the urgency 
of the problem; and member satisfaction increased with amount of pro- 
Cei z 
| —— ion-time was increased by the 


Wapner and Alper (90) found that decisio s , 
presence of an unseen audience. Qualitative differences between group an 


individual decisions were found to be influenced by past experience » 
other factors (23). The analysis of factors affecting im iie inn o 
subordinates in the managerial dedere E y Tannenbaum 
and M i .) may be of interest to adult e $e . 

Ajo qu e Eo problem-solving sequence is pn te 
in the analysis of group behavior, the decision-points take on specia 
Significance. Residual minorities from poor decisions may create tensions 
and polarization at later stages of group growth. Undue concern over 
trivial decisions may be disruptive. Research is leading to a greater under- 
Standing of the effects of decision behavior upon group productivity and 


Satisfaction. 
Emotional Factors in Group Interaction 
As indicated in the preceding paragraphs, affective relationships among 
group members bear important relationships to intragroup perceptions. 
Studies of cohesiveness (28, 79, 88; 89) continued to show important cor- 
Telates of group maintenance forces. In a provocative article, Cartwright 
(16) summarized some of the forces present in group situations that induce 
change in behavior. 
Festinger, Pepitone, an 
Some of the conditions unde 


d Newcomb (26) have attempted to determine 
r which “de-individuation” (failure to look 
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upon individuals qua individuals and a consequent freedom from normal 
restraints) occurs. Mintz (72) presented some evidence which he inter- 
preted to mean that nonadaptive mob behavior was better explained by 
the reward structure of the situation than by mutual, emotional excite- 
ment. McKinney and others (64) studied experimentally-induced frus- 
tration in a group-test situation and found that the subject attempted more 
problems, made more errors, and showed greater variation in performance 
than did subjects in control groups. 

Research continues to indicate the importance of emotional factors in 
group life. The feeling tone attached to the perceptions that members have 
of each other may induce strong forces leading to greater group strength 
and more effective problem-solving or strong forces leading to disruption. 
lack of satisfaction with group activity, and low productivity. Studies 
increasingly show the inadequacy of purely cognitive descriptions of the 
group problem-solving process. 


Group Size and the Large Meeting 


The size of the group has been seen as a problem, both for the researcher 
and the technologist. The effect of size as an independent variable in 
research appears to be important for several reasons. The “large meeting” 
is a well-recognized problem for the person who works with groups in 
our culture. 

Three studies reported data on the effect of size of group as an inde 
pendent variable. Bass and Norton (5), using groups numbering from two 
to 12, noted a significant decline in the rated quality of leadership of 
participants as the size of the group increased. Gibb (32), using groups 
ranging in size from two to 96, showed that the number of ideas produce 
by discussion groups was a negatively accelerated function of size of 
group, with a resultant sharp decline in number of significant contribu- 
tions per person. Also relevant are Hemphill’s findings (44) regarding the 
relation of size to leader behavior. 

Altho interest in the improvement of the large meeting has been high. 
and many methods and technics have been devised to improve produc- 
tivity (11, 12), there is great need for more imaginative invention an 
for research oriented toward (a) an understanding of the dynamics of 
large meetings, and (b) an evaluation of the effects of methods now 1? 
use. Weaknesses in large meetings as listed by Bradford and Corey (12) 
included audience passivity, feelings of anonymity and rejection, and uni- 
directionality of communication. Methods and technics devised by tech- 
nologists to overcome these felt weaknesses have included buzz sessions 
(7, 12, 73), multiple role playing as used by Maier and his associates (66, 
68), audience-listening teams as used at the National Training Laboratory 
(73), audience-representation panels, postmeeting reaction sheets for prO. 
gram evaluation (7, 73) , role-playing scenes with an audience “in the round 
(11), audience participation in program planning (7), and sensitizing 
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panels (12). These methods, when used adequately, increased audience 
involvement and productivity. 


Leadership and Human-Relations Training 


s on leadership training stressed 
in “skills” of leadership such 
how to organize an agenda— 


In its beginnings the present emphasi 
teaching to potential or actual leaders certa: 


as how to summarize, how to ask questions, an ag 
With no regard to the complex patterns of human relationships involved 


in any group situation. Certain content areas and certain occupational 
groups still confine their training to such technics. However, there has 
been a growing recognition that leadership training is largely human- 
relations training, and that awareness of member needs and potentials for 
4 participation is one of the basic skills of leadership. e. 
The problems of training in human-relations and group-leadership skills 
and understandings are more complex than are those in other areas of 
training (73). Gradually recognition is growing that a gain In knowledge 
behavior does not necessarily bring any 
| change in skill. A recent study (82) indicated, after intensive follow-up 
Í research on highly competent human-relations training programs in two 
leading industries, that the training resulted in no permanent change in 
either the attitudes or behavior of the trained foremen and supervisors. 

Many leadership-training institute workshops for teachers or leaders, or 
summer-school courses for educators, have resulted in no measurable 
change in the back-home activities of the participants because the faing 
programs themselves gave no thought to the problems of genog em 
maintaining behavioral change- It is not enough merely ina. T 
verbal information about the causes of human-relations pro ia eg 
tion or training in this area, if it is to have any value, ee un = 
behavioral change. Leaders must not only know about un E S ey 
must also change their behavior toward more effective leadership. tms 1s 
a more difficult training problem. a . 

Research and experience at the National Training Laboratory in Group 
Development (73) have indicated at least seven areas of concern to the 
trainer in human-relations programs: (a) selecting trainees in terms of 
Personality reactions to change: (b) creating conditions conducive to 
Change, (c) dealing with personal problems arising from the process of 
change, (d) continuously diagnosing the shifting patterns of needs for 
and reactions to change, (e) developing training methods to encourage 
Change, (f) preparing for the maintenance of change back home, and (g) 
Providing necessary reinforcement for change back home. 

Some research and studies, as well as preliminary theorizing in each 
of these areas, have been completed. A recent study by Watson (91), using 
the Blacky and Kraut tests, related differing syndromes of personality- 
structures to resistance to learning in nonstructured situations. One type 


about human relations or group 
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resisted situations without great structure and strong central leadership. 
Another avoided looking at themselves in relation to change. 

It is clear that in most action-situations there are forces that encourage, 
and others that inhibit desirable change in individual or group behavior. 
The result is immobilization with attendant frustration. It is frequently 
necessary, in order to unfreeze this pattern, to create a training situation 
paralleling in basic psychological essentials the situation in which the 
change will ultimately be carried out. In this “cultural island” 
can be organized toward change than is possible in the job or mainlarid 
culture situation (73). Part of the total complex process of creating à 
cultural island where the forces are conducive to change is to develop 
a point where the group itself exerts 
he individuals who are part of the 


sible the results Gordon (36) found 


more forces 


Recent articles (20, 31, 54) indi 
tive group psychotherapy with those in human-relations training and in 
group work. 

In training for change, 
on the job is of great imp 
total training institute, 
ing teams of two to four 
He found that isolates 
potential for change, 
individuals with ] 


the problem of reinforcer 
ortance. Lippitt (59) 
Tound strong evidence o 
individuals rather than 
(individuals trained as 
produced less in their b 
ess potential for change wl 


ment of change back 
; in his careful study of a 
f the importance of train- 
the training of individuals. 
individuals) with greater 
ack-home situations than 
ho were trained as group 
: Investigators hay a evaluating a variety of train- 
ue pee in a variety of settings. Riecken (76), evaluating a Friends 
ork Se 


: ges an increase in strength 
lic procedures, a reduction of prejudice, and an 

a t rd service professions. Gibb (33, 34) reported 
a series of experiments in whi i ges in three variables were 


groups but not in control groups in which 


more conventional methods were used. 


Other studies reported positive results from training in an executive 
development program (55), an activity-eroup program in a mental hos- 
pital (80), a church-sponsored, therapy-oriented group program for adults 
(19). and a supervisory training program (58). Changes most frequently 
noted were in opinion and attitude (19. 50, 55. 76. 81). and in percep- 
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tual accuracy (33, 34, 58). Riecken (76) reported interesting negative 
findings regarding changes in perceptual accuracy. 

Role-playing, developed from Moreno’s psychodrama, is increasingly 

used as a method of training in human relations (2, 52, 61, 71). The 
National Training Laboratory in Group Development (73) reported a 
study in which Rosenberg explored differences in perception, reaction, 
motional involvement, and behavioral change resulting from whether the 
individual carefully observed the role-playing situation, identified with a 
particular role-player, or participated in the role-playing itself. Each situ- 
ation produced different types of learning. 
_ These studies in human-relations trainir 
increasing importance but also the development 
cerning learning and change that will have incre 
total field of education. 


ng illustrate not only a field of 
of a body of theory con- 
asing significance for the 


Concluding Statement 


The reviewers have attempted to focus upon general trends seen in 
recent investigations of the dynamics of small and large groups: the phil- 
osophy and technics of group leadership, and the theory and practice of 
human-relations training. The trends point up several significant training 
and research needs in the field of group behavior. 
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CHAPTER V 


Adult Education and Community Development 


RALPH B. SPENCE and MAX WOLFF?! 


Philosophy and Direction Finding (89) stated as its number one prin- 


radio program, “The People Act,” financed by the Fund for Adult Educa- 
tion of the Ford Foundation, gav 


tne 1 ve followed the plan of illustrating kinds of 
contributions Which studies in various fields of social Kis and in 


" since general] th i ther 
purposes, they tend fer il g! y they are carried out for o 


purpos © most part to leave the education aspects 
implicit. 


* The authors express their appreciation for the assistance given by Violet M. Sieder and Rita P. Spence. 
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Philosophy 


The study of the interrelationships of adult education and community 
development js still too new to permit any very satisfying statement of the 
Philosophy. Community development has been explored much more by 
social workers than by educators, and it is only recently that study of the 
oe with education has been undertaken to any considerable 

xtent. 

The reason for the growing concern for the interrelationship centers 
around democracy and specialization. With increasing specialization in 
Our industrial system have come certain concomitants which make it 
increasingly difficult for the citizen to maintain the wisdom necessary to 
exercise his democratic responsibilities. This has tended to result in a 
decline of participation. A number of persons have applied the general 
term “apathy” to this failure to participate, but this has tended to conceal 
the variety of factors leading to inaction. Batt (10), Handasyde (55). 
and Smith (111) all stressed this point of lack of participation. Brownell 
(20) has written extensively on it. Barber (6), Riesman and Glazer (96), 
and Rosenberg (100) emphasized it. Bradford (16), Essert (38), Essert 
and Verner (40), Hallenbeck (53), Sillars (110), and Thelen (123) all 


stressed the importance of finding ways which will enable more citizens 
to participate in the decisions which are required for maintenance of a 
ept of participation 1n 


democratic system. It should be noted that the conc: f p: 
Public affairs was interpreted very broadly and was not limited to govern- 
mental activities. 


, In the field of social work there has been a similar recognition of the 


important place of the volunteer and the necessity for providing adequate 
training if he is to carry out the kind of responsibilities which he is being 
assigned. The Anniversary Papers of the New York School of Social Work 
and Community Service Society (27) and Stroup (120) presented the 

asic point of view. Eldridge (37) analyzed the problems of our culture 
as a basis for a program of community development. Parker’s treatment 
(86) was a good illustration of many reports which may be found in the 
literature of social agencies during the last decade. 
i ‘so the educational side the broad ideas may be stated somewhat as 
ollows: 


earn. At times they learn with great facility. 
help and learning. The range of matters to be 
the complexity of many aspects is so increased 
the unaided efforts of individual learners. 


ing adult learning need a modicum of organi- 


l. Adults of all ages can | 
2. Adults can profit from 
learned is so great and 
that we cannot rely on 
3. The provisions for assist 


zation to give maximum effectiveness. . 
4. The geographical locus (the local community) seems the most 


appropriate unit for interrelating these provisions for assisting learn- 


ing. This is based on the importance of face-to-face relations. 
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From the political side—using this in the broad sense—we might state 
the sequence of ideas somewhat as follows: 


1. Democracy requires decision-making by the large proportion of its 
citizens. While there can be divisions of functions, it is dangerous if 
more than a small fraction are not actively involved. - 

2. Adequate information is increasingly needed on the complex decisions 
before the citizens. 

3. Information alone is not enough. Effective wisdom and involvement 
depend to a considerable extent upon opportunities for face-to-face 
relationships. 

4. The best way to achieve action utilizing face-to-face groups is to make 
a “not-too-large” community the unit of operation, 


Both approaches thus emphasize the vital role 
We have not endeavored to tackle the problem 
is meant by the local community. One of the maj 
ment of a flexible, expanding concept of the com: 
workers to take account of the resources of mo 


of the local community. 
of defining exactly what 
or needs is the develop- 
munity which will enable 


arger units than have 
been true Previously. Essert and Howard (39), Fletcher (44), and Sieder 
(109) illustrated i i ing on in large cities which have 
tried to break do à into neighborhoods. Generally, 
however, these neighborhoods stil] remai 


Mussen and Wyszynski (81) Pointed out the necessity for a realistic 
Consideration of the probl 


em of participation, so that something within 
the range of capabilities i : 


h ) 9f members of modern communities could be 
achieved, Ginzburg (46) stressed the i 


Social Sciences 
local com 
ledge tha 


The emphasis upon the 


munity as the locus for adult education 
calls for far more know! 


n is at present available. It puts the 
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behavior of individuals into the social context which is the essence of 
humanity, and it relates dynamic group behavior to the persons for whom 
these group actions are the ways by which they achieve their purposes. 
We shall be content here to illustrate some promising developments which 
can help to place community adult education on increasingly firm ground. 
Loomis and Beegle (70) brought together a number of significant 
developments in the rural area and related them to the understanding of 
rural society. Homans’ study (60), while directed to the problem of the 
small group, was of great importance to the understanding of communities 
and also was suggestive regarding research method. Extensive research 
studies being done on the small group. reported by Bradford and Gibb 
in an earlier section of this issue, have contributed more and more to 
community education. Rogers (97) and Doddy (33) brought out some of 
the relations of informal groups to the community approach to education. 
The mobility of our society in the past century has resulted ina need 
to study the changes that are facts. regardless of what one's ideal of a 
community may be. Bogue (15) defined 67 metropolitan areas m the 
United States and developed some of the facts that made these important 
in any approach to the community. Mumford (79) described the regional 
concept and its possible role. Havighurst and Morgan (57), Mitchell (77), 
and Richardson (94) analyzed case studies of communities in change. à 
Two important areas of research on the individual side deal with atti- 
tudes and leadership, both of which are being studied extensively. Allport 
(2) analyzed prejudice as a clue to various social problems. Cartwright 
(23) and Festinger and Kelley (43) reported studies which were significant 
to the community educator interested in helping to bring about changes. 
Closely related were the studies of Gross and Taves (49) and Miller (15), 
Which sought to identify factors that go along with changed practices in 
communities. The broad studies of Parsons (87) and of Parsons and 
Shils (88) also contributed at this point. On leadership Gouldner (47), 
Guetzkow (51), and Stogdill (118) imu: together important contribu- 
tions to i ]t education field. "WE, a 
Dun y voee un irt bakel on a very promising interdisciplinary 
team-research project. The report of Bronfenbrenner and Devereux (18) 
described some of the plans- Similarly interdisciplinary in its approach but 
different in purpose and method was Riesman s study (95). . 
s some aspect of community-ness, 


Large industrial organizations posses i nity 
and if management and labor are sympathetic to research, significant 
g 


Studies can be made. Jaques (63) of the Tavistock Center reported one 
Such study. 

Mass mediums of communi 
must be central in thinking a 
(42), Nafziger, Engstrom and 
three phases of this problem. 

Às our communities become 
of classification hecomes more 


cation are factors in modern society which 
bout community adult education. Festinger 


MacLean (82), and Rose (99) dealt with 


larger and more heterogeneous the problem 
and more important. Wayland’s systematic 
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development (126) of a more meaningful system of classification of farms 
was an illustration of a promising approach. Mills ( 76) and Lasswell and 


others (68) made analyses of groups within our culture which have large 
implications for community education. 


Studies of the Community by Institutions and Agencies 


We shall illustrate here some of the reports of institutions and agencies 
regarding the role of the community in their programs. In the space 
available it is not possible to deal fully with any area, and we have 
omitted completely some groups like the library, workers’ education, and 


business and industry, where considerable attention is being given to the 
community focus. 


Two closely related fields are housin 
developments have created new g 


€ community in developing health pro, The 

1 grams 
report of the Health Information Foundation (58) is an Interesting effort 
to increase the use of research, E 


1 conducting were reporti ] r (44), 
the Metropolitan School Study Council (73), Mon C3 sd 90 
Bard (8) and Store two other phases of the school's 
efforts to broaden it ommunity. Bream (17), Craw- 
ford (28), Cyr (29), Hamlin (54), Whitelaw (127), and Wolff (131) 
showed how the re of the school’s responsibility 
252- 
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and vice versa. The ity y initi 

sati hy Dos rm ^ni survey initiated by the school 
R the pela? field we have already quoted Brownell (19). Biddle (13) 
TE een reporting results of a significant experiment which Earlham 
Tom E is carrying on. Beran (12), Illinois College (61), Sammartino and 
si wd (102), and Shea (108) were other reports of college programs 
ege Vim anaa e summary (103) of principles grew 
usas ET inda e University of Kentucky has taken in the signifi- 


Study of the Community 
for factual knowledge 


A powerful challenge for learning is the need 
a barrier in the attain- 


Hi ars by people who feel their limitation as 
m of desired goals. The intensity of desirability for development of the 
is uid depends largely on the citizen's conception of what his com- 
of c ity is, and how much he will be involved in and profit by a program 
4 community improvement. Poston (92) spoke about the degree of iden- 
tification of society and the individual in a democracy. It can be stated 
almost as a general rule that only a crisis or an especially evident need 
creates the conditions under which the average citizen will ask questions, 
Such as: (a) What is the problem? (b) How much does it concern me? 
(c) What can be done about it? (d) How can I function most effectively 


in a program of change? 
we should be said, however, that often there are citi 
ough to evaluate situations as leading to a crisis or as 2 consequence 
Vr not yet generally evident. Ogden d Ogden (85) emphasized 
ee eme for an awareness of and responsi 
fici ooner or later the question à i 1 n s 
ent or what is wrong in my community ? And with this question, 
another one: How can we find out the exact situation so that the findings 
can serve as a basis for an intelligent program? 
The community self-survey; whenever applicable, proved to be an excel- 


lent means for discovering the facts as well as involving the community. 
ared a manual based on a scientifically 


Wormser and Selltiz (133) preP 
conducted survey in a New Jersey middletown of about 40,000 people. 
y volumes (132, 134). 


Especially valuable are two supplementar 
blems of the community self-survey, especially 


th Some methodological pro 
e need for a clear definition of the central focus of the survey and the * 
function of community groups: have been discussed by Kimball (65). 
ikert (69) provided information about means of getting needed facts. 
©o numerous for review are the self-surveys conducted and described in 
Pamphlets, magazines, and the like. Some have been translated into gen- 
eral terms to serve as guides to those interested in similar activities. 
(45), Lamb (67), and the Southern Regional 


Studies by Gilson and others 
ouncil (112) indicated some of the needs for knowledge about the social 


zens foresighted 
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structure of the community to evaluate self-surveys. Two questions ume 
be answered: (a) How accurate are the facts ascertained by the survey? 
(b) Do the findings become effective directives for community-development 
programs? The change of attitude of people toward the community or 
community groups might also serve as a measuring stick to evaluate self- 
surveys or other community action. Deutsch and Collins (31) and Korn- 
hauser (66) discussed methods of measuring attitudes. The importance of 
racial attitudes for the development of a community was emphasized by 
Dodd and O’Brien (32). Bary (9) recommended "community organization 
processes as an approach to better understanding" and special methods of 
analysis and recording. 

Research is still required to find out how far in the life of a com- 
munity the awareness of needs is in itself a 
by the citizenry, or wh 


continuation of interest and active partic’ 


and the like. Carr and Stermer (21) 

study for the discovery of unmet needs 

“How To Size Up Changes 

by Sanders (103). 

the differentiation between 
problems in need of scientific in- 

quiry. Adorno (1) and Barber (6) dealt with this problem. 

Essert (38) mentioned a series of re 


and their historic 
Taking Place in a Community? w 


e (56) related some of the varie- 
groups. A report dealing with spat 
n community education in Puerto Rico was prepared by 
ins gum. Q Some interesting doubts about 


Doe 


t 


d5 
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town è 

li [7 p the dynamics of social attitudes in such a social unit. 

Exec a n und about citizen cooperation for mental health, 

eee iih wll, ro educational efforts necessary to acquaint the citi- 

Novick (84) — of the area of mental health. Nilsson (83), 

Price c evenson (117), and Wolf (129) also dealt with special 

ss same area. 

NC sage eg educator will recognize two important oppor- 

Sees Pop sor! in connection with community improvement pro- 

aoci education to citizens who are in need of more and specified 
ge, and to make use of the chance of participation by students and 


pupils . eas , S 
pils as a practical means of citizenship education. Research is needed 


to fi i X ij 
nd out whether and how it will be possible to offer educational courses 
cted needs, especially if they 


i 

"d oe he special and sometimes unexpe 

Strident artisi the previously prepared teaching schedule. Examples of 

School of Er pation or student studies were reported by Biddle (13), the 
nginecring at Columbia University (26). Haake (52), Illinois 


Co 
= (61), and Wolff (130). 
he i i i 

nee? role of the community council as an instrument in community 
* s 

di zation has not yet been clearly defined. In some communities a coun- 

in dim started as the initial move for community improvement activities; 
h i i i i 
ers, the council developed as the climax of a cooperative experience 


whic à » 
eig had taught the community that such a council should be helpful in 

A "p: : : 
ping up the spirit of cooperation for the next job to be undertaken. 
ity council. Graham 


P 

vw uni pra on how to organize à community 

Corey (50). bs aim and function of the community council. Gucky and 

less of Ps + Romine (98), and Stacy (114). dealt with the special prob- 

isses cf ooperative planning. Johns (64) gave valuable advice on critical 
of council-agency relationships. For the council movement, so prom- 


isin . j EUER 
g and still not yet successful. research about its potentialities and 
ory about Baltimore, Bard 


limitati 
n a 
h dew will be extremely helpful. In a st 
described the teacher as a participant in community life. 
However, community organization whenever mentioned in connection 


wi ; ^ 3 ‘ P pq 
th social ‘work must be studied as to meaning—either coordination of 
ation of the community, its citizens, organizations, 


tig and institutions. Danstedt (30) enumerated some of the current 
uri’ in the approach to community organization. McMillen (71) de- 
citizen a welfare program, stressing the importance of coordination an 
degen cun Blanchard Q4). and Sieder (109) emphasized the 
the ef ity of broad citizen participation to guarantee the effectiveness of 
bond orts of social agencies. Dunham (34) pointed out that issues of a 
or er than community interest are leading to statewide community 
ganization. 
ae is a road to. 
dete iscover the area of his 
itizen. He becomes an expe" 


al -— P 
l agencies or organiz 


leadership and its recognition. The participant 
special qualifications, professionally and as 


t. Nevertheless, there is and will be even 
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more need for the process expert who is able to advise on how to pice 
local leadership and how to coordinate all local potentialities for the goa 
of the cooperative effort. Wolff (131) tried a functional definition. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Adult Education about Education 


HOWARD Y. McCLUSKY and HERBERT M. HAMLIN 


The education of adults about education is in some respects the central 
problem of education. At least it is in a nation like the United States. 
If the education of children and youth and adults is important in a 
democratic society such as ours, the instruction of adults about this edu- 
cation is even more important, since adults provide the financial support 
and create the cultural climate which make any kind of education possible. 
This point is so elementary that it seems fantastic that it should have 
escaped the attention of such large sections of the pedagogical fraternity. 
But recent attacks on current pedagogy and the growing necessity for 
increasing financial assistance compel the educator to encourage public 
enlightenment about the facts of education. Already this movement is 
sufficiently visible to justify the review of the emerging data in this field. 

Bolmeier (5) and McClusky (22) made a strong case for the fact that 


a fundamental barrier to the development of good schools is the misinfor- 
mation possessed by adults concerning the scope, practice, and potentialities 


of education. School Executive devoted a section to developing public 
understanding of the functions of schools (41) and one to methods of 
reporting information about schools to the public (40). Morphet (28) 
presented the facts which every informed citizen should know about 
financing schools, while Shannon (44) summarized 1000 problems which 
75 school superintendents would like the public to understand. 


School Publicity 
ed by this review the problem of school publicity 
The American Association of School Adminis- 
trators (1) devoted its Twenty-Eighth Yearbook to public relations for 
America’s schools. The Association for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment (4) published Building Public Confidence in the Schools. Fine 
(13) and Horn (17) also authored books on school publicity. . 

One feature of the preceding and related discussions was a growing 
skepticism about that kind of publicity designed to "interpret" or to “sell 
the schools to the public. In many quarters appeared a strong advocacy of 
"two-way" as opposed to “one-way” communica 


tion between the schools 
and the public, thus stressing the essentially educational character of this 
relationship. 


In the period cover 
received much attention. 


The Importance of Citizen Participation 
»phasized the importance of basing school and 


A number of writers em rH : nan 
bv citizens in those school affairs in 


publie relations on participation 
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which they have a right and duty to take part. In this ioe oe p 
report of the Metropolitan School Study Council (24), Pu 2t ue osi 
Powerful Schools, was a milestone in pointing the way by " c one 
community may take a constructive role in developing public educa 

The California Association of School Administrators 


y 
displayed an interest in 
public school, However, in the 
Sponsored both by school and n 
in numbers and activity, 

Much of the impetus for citizens committees has been provided by the 
National Citizens Commission for the Public Schools, organized in 1949. 
he Purposes and Program of the i 
article by Larsen (21). Tl ssion distributes à monthly newsletter 
and has published a document entitled How Can We Organize for Better 
iscussing the question How Can Citizens Help 
Their Schools? (30). 
he growing eXperience in 
criteria for the work of a com 
These criteria were first formulate 
Citizens Commission and may h 
a citizens committee should roadly representative of a community. 
(b) The committee should be a s Sroup and should base its recom- 
he committee should work closely 


View, committees 
ave reached their peak 


acceptance of three 
ed in school affairs. 


been the development of groups 
councils (49). At least 30 school-study councils 
various sections of the country and are now fed- 
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erated in a national organization under the title of the Associated Public 
School Systems (29). 

Hull (18) has conducted one of the most carefully planned and widely 
quoted studies of committees advisory to boards of education in the United 
States. Kindred (19) surveyed lay advisory commissions in the north- 
eastern part of the United States and described their purposes, the ways 
in which they were organized, the scope of their activities, and their 
accomplishments. Hamlin (15) reported the literature on citizens com- 
mittees up to 1952 and offered suggestions for their organization and 
management. Knuti (20) canvassed committee members, board members, 
administrators, and people at large in a community for their reactions 
to the work of an advisory council for agricultural education. 

During the latter part of the period covered by this review, attention 
in many quarters shifted from questions as to whether there should or 
should not be citizens committees associated with public schools, to the 
exploration of the details of their use and organization. Uecker (47) re- 
ported a policy statement adopted by the board of education at Mitchell, 
South Dakota, in creating a committee in 1919 which is still in operation. 
The Metropolitan School Study Council (24) issued a charter for =y 
participation in school committees. The American School aeien ° 
(2) proposed policies which should be observed by school boar E e - 
ing with citizens committees. while Hamlin (14, 16) formulate zem nd 
guides for committees designed to assist both agricultural education an 


the school program as a whole. 


Studies of Selected Citizens Committees 

ative (39) was devoted to a 
ons of selected examples 
of the public school in- 
Connecticut (8, 9). 
ttees in Minneapolis 


The January 1952 issue of School Executive 
report of citizens committees, including descripti 
of state and local committees. A statewide study of 
volving the use of citizens committees was made in 
Special publications dealt with the work of comm 
(27), New York (32), and elsewhere. 


e also been used for special aspects of school man- 
agement. Clapp and Wilson (7) and Sumption (49) Pe qoem ca 
laymen have contributed to the planning of school buildings. cott í 

studied the use of advisory councils in vocational education in agron ture 
in the United States. The U. S- Office of Education (48) proposed rec- 


ommendations for the organization and operation of advisory - x in 
agricultural education. The American Vocational Association ( : 
formed a similar service for the field of vocational education as a whole. 

Out of the welter of recent experience, certain issues n goes to 
the work of citizens committees have begun to pas : e ci "€ 
Organize independently or should they be invited H cbe fens carne 
ment to take part in school affairs? Should the membership o mmittees 


Lay committees hav 
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In general, a canvass of the publications related to the work of citizens 
committees h 


sional educator, the oth 
citizen. Cousino (11) re 


of Public Instruction (25) prepared 
ing an inventory of lay opinion about school practices which 
ely thruout the state, 


Concluding Statement 


The preceding recital is certainly not definitive. But it is encouraging. 
It suggests that in the Processes of education applied to the adult popula- 
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lion, the educator has at his command perhaps the most influential instru- 
ment for the cultivation of the education of children and youth, as well 
as the community as a whole. The development of this frontier will con- 
stitute the great facilitation of education. Needed now is research designed 
ied ways by which this facilitation may most effectively be under- 
aken, 


nw 
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CHAPTER VII 


Other Developments 


CYRIL O. HOULE! 


Prnnars the most striking development in adult education in the pas 
three years has been a general and wides 


groups. It is equally clear 
that all of these diverse efforts have much in common and that the different 


kinds of people who Sponsor and carry on adult education not only have 
ut also can work together productively 
toward a broader understanding of the field and the solution of their 
common problems. This fact, which has been generally recognized for 


some time, has been given powerful emphasis in the years now under 
review. 


Common Interests of Adult Educators 


Vily to rank these topics 


r kinds of activity were: 
» personnel t 


in the order of their interest in them. The fou 


) technics for relating pro- 
echnics for relating program 


i ecognizing community needs 
and resources Important to 


summarized here, h 
who are interested in buil 


ding genera] treatments of the field of adult 
education. 


1 Doyle O. Bon Jour and David L, 


NU kast Jickling gave valuable bibliographic assistance in the preparation 
of this chapter, 
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Other Attempts at Synthesis 


pw a Deinde o dede ake ED = 
papers which present 
a formulation of goals or programs for adult education. These works are 
not essentially pieces of research, but they are mentioned here because 
they rest upon research and experience, because they provide a base and 
orientation for future work, and because they represent so strong and 
healthy an influence in the growth of adult educational literature. 


Essert (12) turned his attention broadly to the development of creative 
leadership, stating criteria of essential experiences for maturing adulthood 
and applying them to study for personal objectives and community devel- 

important synthesis of principles and 


opment. Knowles (24) provided an i 
procedures for use by administrators. leaders, and teachers. Blakely (5). 
statement, presented the case 


in a powerful and widely applauded general 
for the development of a philosophy and a goal for adult education. 

The emphasis on integration also took an organizational form. A new 
national association was formed and its two predecessors went out of 
existence; this process was described in many places, but the most com- 
prehensive brief summary was made by Knowles (25) and by the first 
annual report of the new association (1). The Ford Foundation created a 
new and independent foundation called the Fund for Adult Education. 
Its work has been described in two publications (14, 15). 

There has also been a strong drive internationally for synthesis. The 
emphasis placed by UNESCO on adult education has been widely felt 
both in the work in fundamental education. which has been reviewed 
earlier in this issue, and also in more general treatments. The first draft 
of an international directory (54) was published. A general publication 
(53) dealing with both the ends and the means of adult education was 
supplemented by three other volumes comparing the development of adult 
education in various countries in universities (55) and in libraries (20, 


52). 


Collection of Basic Data 


Adult educational research has long suffered from the absence of basic 
information about what is actually going on in the field. Often the simplest 
questions must go unanswered. The field has real need for the collection 
of basic bodies of data which provide a baseline for progress and a frame- 
Work for more detailed study. This need was recognized by the Fund for 
Adult Education, which commissioned a series of broad investigations of 
various types of agencies. Of these studies, two have now appeared. one 
dealing with labor unions (51) and one with the public schools (39). 
Others (including investigations of university extension, public libraries. 
and rural adult education) are in various stages of development and will 


represent an important addition to the field when they appear. 
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Public-School Adult Education 


In the three years here reviewed, many data have been collected cg 
the present status of adult education in the public schools. Miller - , 
in an important and basic study, reviewed the statutory provisions oF 
public-school education and their methods of implementation. His wore 
which enlarges and brings up to date certain earlier studies, will provide 
an excellent base against which to measure later progress. Kempfer, in a 
series of studies and with various collaborators, used the resources of the 
U. S. Office of Education to collect information on the extent of adult 
education provided by public schools (21), on the methods by which 
adult education is financed (23), and on the provision of adult guidance 
services (22), 

Mumma reported in two papers the results of a del 
hensive survey of publi 
New Jersey, New York, 
trends in adult educatio 
opinions of superintende 
development of adult education. The maj 
superintendents who thought th 


Port, 49.6 percent; lack of interest by adults, 44.9 percent; schoolboard 
limitations, 22.1 percent; and 


the competition of adult education offered 
by other agencies, 21.7 percent, 


Michigan State College (33) issued a comprehensive score card for 


community adult education which provided an opportunity for each public 
School to rate itself. 


and Pennsylvania. One study (38) explored the 
nal offerings. The other (36) summarized the 


The Public Library 


ial Science Research Council 
> With a grant provided by the 
is study included 19 different 
Y Írom a series of examinations 
h : : i irety, exemplified “various types 
of library service i i 


i mmary volume of the inquiry, synthesizing 
all of the studies and outlining a broad pattern for future development. 
Berelson (4) Summarized all of the research literature dealing with those 


ibi u onditions under which that use is most often 
made. In addition, his study ata concerning library use 
collected by the inquiry and others (16) made a compre- 
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a Ld be the dynamic gine processes which affect the public 
rary. His w ork is particularly valuable because it is both frank and 
objpetive and also because of its concern with substance rather than form. 
Prya (6) made a very complete study of library personnel, including in 
ier analysis, not only the persons who are active in the profession but 
also the systems of personnel administration and the education of per- 
sons preparing for librarianship. In three somewhat peripheral studies, 
McCamy (29) dealt with governmental publications, Miller (35) studied 
the book industry, and Waldron (57) analyzed the information film. In 
each case, implications for the library are drawn. A critique of the work 
of the inquiry, with evaluative comments by many library authorities, was 
edited by Asheim (2). 

As a consequence of the publication of the inquiry reports, as well as 
the issuance of the two volumes by UNESCO already cited (20, 52), re- 
search workers in adult education have a more exact and clear-cut picture 
of the work in public libraries than they have ever had before. When the 
Fund for Adult Education study now in progress is completed, the situa- 
tion will be even better. 


Other Agencies 


e studies of particular agencies of adult 


A great many other descriptiv i 
h only a few may be cited here as 


education have been made, of whic 
illustrative. The Center for the Study of Liberal Education for Adults 


made an intensive survey (7) of nine evening colleges and published a 
descriptive and evaluative report of them. A committee of the National 
University Extension Association made a brief but comprehensive study 
(13) of the present status and probable future development of university 
adult education. McLaughlin (30), by studying the student population of 
University of California extension classes, was able to glean a number of 


insights into university extension. ' 
Agricultural extension workers continued to produce a number of studies 
Which, unfortunately for their colleagues in other agencies, are usually 
published only in mimeographed form and have a limited distribution. 
One or two are cited in other places in this chapter, but attention should 
periodic review of extension studies is 


also be drawn to the fact that a 
published by the U. S. Department of Agriculture. One issue (8) is cited 


in the bibliography. 


Analyses of Adult Education Leaders 

made of the people who are now exercising 
leadership in adult education and the conditions under which they work. 
The study by Bryan (6) of librarians is by far the most complete, par- 
ticularly because of the rather unusual fact that the author was able to 
administer personality inventories to her subjects. Reals (41) studied the 


Five studies have been 
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professional status of administrators of evening colleges. and wg 
(37) secured certain basic facts about public-school administrators be: 
eastern states. Two studies were made of the availability of jobs in a 

education, one in libraries by Hart (18) and one 


by Pell (40). 


in workers’ education 


Leadership Training 
s s 2 1. im as alre. d een 
Most of the significant work in leadership training has already b 1 
i ed. 
cited in previous chapters, but four other studies should also be hag 
: E : : ; roups, Live- 
On the basis of his experience with a large number of labor groups, his 
i e handbook of tools and technics. 


e and rigorously controlled study of the 
1 s 4 , ing 
s of county agricultural extension agents in Texas. developing 


17) also studied agricultural extension, turning her 
to an evaluation of workshops in supervision. Lackey 
(26) made a detailed study of community leadership training programs 
Sponsored hy university extension divisions, 


The Development of Program 


relatively clear-cut method. 
found in elementary and secondary 


s of curriculum building 
schools, adult education still does not 
theories of program con- 
field and its relative new- 
* that most of the basic 
Practitioners in the field. It is 
the three-year period under review, a number 
ficult problem, 
nade by Matthews (32), who 
by agricultural extension 
8 Program. A second major study 
1 (56) in identifying the educa- 
is c *agues of the Research Staff on 
Scientific Personne] of th i cil on Education published three 
on program building: altho the 
ere concerned were necessarily 


© most signif 
analyzed and inv 


e fact that it provided comparative 


attention primarily to technics E 
community health education, defined method so broadly that it include 


much that elsewhere would þe considered program development. Her study 
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is of particular value because of the careful controls she established and 
the exactness of her statistical analvsis. 


Education by Television 


The literature on educational television which, prior to 1950, was chiefly 
exhortatory. began to develop some measure of scientific analysis. Three 
Pioneering studies (19, 49, 50) made complete analyses of program 
offerings for a given week in each of three cities: Chicago, New York, and 
Los Angeles. While no effort was made to draw conclusions or to point 
morals, a study of the data is extraordinarily revealing, and the three 
studies have already had a profound effect on national television policy. 
Siepmann (48) has provided the first broad analysis of educational tele- 
vision in the United States; his study reviews all of the objective research 
available at the time of publication. There are a number of articles and 
other publications providing descriptions of particular educational tele- 
vision programs, but Rock's study (42) is most exact and comprehensive. 


Methodological Studies 

The methods used in adult-education research are those common to such 
broader fields as education and psychology. To date. adult education has 
been almost entirely a borrower of scientific technic. It appears, however. 
that it is now beginning to make contributions of its own. Scates and 
Yeomans (44. 45. 46) turned their attention directly to methodological 


Considerations. making detailed analyses of the development and appli- 


cation of questionnaire procedures of various sorts. Deane, in connection 
With a larger investigation, also turned his attention to two aspects of 


method, sampling control (10). and interview procedures (9). 


In Conclusion 
As one comes to the end of the long process of reviewing the literature 
Cited and summarized in this issue, certain major Impressions gain a 
heightened force and clarity. As has been said so many times before, adult 
education is a complicated field. intimately related to all the facets of 
American life. Despite this complexity, substantial progress is being made 
in developing a basic structure of theory which will illuminate and give 
Point and direction to the study of the great variety of particular activi- 
ties. It is particularly heartening to find that the literature of the field. 
which in the past has sometimes been dull and pedestrian and at other 
times vague, diffuse. and sua di d aim Ea op sei 
vicio :antifie ies and objective data are replacing jec- 
oe bec ueli alc: pt MES n to be sure, but to a sufficient 


ture and unfounded assertion. not compl 
extent so that a discernible trend is evident. The great hope and challenge 


that adult education offers to mankind can only be realized if the work in 
this field is guided by intelligent. mature. and disciplined thought. 
sg ) 
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FOREWORD 


Tus is the first issue of the REVIEW or EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH Lage 
to "Research on Human Relations and Programs of Action. Tho other 
issues of the Review have often dealt with aspects of the subject under we 
sideration, such as issues on the curriculum, on the social Íramework o 
education, and on school administration, this issue is truly a pioneer 
venture. It deals with several facets of human relations and action research 
which bear on education, is 

To throw light on human relations insights into groups, two extensive 
chapters have approached group dynamics and group processes thru 
different, tho complementary, viewpoints. The first chapter is descripto- 


historical; the second chapter places research in a scheme which projects 
the research needs of the fields. 


With the background of these reviews of resear 
a review of survey-research methods, 
the fields in which research on hum 
the work of improving the schools. 
grams in the curriculum of school 
needed research on the relationship 

Another field in which research 
is the broad area of intercultural r 
and attempted reduction thru pr 
thru. projects involving communi 
reviewed, the coming of age of a 
sketched, and community action 
in education and developments i 
basic insights into group dynamic 

The issue, taken as a whole. 
research on theor 
human relations, 


ch on groups, and after 
the reader is asked to consider one of 
an relations has specific application. 
The beginning of action-research pro- 
s is described, along with a call for 
of citizens groups to education. 

on human relations has an application 
elations, involving analysis of prejudice 
ograms of educational institutions and 
ly action. The research on prejudice is 
research-oriented intergroup education is 
enterprises are described. Both changes 
n intercultural education owe much to 
s and processes, 

» represents much that is now known thru 
y in human relations and on action toward better 


WiLLiAM Van Tit, Chairman 


Committee on Research on Human 
u Relations and Programs of Action 
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CHAPTER I 


The Nature of Groups and Helping Groups 
Improve Their Operation 


KENNETH D. BENNE and GRACE LEVIT 


Tue present chapter deals with some of the same studies referred to in 
Chapter II. However, the two chapters present these studies from different, 
tho complementary, viewpoints. The author of Chapter II has outlined a 
matrix which sets forth interrelationships among the various factors which 
affect group behavior. He has related recent research studies to this con- 
ceptual scheme. The aim of selection and organization in the present 
chapter has been to provide a more phenomenological map of significant 
tendencies and approaches in recent research. The authors would like to 
believe that the contours of this map have been established mainly by 
actual and distinctive developments in the study of groups. But, no doubt, 
their own sense of significance has played its part in the mapping. 

The authors have interpreted “research” broadly and have included in 
their review reports of responsibly evaluated experiences, case studies, 
conceptual analyses, and field studies, as well as rigorously controlled 
experiments. This broad construction of “research” seems justified, since 
it represents fairly the currently uneven development among various aspects 
of American studies of groups and their improvement. 


Backgrounds 


The choice of any date as a beginning point for noting backgrounds to 
recent American research on groups is in part arbitrary. Perhaps the 1920's 
are less arbitrary than most other possibilities. During that decade or 
shortly before, a number of studies were published which have influenced 
formatively the shape and emphasis of subsequent group research. 

As the quest for knowledge of the nature and ae pm of group life 
moved out of the age-old hold of untested folk-wisdo or its philosophical 
extension and rationalization, into the emerging social sciences, it mani- 
fested itself first in sociological studies. As Shils (93) has made clear, 
the mainline of 19th and early 20th century sociology swept past the 
primary group. Exceptions within this general neglect were Simmel (94) 
and Cooley (25). Both of these sociologists speculated brilliantly con- 
s d processes of the primary group and, in Cooley's 
s accompanied by a call to empirical study. 


In the early 1920's, Lindeman (60). partly under the influence of social 


behaviorism in psychology: challenged the speculative character of socio- 
logical studies of the group. He both outlined and illustrated (by analysis 


of the group experiences of rural marketing cooperatives) an empirical 
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hod for the study of functional groups. In his forecast of fruitful 
- i fined the roles of both observer 
methods of group study, Lindeman de ri e : 

rticipant-observer as instruments of research. . 

wher the influence of Dewey’s analysis of the act of cms 
thought (30), students of discussion groups and discussion e wl 
veloped a conception of group process as problem-solving, and d ja 
descriptions and prescriptions for effective group procedure aroun ys 
central concept. Elliott (31) and Sheffield (91) are representative o a 
emphasis. The functions of leadership and informational resources “ 
of control of bias and emotion by group members and leaders were T 
lated to effective problem-solving as the over-all aim of group La c 

Motivated by the same psychological and logical currents as Lindeman 
and Dewey, Follett (34, 74), thru her extensive work in diagnosiak 
current human problems in political, social-welfare, and industrial settings, 
came to identify the quality, character, and conditions of participation 
as the focus for studies of group process and experience. Her emphasis 
on leadership of function, as opposed to leadership of position or per- 
sonality, and her stress on integrative behavior as a way of mis 
conflicts creatively have exerted continuing influence on both study an 
practice of group methods, particularly in education, social work, an 
industrial relations. 


In addition to these logical and psychological influences upon group 
studies in the 1920s, Freud (35) began a continuing 


group formation and control. Drawing from the inti 
unconscious bases of cohesion and contr 
stressed the emotional aspects of group | 
rather than the organization of members 

Somewhat apart from these theoreti 
study, more or less isolated empirical stu 
of groups went on during the 1920’s without much attention to the demands 
of any comprehensive theory or of theorizing as a component of the 
research. Kolb's attempt (51) to characterize rural groups represented 
such empirical investigations from a sociological slant. And Watson's 
demonstration (105) that groups are more effective than individuals in 
solving certain types of problems was an example of such early m 
studies on the psychological side. In general, the maturation of researc 
on groups, which followed the 1920's, has consisted of bringing processes 
of theorizi 


ng and of empirical observation and measurement into working 
interrelationship (20, 99) 


line of inquiry into 
mate and frequently 
ol in the family group. Freud 
eadership and group formation 
for conscious work. 

cal reorientations toward group 
dies of particular groups or kinds 


“The Inquiry” 


The first massive attempt in America t 


ss 
o do research on group proce 
was conducted in “The Inquiry,” 


reported most comprehensively by 
Lindeman (61). For about six years those in “The Inquiry” studied major 


areas of chronic conflict in American life—industrial, sectarian, and inte 
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national conflicts, among others. The studies involved a large and changing 
staff and a variety of research methods, orthodox and oviaindl: Ale te 
ultimate interest was in solving large-scale social prolilems, research at- 
ni concentrated on processes of solution which went on in small 
mirar a Committees and conferences. Their interest in “conference 

thod rived from their conviction that small-group process was a 
major instrument both of action and education as far as social problems 


are concerned. 


A Classic Experiment with Groups 


Studies by Lewin, Lippitt, and White (59), and Lippitt (63, 64) of the 


effects of experimentally created group climates on group and member 
behavior in boys clubs are classics in group research in at least two 
respects. In the first place, these studies demonstrated that group variables 
per se—specifically “social climate” and “leadership style”—can be oper- 
ationally defined and deliberately manipulated in experimental settings 
and the effects of these manipulations on other variables quantitatively 
analyzed. Second, these researches showed the possibility of a fruitful 
union of operations of systematic theorizing and operations of empirical 
observation in the investigation of group life. Specifically, the studies 
explored interdependencies between four types of social climates— 
aggressive-autocratic, apathetic-autocratic, democratic, and laissez-faire 
(produced by varying the adult leader role)—and group composition, 
Lypical member attitudes and involvement, and group history. 


Recent Approaches to Research on the Nature of Groups 
groups can be distinguished 


i Nine approaches in research on the nature ofg 

in the period from 1930 to the present. These are in part defined by the 
Beneral methodology employed and in part by the aspect of group 
behavior, organization, or control investigated. This classification is in 
Some large part a convenience in mapping the field. Overlappings among 
the approaches occur w ication among leaders in the various 


here communi 
approaches has been accomplished effectively. 


The Sociometrie Approach 

s of Moreno (78) and of his early col- 
d up a whole range of covert and internal 
nvestigation. Actually, the sociometric 


of small groups. Rather, as Moreno 


l = pioneer investigation 
aborator, Jennings (45), opene 
aspects of group life to empirical i 


approach is not limited to the study 
Saw it at least, it demarcates 4 broad new science of interpersonal rela- 
sl, 


tions or of “depth sociology." Some of its most suggestive applications 
ave, however, been made in th tion of small-group life. A basic 


he investiga 
Conception in this approach is t selective affinity among persons. 


hat choice, 
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: : ity de- 
is the fundamental element in group formation and in as 
velopment. The spontaneity with which individuals sone pt. ob oo 
as co-workers or co-participants in various social activ "p ais. dus 
determinant of effective functioning of groups as well as o Kee aa 
velopment of personalities in group relationships. The cigar ee of 
by which individuals express their spontaneous choice or rej 2 Seite 
others as co-participants provides one way of mapping the inform a of 
personal structure of a group. It reveals the points of coincidence | xm 
friction between formal and informal structures in group We adil 
Moreno (77, 78) used sociometry to clarify and develop criteria 0 (45) 
and sickness in smallgroup life and in society generally. Jennings a ea 
developed the approach to reveal the distinctive behavior charac e chool 
of underchosen, average, and overchosen citizens in a state training E ral” 
for girls and to illuminate the character and distribution of “natu 
leadership there. . y 

Bots has been applied productively in studying racial and ped 
intergroup tensions by Criswell (27) and Jennings and others (46). s veis 
Status among children by Bonney (15), the relations imager A 
and acquaintances by Barker (4), and in diagnosing group life in var atly 
institutional and community settings. Sociometric testing has been M dp 
refined and used widely as a research tool in various approaches to gr 


: : tric 
study where the central problems being explored are not sociome 
as such. 


Organization for Work 


Stress on the study of work org 
represented in the Ohio State L 
studies, to investigate leadership 
to emphasis on the nature of gro 


of industrial administration as 
these studies have been 
tiveness, 


anization as a feature of group life is ael 
eadership Studies. The purpose of am 
in formal associations for work, pibe 
up organization. Building on'such stu 


uence upon organizational effectiveness 3^ 
nterrelationships between level cw ae 
Work performed) were illustrated by pm 
artle (98). Hemphill (41) devised scales 


p ivi sta- 
P organization such as size, productivity, 
membership. 


measuring aspects of grou 
bility, and homogeneity of 
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Emotionality and Work 


. Against a “sociological” orientation toward problems of work organiza- 
tion in groups, psychoanalytically oriented researches have emphasized 
the motivational and emotional aspects of group life. The stress in studying 
leadership, for example, is not so much upon influences on goal achieve- 
ment as upon the operation of such emotions as hostility, dependence, or 
identification between leader and followers. Scheidlinger (88) provided 
a useful summary and critique of psychoanalytic theories of group proc- 
esses and leadership and of empirical investigations with a psychoanalytic 
orientation. While many psychoanalytic studies of groups have focused 


on problems of group psychotherapy, as for example, the work of Slavson 
(96), other recent studies have investigated group problems of more 


general interest, The work of Redl (81, 82) is representative of this 
tendency. Redl identified leadership which helps to release. otherwise 
repressed tendencies in other members of the group. and leadership 
which reinforces the superego tendencies and helps to maintain order in 
the group. His ingenious analysis of the subtle forms of resistance in 
groups has provided impetus toward extension and application of Freudian 


hypotheses in empirical investigations of group phenomena. 


Bion (14), while investigating therapy groups: found three types of 
n groups. At times, the emotional assumption in 


the group is that the group exists to be nourished and protected by a 


leader (dependency): at other times, the assumption is that the group 
is mobilized against something. either to fight it or run away from it 
(fight-flight) ; and at still other times, the assumption is that the group 
has met to establish intimate relations between pairs of members (pairing). 
These emotional assumptions are distinct. from the work-culture of the 
group in terms of its organization to do some task. Thelen and others a 02) 
have undertaken the important task of submitting Bion’s theory to empirical 
research in studying the interrelations between work and various emo- 
tional assumptions in the functioning of groups: These studies should 
help to establish conceptual bridges between “sociological” and psycho- 


analytic” approaches to group research. 


basic emotional states i 


Interaction Analysis 

associated with Bales (2), stressed the interactions 
ion or environment as the primary material 
ups. The central dynamic is one of struggle 
between interactions directed toward work, conceived as problem solving 
(cooperation) on the one hand, and toward maintenance or establishment 
of emotionalized states (egocentric behaviors) on the other. What happens 
in the group is the acting out of this struggle within the group frame of 
reference. The interactions between individual members come to form 
an interdependent social system. Important aspects of this system for 


Another approach, 
s members within a situat 
or empirical research on gt 
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observation and analysis are stratifications of status positions, diferen 
tiations in influence of one member over others, and differential acce i: 
to resources. The situation of the group is seen as providing resources an : 
presenting it with problems and disruptions of various sorts. hoc i 
searchers working primarily in other approaches also emphasize membe 
interactions as the basic material for group study, the specific applications 
of this approach may be seen best in studies by Bales and his ees 
Representative of these are a study by Bales and Strodtbeck (3), w. M 
sought to test hypotheses concerning the phases which groups go thru 2 
a process of problem solving, and a study by Mills (76) of power Sed 
tions among the members of a three-person group. Bales and Strodt : à 
showed a progression in groups studied thru phases of orientation, evalu 
ation, and control with correspondingly appropriate changes in patterns 
of interaction. Mills’ study supported and enriched Simmel’s hypothesis 
that a group of three tends to assume the form of mutual support between 
two of the members with isolation of and hostility toward the third. 


The Group as a System of Power (Influences) 


One frequent subject for study in group research has been the influ- 
ence of a grou i 


er is right or wrong: 
he group in selecting an appropriate response 
and that the responses of different members tend to fall into a more or 
less varied range of Tesponses which define the group standard as it 
develops. 
One continuing problem with respect to standards has been to deter- 
mine what factors influence the strength of group forces toward member 
conformity, Asch (1) studied the 


that were asked to ri 
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members’ positions in this power structure upon their behavior toward 
each other and the group. Representative of such studies are those of 
Lippitt, Polansky, and Rosen (68). Their studies of cabin groups of boys 
ina camping situation have shown, among other results, the degree to 
which the behavior of high-power members is imitated by others, even 
when the former exercise no overt attempt to influence; the behavior of 
one member toward another in terms of the power he attributes to that 
other; and the kinds of combinations of physical, intellectual, and social- 
emotional resources which correlate with attributed power. 

The importance of multiple-group membership as an influence on per- 
sonal behavior in contemporary society has been recognized widely by 
sociologists and social psychologists. The notion of “reference group” 
has become part of the standard social-science vocabulary to designate 
a group with salience for an individual, a group to which he refers his 
attitudes and thoughts for consensual validation. An interesting study by 
Killian (50) represents this area of study in contemporary group re- 
search, By studying the reactions of people to a disaster—an explosion 
in Texas City—he was able to establish the fact of overlapping and non- 
overlapping loyalties to different groups in which a person has member- 
ships, and the complications which overlapping and inconsistent loyalties 
introduce into a critical situation of choice. 


Group Decision 
vith different kinds of prob- 


Group decision making has been studied v $ 
þeck (3) to discover a 


lems in mind. The effort of Bales and Strodt ; 
Sequence of phases in problem solving has already been. m eun 
study typifies a concern with the process of group goal setting € = 
motion toward goals. In part, studies of these processes ridi 

required leadership and membership functions and roles—a su ye o 
dealt with later. But they have also been concerned with reg e sen o 

Various group factors and conditions upon the processes c bopa n 
Deutsch (29), in studying the effects of cooperation an compe pu 
upon group life, demonstrated among other results the greater an 

qualitatively higher productivity achieved thru aru greon E 
ments. Some results of the studies of decision m p- T 


Conference Research Project have been reporte : 
that greater self-oriented member behavior during problem-solving re- 


Sulted in greater residual disagreement after the meeting; that member 
Satisfaction increased with greater clarity with respect to procedures 


employed by the group. 
: Another line of intere 
in the relations of group decision t 
of this experimentation reflects th 
Vidual or collective, is maintained by 


st in researches on group decision has centered 
o behavioral change in members. Much 
e view that a level of behavior, indi- 
a balance of forces which are in 
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-— yard 
dynamic equilibrium. These forces, psychological mg tend seme 
facilitation of or resistance to any specific change in behavior. duani 
in level of behavior results from augmenting facilitating forces or E slicitly 
resisting forces or both. This orientation was developed most er e 
by Lewin (57, 58). Lewin interpreted his and others A is vs 
the greater effectiveness of group decision in changing food Laem in 
against lectures or individual instruction, as follows: Participa i is 
decision reduces group resistance to change and thus bis yep d ard 
unfreezing of the old level of behavior, movement toward a s pe 
and the fixing of the new level. The work of Coch and French. ges 
ation by employees in planning changes Tec 
s in higher productivity and higher morale, a 
view of behavioral change. These are, of gorie 
only a few of the studies purporting to show the effects of aieo aeri 
in decision making in reducing resistance and in increasing motivati 


Communication in Small Groups 


TN, . intain- 
The fundamental Importance of communication in groups in anes 
Ing control and in facilitating performance has long been recogni 
Bloc 


icati "Ces S dep at 
ks to communication may lower both discipline and productivity. € 
difficulties in communication are in part due to semantic problems is bal 
widely recognized. Lee (56), in a study of over 200 planning and policy 


f ; A : tic 
making meetings of groups, offered Suggestions for overcoming seman 
difficulties in group settings, 


In addition to semantic factors, various so 
also affect volume, content, pattern, 
Festinger (32) identified three gener 
cate informally in group situations: 


cial-psychological conditions 
and effectiveness of bv cami] 
al sources of pressures to commu! a 

(a) communications related to (o 
tenance of uniformity in the group; (b) communications related to loc 


d * "DES iona 
motion in a social structure; and (c) communications related to emotio 
states. Schachter (87) studied communi 


deviates and sliders during a meeting: 
and concerning shifts in th; i 

Kelley (49) cr 
mobile, high Status-nonmobile, low 
positions. He was able to discover s 


status and mobility variables and communication patterns and content. 
Leavitt (54), in a series of 


. Š E alvze 
ingenious experiments, was able to analy 
the effects of definite communicati 


: . tus- 
conditions in groups with high mobile 
status-mobile, and low status-nonm 
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satisfaction of group members, emergence of a leader, and group organ- 
ization. The centrality and peripherality of positions in the communication 
pattern were most highly correlated with member differences. Bavelas (7) 
generalized the relations of communication pattern to group life in a 
way to explain the results of experimentation to date and to clarify 


problems for future research in this area. 


Groups in Their “Natural” Habitat 


Sociologists have sometimes criticized generalizations concerning the 
results of laboratory studies of artificially created groups as neglecting 
the influence of the ‘larger society and culture in which “natural” groups 
Operate. A continuing line of sociological investigations has concentrated 
on field studies of groups in their “natural” ecological settings. (This does 
not mean that all social-psychological researchers who incline to laboratory 
experiments with groups reject or neglect field studies as a preliminary 
to experimentation or as a substitute when laboratory experimentation is 
difficult or impossible. Nor does it mean that sociological-anthropological 


investigators fail to use methods of psychological data-collection and 
analysis to supplement their field observations. There is, however, a con- 
mphasis between laboratory and field 


linuing difference in research e 


Studies of group life.) 1 : 

Thrashera ibd (104) of about 1000 boys gangs in Chicago showed 
concretely the influence of primary-group membership on the facilitation 
of delinquent and criminal actions. Landesco (53) and Shaw (90) con- 
tinued the work of Thrasher in studying. respectively, the operation of a 
criminal gang and the influence of boys primary groups on initiation of 


imi : ic / recent work in this 
criminal careers in certain areas of Chicago. More t 
"s digo ies of street-corner society 


M Dons? d 
Same tradition is represented by Whyte's stu ox 
(106) and of the oreaniedtion of group life in a — e ime 4 
Homans’ significant attempt to formulate a comprehensive theory of the 
uman group (43) draws its principal empirical support from d erates 
of group life in various organizational settings in American and primitive 
cultures, 


Leadership-Membership Functions 
noted deal with one aspect or another of 
ions: Jennings (45); Leavitt 
group ] ; f leader-member relations gi ! 
(54); Ln Lucky and White (59); Lippitt (63, 64); Redl (81); 


Scheidli ; ‘I (97); and Whyte (107). 
ee j a decem T eu means exhaust the current research em- 


i ight and Zander 

i «hi» and membership. Cartwrig 

p “es aa study decia of current theory e iere án 
group dy mu de esee that the research approach a Y: ip ibi 
me study of leader traits has proved disappointing. Gouldner sup: 


Many of the studies already 
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ported this estimate. Cartwright and Zander reported a shift in igen 
toward a treatment of leadership in terms of functions aimed to he P 4 
group achieve its objectives. Nearly all the studies already mentione 
reflect this general view of leadership, whatever the other differences 
among them. : : š f 

One problem which has received attention, as this functional view o 
leadership has gained ground, is that of comparison and contrast between 
groups with designated leaders and “leaderless” groups. A study T 
Maier and Solem (70) may be taken as representative. They found tha 
problem-solving groups with designated leaders were more praimer 
than leaderless groups. Training the designated leader further augmente! 
group proficiency. One element in this superior proficiency seemed to be 
that the trained, designated leader made better use of minority opinions 
in the group than did the “leaderless” group. 

Cattell (21) attempted a basic a 
which undercut such su 


malized or spontaneous, 
sized “syntality” ( 
identified leadership as activity 


yzed 14 specific leadership func- 
a somewhat different list. 


tion has been given to the analysis of membership 


dership functions. Benne and Sheats (11) analyzed 
three types of membership roles found in discussion groups—task roles, 


group-maintenance roles, and behavior addressed to attaining personal 
goals, Their analysis suggested some large coincidence between leader- 
ship and membership functions. Sanford (86) suggested that leader- 


follower relations depend on both the pattern of follower needs and the 
pattern of leader needs and abilities. 


Helping Groups To Improve Their Operation 
, There has long been intense interest, particularly on the part of prac- 
titioners who work closely with sroups—educators, social group workers: 
community and organizational leaders, among others—in the use of the 


and improvement. 


The present chapter is not concerned with the literature stemming om 
either of these practical and research interests. It focuses rather on sé 
problem of how the operations of groups as groups can be improved. 
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Emphasis upon the change and improvement of groups per se has emerged 
as an interest in practice and research as the isolation of the group as an 
object of study and experimentation in its own right has come about 
a development mapped in the preceding section of this chapter. ' 


When Is Change Improvement? 


The definition of what constitutes improvement as distinct from other 
voidable problem in any fully conscious or 
roups in improving their operation. Notions 
ement are more or less explicit in many of 


the studies already noted. Conscious attention to the value judgments 
involved in research was perhaps most evident in *The Inquiry? (61). 
The profession of group work has been highly conscious of the need 
lor facing the value problems involved in applying social knowledge to 
deliberate changes in group life. This is evident in the work of Coyle (26) 
and Bernstein (13). Coyle has derived the meanings of improvement in 
small-group operation from the requirements of democratic society as a 
Whole. The need of a democratic society for responsibly active citizens, 
capable of creating and selecting their own leadership, implies that im- 
provement lies in the direction of extending group participation toward 


(a) increased democratization of group control, and (b) increased ex- 


Perience in the processes of democracy. 

Benne (10) has seen change as improvement to the degree that it is 
guided by a methodology which incorporates basic democratic values and 
the values inherent in scientific method as procedural norms in group 
life. In his view, the test of whether group improvement has occurred is 
the extent to which the group has come to embody these values in its 
established procedures. Bernstein (13) worked out tools for measuring 
and evaluating group retrogressions and gains in termis of such: quanti: 

2 d such ethically derived criteria 


tative criteria as changes in attendance, an ae a í 
às changes in procedural efficiency. moral standards, and range of group 


interests and concerns. The general criteria of effectiveness and efficiency 
B o 


Suggested by Barnard (5) have already been cited. 


forms of change is an una 
deliberate attempt to help g 
about the criteria of improv 


rovement of Group Operation 


e of the first comprehensive at- 
les from recent literature 
ration. They recognized five approaches 
p improvement: (a) adjusting group 
(c) membership training, (d) 
opment, and (e) building 
n its efforts to improve. 
tion and adds a sixth: 
ration. 


Approaches to the Imp 


made on 


Benne and Muntyan (12) 3 
sentative samp 


tempts to bring together repre 
= the improvement of group oP^ 
© the study and practice of grou 


Size to the task, (b) leadership training, aed 
; 
adjusting training efforts to stages of a sias i 
a social envi hich supports the E 

vironment W! P basis of organiza 


he : 
present review uses these 25 a 

8 x ope 
(f) the effects of sociometric groups upon grovp op 
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Adjustment of Group Size 


The optimum size of groups has long been a arr dun ien 
group practitioners. Thelen (100) developed the principle that Linn p 
of participants in any group effort should be the smallest eget s 
provide whatever achievement and socialization skills group an s 
shows are required to accomplish the task. If the group is larger E s 
needed to fulfil these conditions, motivation reduction will occur eth 
result of skill duplication. If the group is smaller than needed to bee 
the required skills, motivation reduction will result from frustration 
gaps in needed competences. o - 
j Hare's study (40) is representative of a number of empirical ae 
on the effects of size on group functioning. This study showed that as ‘sd 
size of a discussion group is increased from five to 12 aig ag ett 
degree of consensus attained decreases when time for discussion is lim a 
In the groups of 12, the discussion leader’s skill was positively corre a : 
with the amount of change toward consensus. It was less evident as 4 


H rere 
significant factor in the groups of five. Members of larger groups w€ 
less satisfied with their discussions, probably 


individual participation were reduced. This stud 
larger than 12 tended to faction 
flicting opinions who carried on 


because opportunities for 
y also indicated that groups 
alize, i.e., to develop spokesmen for con- 
the bulk of the discussion. 


Selection of Members 


Thelen (100) suggested the task determinants to be considered in 


selecting members for a work group. Studies by Roethlisberger and Dick: 
son (84) pointed out the clash between fo 


informal group-organization in industrial 
taken into account in setting up 
The sociometrists hav 


rmal work-organization an 

settings, where the latter is not 
and evaluating work groups. € 
e studied the effects on group life of mid 
groups on the basis of spontaneous choice of associates. As already noted. 
sociometric methods provide a means by which preferences of group 
members for partners can be Systematically determined. Moreno's classic 
study (78) of the H 


udson community provide: 
of the ther 


. o ion 
d a convincing demonstrati 
apeutic effects o 


$ A ing. 
I spontaneous choices as a basis of groupie 


A study by Thelen and others (103) may be taken as representative of : 
number of researches concerning the effects of sociometric grouping 2: 
productivity. This study compared two groups of seventh-grade girls, ines 
containing all mutual friends, one in which no girl had any of her clos 
friends with her. On two tests, the experimenters found that the Bur 
of friends had a significantly higher level of involvement in the task, wer 
freer to express and work out real feelings, and did more work. 


Training Leadership 


Research studies already noted (59, 63, 64, 70) stressed the Honor 
of designated leadership as an influence on group operation. Such resu 
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support the = i T 
ths tarpon ef m om of leadership training as an approach to 
Be EE exem rome inca ni ern it ae in the first section 
eser oae ap eee nt content for leader training. A crucial 
mes ai e study of lea ership training is to determine how valid 
din ae o Eu. can be so internalized by leaders in training that 
us "p it effectively in planning and producing changes in the 
Bes " o p groups they lead. The attitudes and skills of leaders, as 
mur re knowledge, typically need to be changed if leader training 
ms e effective. | Bavelas and Lewin (9) have shown the difficulties in 
is mang attitudinal changes required for effective leadership, and the 
effec tiv eness of participation in decision as a way of inducing such changes 
ie nining The experience of the National Training Laboratory in Group 
5 velopment (79) may be cited as a large-scale attempt to study methods 
y which sensitivity, knowledge, and skill relative to group process can be 
acquired thru participation by trainees in planning, undergoing, and 
analyzing their own group experiences. The study by Barron and Krulee 
(6) of a leadership-training group presented a case study of a group 
learning thru self-study and self-experimentation. Gordon (37) demon- 


strated that one of the important elements in learning to understand group 
process is the development of new insights by members concerning their 
own personal functioning in the group situation. Increased self-awareness 
on the part of trainees was accompanied by increased confidence in the 

llectual understanding, 


ability a5 
vility to change. and also by actual changes in inte 
values, and skills. 

The problem of leadership training may be analyzed in terms of the 
onditions affecting resistance and readiness for changes in leader behavior. 
he medium of 


Coffey and others (23) analyzed such crucial conditions as t 
al involvement, and security in trying out new 


Jored (24) the problems of setting up a 
ditions are operative. 


the training group, individu 
ways of behaving. They also exp 


training situation in which these con 
Another important problem in leadership training 1s the transfer of 


learnings from the training situation to the job setting. Lippitt (66) con- 
cluded that greater transfer occurred when trainees came to à training 


workshop as teams than when they came as isolates. 


Tr. ws 
raining Members 


The coincidence between th 


LOT leadership has already 
raining their membership. therefore, have much in common with attempts 


to train leadership. Most of what has been reported about studies of leader 
training also has relevance to the training of group members. And the 
reports on member training which follow are for the most part applicable 


to problems of training leaders. 


group members and those of 


e functions of 
prove groups by 


been noted. Attempts to im] 
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One approach to defining a content for member training is to analyze the 
functional roles group members need to take in helping a group work and 
grow (11). Gibb and others (36) have emphasized self-diagnosis of actual 
and required roles by members of a group as a method of membership 
training. Bradford (16) analyzed some of the basic conditions of effective 
member training. 

Jenkins (44) used the term “feedback” to refer to methods by which 
a group collects and uses information about itself in order to become more 
aware of its difficulties and to make the adjustments necessary to improve 
its effectiveness and efficiency. In this connection he analyzed the use of 
such devices as group observers, group self-evaluation sessions, and 
end-of-meeting evaluation forms. Lippitt (65) pointed to the relationships 
between group self-evaluation and productivity in work-conference set- 
tings. Leavitt and Mueller (55) demonstrated the effectiveness of feed- 
back in producing better understanding of how organization and action 
for accomplishing goals can be improved. Installing and using feedback 
mechanisms in improving group operation may be thought of as an 
application of “action research” methods in the small-group setting. Lippitt 


and Radke (69) formulated a useful analysis of the principles of action 
research, 


Pinca vad or pepe practice, as analyzed by Hendry, Lippitt, and 
sce ll rag v5 used widely in member (as well as in leader 
im D eae: d dn ord, and Benne (67) have shown how role playing 
effecti i ep groups gain clarity concerning the roles needed for 
She "X: member functioning in a workshop situation. Bradford and 
en Aa La on the use of role playing as a shock to member 
ihe mc Icy in the early Stages of training. Bavelas (8) formulated 
© conditions of effective use of role playing out of extensive experience 
in management training. - 
Ned ue ro one of the few attempts to do careful research 
sni eda o Pläying in training situations. She was able P 
role doom c 4 ulerent effects of role-played episodes on the actua 
with a acti other members of the group who were asked to identify 
to sit back dg role player, and on still other members who were aske 
and observe the role playing without particular identifications- 
Relating Training to Phases of Group Development 
á RO NEN eiu members work together has not been shown to bea 
far eee Tut, Tn improving group operation. However, 5° 
ar as there are more or less chronological stages in the development of a 
group, these stages need to be taken into account in planning and intro- 
ducing influences designed to improve group operation. There is no clear 
demonstration that there are definite stages of group development. The 
work of Bales and Strodtbeck (3) has already been noted. Thelen and 
Dickerman (101), on the basis of observations of eight training groups 
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each meetin veek: i 
ORTE p — hypothesized that the course of group 
tides pai gar into ie east four stages varying from individual- 
achievement ves = to group-centered concern with the 
ing PAREO Mallinson working in connection with the National Train- 
uL à a Group Development (79) conceptualized a spiral 
a A g a evelopment, in which the group tends to go progres- 
icd d = para in meeting a given challenge successfully and then 
We nbn ce f. hases at a higher level of functioning in meeting new 
fet E : he four phases identified were group structuring, tentative 
soni se of equilibrium, cooperative problem solving, and group reorgan- 
Kon pE member resources and relationships for more effective work. 
NS g iam and others (28) pointed out that while children who have 
rc p istication in group skills are able to manage their own group 
P^ ii i is unrealistic and may be damaging to demand complete 
Venere ape from groups of children who have not acquired the 
n go skills. Only as the groups learned the skills necessary to 
e effectively toward group-defined goals was it possible to shift from 


adult-ei E s * 
ult-given security to group-given security. 


all-Group Operation 


on small-group operation 
(the larger social systems within 
and consultant resources 
le of studies of ecological 
that physical close- 
f what social groups 


Outside Influences on Sm 
which 


Nee the various outside influences up 
which en studied are the physical ecology 
broui hi group operates), and supervisory 
sieci, a M the group from outside. As an examp 
i. ü ven n. Schachter, and Back (33) reported 
for ; (in housing units) is a significant determinant o 
in and of what friendship groups develop. 
Riessman and Miller (83) pointed to the in 
9n what structures of meetings different members find co 
informal program is alleged to cive to participation by 
working-class persons, while more fo -like procedures should 


be more acceptable to persons from 


Kelley’s case study (48) of a w 


the social climate of the workshop as an 
Patterns and productivity of smaller groups within it. Lippitt (66) 


ea attention to the problem of planning an over-all workshop design 
support the development of small training groups within it. 
Pg of the most suggestive studies of the effects of the larger organiza- 
and its supervisory program upon the productivity of primary groups 
e been carried out in the field of industrial relations. Mayo's studies 
(71) showed that a worker's attitude toward his work and his willingness 
lo accept instructions from supervisors depended on the extent to which 
ini workmates related to him as a member of an intimate work-team or 
ormal social group. The worker's attitude also depended on the extent 


fluence of social class factors 
ngenial The 


be most condu 
rmal, business 
the middle class. 
orkshop suggested the importance of 
influence upon the participation 
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to which he felt himself to be part of a group respected by the repre- 


sentatives of management with whom the group came in contact. Mayo 
and Lombard (72) observed that low turnover of factory employees was 
positively correlated with the extent to which management brought new 
workers into close relationship with 


other members of their work team. 
Roethlisberger and Dickson (84), building on Mayo’s studies, focused on 


conflicts created for workers when they were placed in a position of decid- 
ing between pressures from the larger formal organization and those from 
their small work-social groups. The authors’ conclusions implied that 
effective managerial policy should recognize the importance for produc- 
tivity of relating formal organization and informal social organization 
within the work setting. The work of Coch and French (22) emphasized 
the beneficial effects on group productivity which accompanied responsible 


participation by work groups in deciding on changes in production 
methods and goals, 


Pelz (80) 
visor’s pow 
influence he has in the larger org 


supported the conclusion 
n the productivity of an organizational 
which supervisors play is 
: g time in actual supervision, delegating their 
authority, toward their employees as persons 


nsultant or expert to bring new and tested 
à group relative to the content of its problems 3$ 4 
P Improvement, Attention has recently been given 


consultants can be used effectively in increasing 


at use of outside consultants should be care- 


fully planned in terms of the help the group needs at the time. She sug- 
gested that the point at which 


the group wants help be determined by the 
group before the consultant is selected. The consultant chosen should be 
the person most likely to furnish the desired help. The conditions under 
which the consultant is used should be acceptable both to him and to the 
group. 


Bradford and Lippitt (18) showed the im 
medium of supervision, Bradford (17) reported on the effectiveness © 
psychodrama in the training of consultants for effective work with groups 
Lippitt (66) and Meier, Davis, and Cleary (73), analyzed the role of the 
school administrator in Supporting and facilitating improvement in the 
other work groups within the school system- 


portance of the group as ? 


operation of committees and 
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CHAPTER II 


The Conceptual Status of Group Dynamics 


MURRAY HORWITZ 


E rrenetan studies of behavior in face-to-face groups have a history 
ating back to the early 1920’s and have been well summarized to 1935 in 


Dashiell’s review (31) in the Handbook of Social Psychology. A new and 
of Dashiell’s writing has been the experi- 


major development since the time 
ributing greatly to this develop- 


mental study of behavior of groups. Cont 
ment has been the laying of the ghost of the “group mind” (1) and con- 
ceptual-methodological advances which have enabled workers to deal with 
properties of the groups as a small social system (6, 21, 78). 
Nonexperimental studies of groups under field conditions, especially by 
sociologically oriented researchers, have a longer history (131) and have 
also flourished during the present period (91, 128), but one may cite 
sociologists, such as Shils (115) and Swanson (123), in support of the 
view that the main impetus to increased rigor in theory construction and 
empirical testing has come from laboratory and field experimentation. For 
the interrelations among research methodologies used, see Miller (92). 
These advances have forced into recognition a new class of variables, 
which greatly complicates the scientific task of understanding social be- 
havior. Thus such earlier investigations as those by Shaw (113) and South 
(118) were concerned with comparing problem solving by individuals 
working alone and together. In more recent research, instead of asking 
how several people working together solve problems, investigators have 
tended first to specify such properties of the aggregate as its communication 
structure (10), degree of cohesiveness (45), power structure (83), and 
the like. The reformulated question then becomes one of how groups with 
given characteristics solve problems. A comprehensive review of the 
changed emphasis in research on group problem solving is given in an 
article by Kelley and Thibaut (68), to be included in the forthcoming 
Handbook of Social Psychology; d as a successor to the 


which is designe 
1935 volume. Additionally, since the group comprises individuals with their 
Own characteristics, a new $e 


has been raised concerning 
Eee 3 
clations between group functi 


t of problems ed 

oning and member characteristics. Finally, 
the group as a social system 
Wider institutional or societal 


has been 

system (8, 57), and : S 
28 being given to relations between the group and its external environment. 
: The complexities of those relationships among individual, group, and 
Institutional systems are indicated by the nine cells of the matrix in 
Figure I. Community, societal, and cultural systems will be included here 


under the label “institutional,” altho it is clear that given angi CUE LONS: AAY 

€ embedded within these wider systems. Since this article focuses on the 
ace-to-face group, we bypass these distinctions to keep the matrix simple. 
p 
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FIGURE I 


LEVELS AND INTERRELATIONS OF VARIABLES USED 
IN EXPLAINING SOCIAL BEHAVIOR 


Effects of variables in the: 


. : i 
Upon variables Individual Group agen 
in the: system system syste! 
A B Cc 
Variables Variables Variables 
1 1 1 
2 2 2 
Individual system A’ . . s 
n n n 
Variables Variables Variables 
1 1 1 
2 2 2 
Group system Boe . è 
n n n 
Variables Variables Variables 
l 1 1 
2 2 2 
Institutional system Q^ s . : 
n n n 


There are several features of this matrix which should be noted: 

1. The three cells alo 
effects of variables with 
same system and m 


. interna 
ay thus be regarded as representing the inte 
dynamics of individu 


al, group, or institutional systems, respectively. cells 
larger system affects a smaller one, 


; en 
be regarded as the external entis ls 
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to state the general conditions which must be taken into account when 
considering how the environment affects locomotion by a given system. 

3. When we consider how a smaller system affects a larger one, cells 
A-B’ and B-C', the smaller system is regarded as a part of the larger 
whole. Properties of the smaller system will affect the functioning of the 
larger unit, not as external environment, but by directly shaping the 
properties of the whole. Mathematical tools for systematically treating 
these part-whole relationships have yet to be developed, altho papers by 
Lewin (76) and Von Bertalanffy (127) may be noted as first steps in 
this direction. 


For the purposes of this paper it will be necessary to deal with only four 
cells of the matrix. We discuss first the variables which are used in char- 
acterizing the group as a system, B-B’. This is followed by briefer discus- 
sions illustrating group and individual interrelationships—the group as 
environment for the individual, B-A’, and the individual as a part which 
influences the group as a unitary whole, A-B’. Lastly, we give a number 
of examples of how the institutional environment influences group func- 


tioning, C-B'. 


Internal Dynamics of the Group (B-B’) 


acterizing the group as a social system 
t and Zander (20), whose volume 
the field-theoretical approach to these 


be some of these concepts and their 
discussed, we indicate 


The types of concepts used in char 
have been discussed by Cartwrigh 
provides the only single overview of 
Problems. In this section, we descri 
empirical foundations. As successive concepts are 
interrelationships with preceding ones. 


Group Goals 
If a group is engaged in problem solving, it emp e eoncelved does 
changing its situation, ie. moving from one position in its environment 
to another (8, 112). A minimal definition of group goals appears to 
involve attributes similar to those ascribed to individual goals (7) : A goal 
is a state of affairs in the external environment toward which AGUINILIES 
may be directed, and which if reached terminates the ee of activities 
(58), 2 individual, so group goals are dependent on possi- 
Just as with the i , d are influenced by environmental 


ilities existing in the environment an À : 
demands, e.g qeu “imperatives” (34). The suggestion that, in 
, ege 


addition, there exist internal processes in groups which influence selection 
of goals—in a fashion similar to the operation of need anges in indi- 
Viduals—is implicit in the n otion of “hidden agenda, which as proved 
Useful in work with therapy groups (15, 36) and training groups in 
human relations (17), and upon which ‘Thelen and others (124) have 
egun quantitative research. The conception which seems to be involved 
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is that certain disequilibria may occur in relationships among Seeded 
group, which then operate “homeostatically” to influence ed se pe 
group goals. The question as to whether all groups have goals is Noi 
in Jennings! (64) broad distinction between psyche- and — ame vens 
latter being organized about group goals, the former about the a et 
tions of associating with congenial people. It has been uw 
these are two ideal types defining a continuum (27). But it uar hip 
to see other than expository value in this typology, and why pure ism 
&roups, for example, are said to be without either implicit or explicit g 


Group Activities 


tional roles which appear in discussi 
under three broad functional catego: 
group maintenance, and personal 
shown how functional roles tend 


on groups and have subsumed We 
ries pertaining to group Monta, 
goals of members. Heyns (55) J^ 
to re-emerge in the group when E 
role refrains from doing so by bea 
endencies for members to “fill = 
arently necessary, but neglected, functions wer 


group goals is documented by D ; n- 
competitive classroom groups, by Mintz's elicitation (94) of disorga 
izati ehavior under ior 
g of Fouriezos, Hutt, and Guetzkow (44) that self-oriented behavi 


poor productivity. 


t A * ively- 
» and sociometrie relationships, es 
- Where the type of task and environm 
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come to occupy under the influence of expectations by others (98). Various 
suggestions have been made for the origin of expectations concerning roles. 
Barnard (8) discussed this in terms of a presumed recognition by members 
of the advantages of division of labor coupled with recognition of indi- 
vidual differences in abilities and temperament. Bales (6) suggested that 
common expectations develop in response to needs for individual security 
and, therefore, a predictable social environment. 

Since much of the research dealing with the role structure of groups 
appears to have had its impetus in an interest in problems of “leadership, 
certain semantic unclarities in this term should be noted. In most current 
researches leadership is said to be exerted when individuals perform neces- 
sary group functions (83, 104, 119). This usage, according to which any 
or all members of a group are leaders when they are performing certain 
functional roles, is at variance with everyday usage, according to which 
we can designate a given person as the “leader” of the group. Following 
the former usage, Cattell (21) stated that leadership exists to the bes 
that properties of the group (syntality) are modified by the individua s 
presence. Krech and Crutchfield (70) asserted that the person is acting 
as a leader if he performs one or all of 14 group functions, ri A 
planner to scapegoat. Redl (104), working in the psychoana ytic -— 
Work, listed a different set of leadership functions which center a 
group formation, maintenance, and disruption. : . 

Due perhaps ta the persisting effects of the popular matins o Teee 
ship, many of the studies in this area appear to have been con 


i i important group functions 
SORT tures which concentrate imp D 
male ch distribute these functions more or 


in one person versus structures whi 1 ee 

less widely among various members. Bavelas (10) a ed pce 

experimental groups, concentration of d Rind tub oa 
: " . Ka z (68 

greater group locomotion, but lower morale E knoscdunsis mmi 

with industrial work groups that supervisors of Nig g 


i in their own hands, but to 
j sey functions in t bu 
ARE Li een Mund idm and to encourage shared decisions. 


delegate certain other responsibili ; : SAN 
A noo of udis: be oe in other settings. ge pee c 
that a wide distribution of functions results m o nas what miht 
(26, 74, 83). However, Maier and Solem (87). won aed dispexsion 
© regarded as the limiting conditions of concentra E e MC nde =e 
Teported that led groups produce better ag to co ae = vo er 
eaderless ones apparently because the lea ne bes iins aE 
Broups enpotirased the consideration of € 7 dies omni n 
and Zander (20) suggested that rather than = pude of thes effects quoe 
is optimal, the question should be formulate a der specified circum- 
duced by combining functions in certain ways under specifiec hat i 
8 is interesting in that it 


m e sudy AY ed m gehen to a person who was 

indi i unctions te: s : 

2 : hat iei is designated “leader.” Designated leaders tended 
nted to a group à 


nate Jesigi rs tenu 
to he functions of ' lyzing the situation" and “initiating 
engage in the function 


*ana 
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action,” as well as in certain other functions which, however, varied 
with the differential requirements of three different types of group tasks. 
Communication Structure. A necessary condition for the coordination of 
functions within a group is the existence of communication among sub- 
parts, and for reasons similar to those which lead to the development of 
stable roles, it is to be expected that groups will tend to develop relatively 
well-defined channels of communication (8). Festinger (38) suggested 
that besides forces to communicate which derive from the group, indi- 
viduals require support for their beliefs in “social reality,” and will 
therefore initiate communications either to ascertain what others believe, 
or to change others’ beliefs in the direction of their own. An experiment 
by Festinger and Thibaut (41) showed that in line with this hypothesis, 
communications tend to be directed to individuals who are perceived as 
deviating from the group norm. Bavelas (11) constructed a mathematical 
model for dealing with communication structures, which enables one 
to compare groups in terms of the distances between positions in the 
structure and to compare positions within the same structure on the basis 
of “relative centrality.” A number of laboratory experiments reported by 
Bavelas (10) attested to the fruitfulness of this approach, The influence 
of flow of information thru different types of communication structures 
upon the effectiveness of group activities has been examined by Leavitt 
(72). In addition, Leavitt reported data which showed that position in 
the communication structure will affect the emergence of leadership, ies 
the types of role functions which will be performed. Reverse effects, whic 
have indicated that position in the role structure will influence position 
in the communication network, have likewise been found (61). , 
Power Structure. A further condition of coordination within a group 15 
that some control system exists whereby members can influence eac% 
other's behavior. “Power” is used here to indicate the ability of member? 
to influence the behavior of other members or of the group. Sociological 
uses of the term are considered by Bierstedt (14). Lippitt and others ( 
showed that even without prior discussion of the matter, members ° 
children's groups evidenced a high degree of agreement in their ratings 
of relative power of group members. This research distinguished tw? 
modes by which influence can be exerted, direct influence and behavior@ 
contagion, and examined relationships between position in the power 
structure and members’ initiation of, or response to, either mode ° 
influence. A theory propounded many years ago by Simmel (116), to tha 
effect that the stable power structure for three-person groups is a C08 7 
tion of one pair arrayed against the third member, was experimentally 
confirmed by Mills (93). The greater the size of the group, the mer? 
likely it is that some members will be dissatisfied with the group 80%” 
Since the attainment of greater power implies greater influence in setting 
group goals, one would expect that the larger the group, the greater the 
tendency for coalitions to form. Thus Hare (54) found that conflicting 
subgroups arose more frequently in groups of larger membership. 
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. Among other complexities which made for difficulty in studying power 
is the fact that various positions within the power structure acquire 
differential valence for members, so that there tends to be some sort 
of overlap between one's power position and one's status or prestige 
position. Several investigations have been concerned with the effects of 
such “power-status” structures on the development of communication 
structures, Back and others (5) noted a tendency for rumors affecting 
the welfare of an organization to be transmitted upward in the power 
hierarchy. Kelley (66) found that low-status persons in experimental 
groups tend to communicate upward, which behavior he interpreted as a 
substitute for actual upward movement in the hierarchy. Hurwitz, Zander, 
and Hymovitch (61) found that tendencies to communicate up or down 
appear to be strongly influenced by whether the content of the message 
protects or threatens existing power relationships. Gardner (47) and 
Jaques (63) reported similar effects in industrial situations. 

Sociometric Structure. Attractions and repulsions among individual 


hin groups. While Moreno (95) 


members seem to occur universally wit 
ch positive and negative 


and Jennings (64) have equated the pattern of su r 
choices with the group’s structure, it seems clear that the sociometric 


structure is but one of the various types of structures which a group may 
possess (115). A number of researches have explored relationships between 
sociometric structure and other group properties. Festinger, Schachter, and 
Back (42) showed how a communication structure which developed ina 
housing project under the influence of geographical location of neighbors 
influenced in turn the structure of friendship choices. Homans (57) pro- 
posed that liking among individuals is directly related to frequency of 
interaction, and Bovard (16) made a similar interpretation concerning 
sociometric choices in classroom groups. However, as Festinger and 
Kelley (40) have shown, liking was inversely related to frequency of 
interaction when the interaction was unpleasant. That sociometric struc- 
ture may operate in turn to influence the communication structure was 


illustrated in the study by Festinger and others (43), in which it was 
shown that people tended to cation to those they liked. 


direct communi 

Whether the type of group goal involved members in relationships of 
competition or cooperation was an influence on the pattern of sociometric 
ted experiment 


choices in the previously ci by Deutsch (32). Bales and 
Strodtbeck (7) indicated that positive or negative reactions to others were 
influenced by the particular activity phase in which the group was engaged. 
The sociometric technic has enjoyed great popularity partly because it 
ers a convenient way of approach- 


is so easy to use, and partly because it off 1 
ing tdle diagnosis of structural and other properties of groups. In prac- 


tice, many users of the technic have failed to explore the bases of attrac- 
tion and repulsion, or their interrelations with other group Dee 
following Moreno in treating sociometric choices as ud variables from 
which other group properties may be derived. ig ag DE 
methods need not be confined to positive- and negative-liking choices. 
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They have been extended, for example, to studies of communication link- 
ages in formal organizations (121). As a measurement device, the socio- 
metric test has stimulated valuable work on problems of validity. 
reliability, construction of scores, and tests of significance (30, 37, 86), all 
of which bear on the general problem of dealing with structural properties 
of groups. A review of the methods available for handling such data has 
been given by Proctor and Loomis (103). 

Group Standards. Yn discussing functional roles, we referred to the 
process whereby expectations influence member behavior. Besides expec- 
tations which apply differentially to functional roles—and, it might be 
added, which apply to positions in other structures of the group (9)— 
group members appear to develop expectations or standards which apply 
to the behavior, attitudes, and beliefs of all members. irrespective of their 
roles. While sociologists and cultural anthropologists have documented the 
existence of uniformities of behavior and belief within different societies 
or cultures, studies, such as those by Newcomb (97) of political attitudes 
in a college community, by Roethlisberger and Dickson (107) of work 
behavior in industrial settings, and by Lazarsfeld, Berelson, and Gaudet 
(71), of voting behavior in a national election, have suggested that face- 
to-face groups are the immediate bearers of pressures upon individuals 
to conform to these wider standards. Functional explanations of the origins 
of group standards have been proposed in such terms as minimizing 
factional splits (6), and enabling the development of a common frame of 
reference for efficient communication about group activities (8). As was 
shown by Schachter (110), standards did, in fact, appear to be more 
strongly enforced the more relevant they were to the group's goals an 
activities. Enforcement may take place by the threat of expelling deviant 
members from the group, but Asch (3) and Sherif (114) found that 
conformity may arise from individual needs as well. 

A number of studies may be cited to illustrate relationships between 
group standards and other aspects of groups. Thus, in the study by 
Lippitt and others (85) and in Whyte's study (129) of street gangs. 
members who were high in the power hierarchy tended to be perceive 
as enforcers of group standards. However, where group standares 
( traditions") and powerful leaders were in opposition, Merei (90) foun 
that in an experiment with nursery-school groups the influence of the 
standards was greater than that of the leaders. The previously cited study 
by Kelley (66) showed that high-status persons are subjected to less 
pressure to conform to standards. And the study by Festinger and Thibaut 
(41) indicated influence of standards upon communication structure. 
Bovard (16) and Preston and Heintz (102) varied the functional roles 
of appointed leaders and found that these, and perhaps other concomitant 
changes in group properties, affected the influence of group standart? 
over members. 

Group Cohesiveness. Up to this point we have described certain co” 
cepts which seem to be required in treating a group as a problem-solving 
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system. Lewin (80) suggested that from the standpoint of the individual 
member, however, the group can be conceived as a region of the person’s 
life space which the person may desire to enter or to leave. Following 
this view, “group cohesiveness” has been defined in terms of the attrac- 
tiveness of belonging to the group, specifically as the resultant of all the 
forces which tend to move members into or out of a group or to restrain 
such movement (42). Gross and Martin (52) criticized this definition on 
several grounds, one of which is that it makes cohesiveness rest on indi- 
vidual rather than on group properties. However, as with the attractiveness 
of any region of the life space, the valence of a group depends both on the 
needs of the person and the perceived suitability of the group for satisfy- 


ing these needs. Thus, it would appear more accurate to say that “cohesive- 


ness” as a concept applies to a relationship between group properties and 
Iter cohesiveness experimentally 


individual needs. Back (4) attempted to a 

by varying the desirability of other members as associates (the sociometric 
structure), the desirability of the group goal, and the status of the given 
group with respect to other groups in its environment. All of these, it is 
clear, involve variations in group properties. Back found that whichever 
variation was used to increase the attractiveness of the group. effectiveness 
of group standards likewise increased, altho communication characteristics 
differed with different bases of attraction. 

Festinger (38) proposed a general relationship between cohesiveness and 
standards such that the pressures which the group can exert toward con- 
formity are only as great as the strength of attractiveness that the group 
holds for a given member. The more attractive the group. the more the 
person will fear being rejected, and in the experiment by Schachter (110) 
it was demonstrated that cohesive groups apply this sanction more readily 
than noncohesive ones. Examples of conditions which may increase forces 
toward group membership are the member's position in the power struc- 
ture (66) and the presence of group goals involving cooperative relation- 
ships (32). Conditions increasing forces away from a group include the 
group's performing poorly with respect to its ips (45), ae A other 
members to accept the group goals (44), and the existence ot barriers 


to communication (106). 


nvironment for the Individual (B-A’) 


The Group as E 
ding discussion of cohesiveness that from 


We have noted in the prece A 
a m treated in terms of 
the i ndividual, the group may, be 3 

standpoint of the in : ] environment. In this section 


the person's lif i.e., his psychologica 
s life space, 1€ : à 
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Motivation 


Lewis (82) examined the situation of an individual who begins : ied 
which is completed by a second person, where the latter is perce i: ie 
cooperating partner. She showed that this occurrence in the psycho (58) 
environment of the first person can reduce his need tensions. ipo nd 
measured tension systems in individuals with respect to group goals a 
showed that group goals can induce tension systems in individuals y^ 
that whether or not the group achieves its goals determines whether : 
not these tension systems will be reduced. Implications of type of nd 
goal for the fate of tension Systems in members were discussed by Deuts 
(32). Since group activity can chan 
to his own goals, even tho he is hi 
environment in which the * 
appears to have consequenc 
Horwitz and Lee (59) 
the person is moved int 
enter this situation, 
fulfilment. However, 
be expressed in acti 
of the so-called gro 
Levine and Butler ( 


will participate in decision somes 
ct the individual's persistence ee 
e been found to have significan 
ration, an aspect of motivation 
ing about how high one shou 


2s n 
Í l kheim's study (35) of suicide m 
be viewed as an example of the breakdown of an individual's ability 


upon standard plus some objective basis for goal setting. 
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judgments of others. This was interpreted to mean that persons tend to 
seek support from “social reality’ where they cannot establish their 
views on objective grounds, as is usually the case in everyday life. Aug- 
menting this tendency is the fact that groups administer rewards and 
punishments to enforce conformity to standards. The notion of reference 
groups upon which individuals rely in making judgments was introduced 
by Hyman (62) and was found to have explanatory value in such studies 
as those by Charters and Newcomb (24), Merton and Kitt (91), and 
Newcomb (97). The double aspect of reference groups in providing a 
frame of reference for evaluations by individuals and in inducing con- 
formity was discussed by Kelley (67). Field experiments, such as those 
reported by Lippitt and others (85) and Trager and Radke-Yarrow (126), 
demonstrated the power of group standards in shaping individual "atti- 
tudes? concerning intergroup relations. 

Lewin and Grabbe (81) argued that in view of the role of these group 
factors in determining attitudes, “re-education” of attitudes requires that 
attempts be made to change group standards as well as the individuals 
directly concerned. Data on whether the changes produced by operation 
of group standards are genuine or are merely overt accommodations to 
public opinion were provided in studies by Bovard (16), Gorden (49), 
and Preston and Heintz (102). The evidence indicated that private as 
well as publicly announced beliefs changed, altho shifts toward the group 
standard were greater where the subjects anticipated that their opinions 
would be made known to the group. 


Adequacy 
We use this term broadly to designate the person’s ability to a a action 
in order to satisfy his needs (or to manage inner Serie won at they 
do not prevent action). Seyeral studies will be a is indicate how 
adequacy may be enhanced or reduced by properties o 3 he group epe 
ment. The greater the person's power In the VEM e a Rage 
he be to act to steer the group and the more likely it is that the results o 
lly satisfying to him. Merei (90) 


15 : vill prove persona i 
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semis d erus of the stronger ones to steer the group for their 
- dn urbing the r E "d (133) showed that if a child's power is augmented 
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presence o 
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a general orientation in group members toward being advantageonly 
located with respect to positions in the power structure of their social 
environments. nos 
The relation of the person’s handling of inner conflicts to characteristics 
of his group has been the special concern of group therapists. Within 
the psychoanalytic framework, Slavson (117) discussed group em 
upon the operation of ego-defenses. Redl and Wineman (105) describe 
the use of group standards for supplementing individual controls of dis- 
turbed children. A major emphasis at the National Training Laboratory 
in Group Development (96) was the promotion of intragroup relationships 
which encouraged persons to attempt new modes of social behavior, while 
providing external support in the group in the event that relaxation of 


their original defenses resulted in actions which were threatening to 
themselves or others. 


Effects of the Individual on the Group (A-B’) 
To the degree that behaviors resulting from given personality char- 
acteristics are invariant in a group, and to the degree that these behaviors 
are relevant to group functioning, a group will have to make some accom- 
modation to its members? characteristics, The statement of these two 
conditions, under which individuals as parts of a group will affect pe 
group, is sufficient to indicate why, in the light of the present level o 
development of personality theory, research findings in this area z 
meager. One approach to the problem is represented by a study by Cattel 

authors proceeded by taking a set of per- 
g whether their occurrence in individuals 
of group operation. Stogdill's review (120) 
ts found in studies dealing with traits ass0- 
l as Gouldner's discussion (50), indicated 
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procedure. 
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and one’s sociometric position in the group, as did Chowdhry and New- 
comb (25) and Wood (132). The possibility exists, however, of inter- 
preting this finding in terms of the tendency of popular individuals to 
occupy central positions in the communication network of the group (43), 
which then increases their opportunity to learn about others’ opinions 
and beliefs (10). Thus, no relationship was found between perceptual 
accuracy and popularity of officers aboard a naval vessel (99), perhaps 
because in this type of organization, sociometric position did not influence 
position in the formally established communication structure. Some such 
effect may have operated in the research by Hites and Campbell (56), 
which similarly failed to find any relationship between perceptual accuracy 
and sociometric measures. A method for efficiently studying this type of 
problem was given by Rosenthal and Cofer (108), who “planted” mem- 
bers with certain characteristics in experimental groups and measured 
their effects upon the groups. In this investigation, the presence of “in- 
different” members was found to reduce others’ level of aspiration with 
respect to group goals. . a ; 
Finally, to indicate the range of personality characteristics which may 
influence group processes, we may note a number of observations which 
derived incidentally from studies primarily concerned with other ques- 
tions. Effects of individual differences upon the operation of group 
standards were noted by Asch (3). who suggested that persons who readily 
conform to group standards against the evidence of their own senses 
tend to be those who are easily disorganized by immediate difficulties. 
Gorden (49) proposed that efficacy of a group standard Hin esp: 
with such personality traits as degree of negativism o Hon e m 
tendency to perceive others as being tolerant of Hor pun ( d 
found that power of group goals over members who aeda = y cisapresd 
with the goal was influenced under some conditions a ont ig op niei 
the individuals tended to be, while under other zor itions i n a 
on how “cautious” they were. he findings by dividual evida în 
Guetzkow (44) were interpreted to mean that m ii ua VI encing 
mote conflicts in a group, tho in 
strong self-oriented needs tended damn Is was the cause, rather 
this study it is possible that conflict concerning goa s ; 
than the effect, of self-oriented expression. 


^ 
Effects of the External Environment upon the Group (C-B’) 
i it. functions in an external environ- 
The roblem-solving unit, i à r 
int uem as EP by its institutional, community, j ae te setting, 
3 srl "i 
Industrial so Solos have done considerable m t i oning tt 
facetrface groups within formal organine eish needs for close 
that į aa ise in the first place to satisty ; T 
at informal groups aris a in the impersonal 


A tisfactior 
Personal association, which ce Kaka Dickson (107) indicated 
Structure of the organization. A065 77. 7 


s E i rotect members 
n i in these informal groups to p 
group sta dards arise 1n 
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from such institutional demands as increased production. € bd 
and Homans (57) discussed influences upon communication perd oí 
groups, stemming from problems of developing a necessary sys en 
common meanings within a large organization. Gardner (47) poin "bidi 
the "grapevine" function of communication in informal groups, he a 
again arises for reasons of mutual protection within the cec mre’ 
In the volume by Dubin (34), a number of studies were collected t * 
indicated how various institutional "imperatives" impinged on the func 
tioning of informal groups located within organizations. 135 

Moving from organizational settings, Whyte's detailed case study e i 
may be cited to illustrate the way in which community characteristi : 
influence the structure and function of street gangs. The operation o 
community differences to produce differences in classroom groups was 


indicated in the study by Cornell, Lindvall, and Saupe (29), and effects 
of national cultures upon committee 


operation in a preliminary study 
by Gyr (53). : , 

Group status was mentioned above as a determinant of — M 
It is obvious that a group's status depends on relationships with ot a 
groups in its external environment. Lewin (80) analyzed the problems 
of cohesiveness of minority groups which arise from their lower ers 
in the status hierarchy of the community. Effects upon a group of oa 
having lower status in relation to another group were investigated apo 
mentally by Thibaut (125), who proposed certain conditions under rues 
either the privileged or underprivileged group will become more or les 
cohesive. Back (4) demonstrated that with increased valence of a grop 
due to high prestige, group standards tended to become more AORE 
enforced. Grinker and Spiegel (51) and Leighton (73) provided examp a 
from airplane crews and groups in a Japanese relocation camp, respe : 
tively, which showed that cohesiveness increased under certain condition 
of environmental threat. 

Since other groups will norma 
ment, and since individuals ma 
group, members will sometimes 
group standards which are in con 
weakening the efficacy of standar 
to the less potent group. An i 
during a time of community dis 


lly be part of any given group's — 
y share membership in more than E 
find themselves subject to overlapping 
flict. This will have the consequence 9 
ds, at least of those standards belonging 
nteresting example of this phenomen 
aster was given by Killian (69). 


Utilization of Concepts in Change Programs 
The matrix presented at the beginning of this article described e 
types of systems: the individual, the group, the institution. Each of the 


rded as a problem-solving unit. Some lar 
em-solving behavior of groups were descri is 
al dynamics of the group. It is intriguing ny 
ions are necessary for the behavior of a 


(co EMEN o N 
Ee XN 
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problem-solving system (68). Problems of control and coordination of 
parts, for example, would appear to exist in the case of any functioning 
unit, whether individuals, groups, or institutions. In discussing group 
effects upon individuals and institutional effects upon groups, examples 
were given of how a larger system in the matrix influences a smaller one 
as an environment within which locomotion by the smaller occurs. The 
influence of a smaller unit upon a larger one was illustrated in the dis- 
cussion of individual effects upon groups in terms of the accommodation 
of the unit to characteristics of its parts. 

_ One further property of the matrix should be noted, which is of especial 
importance to practitioners interested in introducing programs of change 
within groups. The variables within and among systems are all inter- 
dependent in the sense that variation within any cell may affect variables 
in the same or other cells. Indeed, a given change may result in chains 
of significant effects running thru several cells of the matrix. This may 
be illustrated by a consideration of possible consequences of introducing 
“action research” procedures (75) into a group or institution. As these 
procedures have been developed in the case of training groups (96) and 
community self-surveys (111) they entail the introduction of at least three 
functional roles: fact finding, feedback, and evaluation. Such a change 
in functional roles may produce effects within the power structure of the 
group, since feedback of information, for example, can be employed to 
weaken the influence of some member or subgroup (88). If evaluation is 
shared by the group, it enables wider participation in decision making 
and will result, presumably, in greater motivation on the part of individual 
members (111). The practice of fact finding so far as it concerns other 


groups in the environment may engender hostility toward the fact-finding 
intergroup conflict, with possible 


group (101) and create problems of i 
Consequences, as we have seen above, for group cohesiveness and com- 
munication. In terms of the matrix, these examples illustrate that intro- 
ducing the roles required for "action research’ may involve processes in 
cell B-B’, cell B-A’, and in the chain consisting of cells B-C’, C-B’. In 
principle, therefore, changes in any variable within a mm should be 
considered in terms of effects upon other variables within the same system, 


and upon variables in related systems as well. 
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CHAPTER III 


Survey-Research Methods for the Study 


of Communities and Community Problems 
STEPHEN B. WITHEY 


Srarrine from the early social surveys and dealing specifically with school 
and community surveys, Sears (78) reviewed the literature up to 1939. 
Interviewing, questionnaires, and statistical methods were reviewed in 
Separate chapters of the same issue. Similar content was covered in the 
December issues of the Review in 1945 and in 1948. 

Survey research, or more descriptively, the sample interview survey (54) 
is a development of the World War II years in social science. It is the 
combination of several methods into one research operation. These methods 
include at least sampling, research design, interviewing, attitude measure- 
ment or assessment, and content analysis. Other research tools can be 
included and have been used. 

Tho the basic survey-research methods apply to any survey-research 
study, in surveys of communities one is very likely to include methods that 
are usually used only in the study of groups or organizations or to use 
the survey as an adjunct to other methods of research, thus jtd. ed 
integration of procedures and findings. The use of group interviewing (1), 
sociometry (25, 64, 86), resident observation (40), and s pm ge 
viewing (83) are examples. Deri and others (32) and Krech (51) dis- 
cussed several of the available technics. Many of the problems of such 
inter-disciplinary activity at the community research level were covered 


by Bronfenbrenner and Devereux (6). oe 
An exhaustive review of survey-research methods could ees a large 
Share of the literature in all of these various mies sya imitations 
require selection. Some areas frequently treated elsewhere and those less 
mitted altogether. The selective 


: i e 0 
generally used in survey operations ar x The i 
etp hasis in this review is on source references that include bibliographies 


of the larger field and on publications that made unique keg ee qi 
Contributions or specified methodological — in some detail for 
the technics customarily used in survey research. 

As an object of study, the community presents many facets. Every 


discipline in the social sciences has included it in some way in its focus. 
iew, the development of community re- 


Fr iological point of V. : 

osi pushes ecce by Hollingshead (41). These studies seem 

to fall j hire : ecological, structural, and typological. Bernard (5) 
Seu ae ding omission in community 


tan 
and egarded as the outs : i : 
nsi acpi pane of social interaction as differentiated from 


the structural aspects previously emphasized. The ape ones d ane 
has the advantage of being adaptable to this and numerous Ip 
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F lti- 
proaches. However, the plurality of necessary technics and ager 
plicity of possible technics demand of the staff a wide assortment o 


Survey-Research Methods 


A short account of survey-research procedures was given by htt and 
Pritzker (2) and Maccoby and Holt (57). Concise discussions of enit 
were offered by Katona (46) and by Krech and Crutchfield (52). mik 
and more exhaustive treatment, with lengthy bibliographies on the M i 
technics involved on most surveys, was offered by Festinger and Katz det 
Jahoda, Deutsch, and Cook (45), and Parten (71). These are the ex 
books in the field. Most of the areas alluded to later were given derer E 
treatment in these books. General discussions on survey research “The 
research procedure were offered by Campbell (10) and Krech Ns, by 
large area of attitude- and opinion-research methods was reviewe 
McNemar (58). m 

Significant contributions to the field in the last four or five years y à 
summarized and bibliographically reported in the Annual fee (82) 
Psychology by Bruner (7), Katz (47), Newcomb (69), and Smith ied 
in their larger reviews of the area of social psychology. Similar 


ant 
maries on statistical theory and research design were offered by Gt 
(36), McNemar (59), and Mosteller (66) 


Community Self-Surveys 


From the community study point of view, 
ment was probably in the area of increased 
This procedure was used as a method of ec 
budget, but predominantly it was utilized 
ducing changes in attitudes and beh 
ducted by the social Science d 
considerably extended in the Nort 
(79, 96). Their reports are full 
as a handbook for most aspects o 


the most significant develoF, 
experience in urgeri 
onomy in the total rese? ex 
as a means of actually Pe 
avior. The pioneer work em eo 
epartment of Fisk University bu he 
htown self-survey by Selltiz and yer 
of procedural detail and virtually 

f such survey operations. 


Research Orientations 


Similar action orientat: 
dealing with the proble 


erlap 


ising 
he self-survey, Many of the pale E 
in this area are covered by Chein, Cook, and Harding (17), Coffey 
others (21), Mann (60), and Mann and Lippitt (62). 
If one’s research goals involve action developments, and up 
goal is only research oriented in terms of analysis of results, such PT 


if the 
lem? 
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as entrance, rapport, acceptance, and sponsorship are important, especially 
at the community level. These problems were stressed by Chein (16) and 
by Sewell (80) and involved considerations affecting not only study, 
planning, and design but also all the stages of the survey. 


Research Design 


One of the several criteria differentiating survey research from polling 
is the use of research design. This involves the selection of the sample, 
the timing of interviewing (27, 53), the structure of the questionnaire, 
development of indexes, and experimental controls. This topic is too ex 
lensive to review adequately here but was briefly treated in an article 
by Stouffer (87). One's design is crucial in determining the power of one's 


research effort. 


Sampling 


Developments in sampling have been a crucial factor in making aueveys 
accurate research instruments. The method of sampling is a major deter- 
miner of the degree of confidence one’s findings mm Tho m 
of a competent sampler are usually of importance, t ere ss pr e 
that can be followed successfully by anyone for uncomplicate populations. 
The basic principles of random selection are the paran n 
Which subsequent mathematical calculations can be based. Short o 


3 — iteri k of bias. 
census, sheer size is no criterion of lack o b f 

An area-sampling design for a community was ee pees n 
Hansen and Hurwitz (37) and by Kish (49). Thoro technica 


i Deming (31), and Yates (98). 
of sampling was offered by pue etes Fu: by McCarthy (55); 


An elementar description of prin if : Meo 
slisauincberion pf a good sampling job by Deming (20) : n ty 
ments by Yates (97); sampling probleme Si eo nin (20) 

ks (C S ced errors by Cochran , Ig : 
ribs [3915 ren pret Hansen and others (38). The literature 
is extensive and largely technical. 


Methods of Obtaining Data 
ment of a data-gathering tool, the actual 


i i i d the administration and training 
Interviewi ing the interview, an nini : d 
a oe ee nin are extensive and prev Eel vi es are still 
$ es i i adequate. 
debated pom h in the area, tho considerable, is sti ae os a, 
vrbi ec ting a questionnaire are many; getting 
oi problems of conste "6 plexity of the problems. 


m 
and then interpreting the prp De pubes, A grial 
Cantril's early book (15) dealt w 

y boo 


E . À brief account 
Ook on question construction was written p cepe mm (28). Some 
of the dapi of a questionnaire was one 


This area involves the develop 
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problems in the wording of questions were covered by Dramas a 
Gordon (26), Kornhauser (50), Payne (73), Romine (75), an sh by 
(89). Examples of other contributions to specific problems are ae (56) 
Campbell (9) on problems in the use of the open question, Macco A E 
on questions on finances, Crespi (24) on interview effect, and Ca y his 
Tamulonis, and Verner (8) on bias. The research of Hyman an bir 
associates (43, 44, 81, 84, 85) is by far the largest in this field. T 
work dealt mostly with interviewer effects as they mold the nature o 
data collected. . fered 
A detailed account of field procedures, a rather rare thing, was p Js 
by Merton (65) and by the Survey Research Center (91). Field epe "n 
in general, were discussed in symposiums reported by Harris and Co 4 
nelly (39) and by the Survey Research Center (90). Cannell (12) ge 
tributed a paper on factors affecting refusal rates and one (13) Ba 
interviewer training principles. A role-playing technic for such pur 
was offered by Barron (3) and by Kay and Schick (48). Manuals on i 
practices were offered by National Opinion Research Center (68) ar 
by the Survey Research Center (92). the 
Considerable attention has been drawn in the last few years to in- 
development of indirect methods of measuring attitudes. Usually er : 
volves the development or use of a projective technic. These are useful = 
assessing various reactions that seem to be inaccessible by regular er 
tioning. However, their use or development requires considerable sop » 
tication in the psychological principles involved in their interpretatio 
New developments in such indirect technics along with mention of vei 
problems that arise in their use are summarized by Campbell (11). co 
liner (18), Proshansky (74), Saenger and Proshansky (76), Sanford a! 
Rosenstock (77), Weschler (94), and Weschler and Bernberg (95)- 


Analysis Procedures 


sis 
Content Analysis. Any survey utilizes the principles of content ae 
at some stage of the Survey process. Berelson (4) organized and oe 
marized virtually all the literature in the area. Specific procedures 
treated in the Survey Research Center manual for coders (93). rds 
Machine Tabulation and Computational Aids. The use of Hollerith ice 
has become virtually mandatory in survey procedures. Tho skilled prt 
is necessary for complicated operations, most surveys can be comp ó 
with only simple Procedures. Fattu (33) summarized the literature 
these machines and other mechanical aids. li- 
Analysis and Interpretation. The actual analysis of data is too won 
led an area to warrant treatment here. It is, to 4 P 
extent, dictated by previous Procedures and decisions. Statistical € à 
with the subject from various points of view, and interpretation is © ante 
matter of the theory of the adopted disciplinary approach. Refer 2 
might, however, be made to Hovland, Lumsdaine, and Sheffield (42); 
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to Stouffer and others (88), who treated some general aspects of this broad 
area. The development of models has been especially prominent in the 
postwar years, and the increasing involvement of mathematicians in this 
effort has proved rewarding. The work of Coombs (22, 23) is typical 


but not isolated. 


Surveys in Underdeveloped Areas 


ER MX A , 
New problems are raised in the use of survey-research methods in certain 


locations. Only a few survey-research studies were carried on in places 
where technical training, equipment, and assistance are in short supply. 


A review of procedures used in Puerto 
and Withey (14). The problem was a 


Rico was given by Cannell, Wale, 
Iso very briefly treated by 


UNESCO (70). 


. Barron, Marcarer E. “Role Practice i 


. BERNARD, JESSIE. “Social-Psycho! 


. Bruner, JEROME S. 


. CAHALAN, Don; TAMULONIS, RIE 
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CHAPTER IV 


Action Research in Schools 


KENNETH D. WANN 


Acriox research to improve practices in schools has received its greatest 
impetus during the last six years. A survey of the literature. revealed 


relatively few references to educational action research as such prior to 


1948. Writers (5, 66) for many years, however, have urged teachers to 
become more consistent consumers of research, and some (9, 22, 50, 66) 
have proposed that teachers themselves conduct research as a means of 
improving their teaching. The type of research proposed involved coopera- 
tion with research specialists in the collecting of data for certain funda- 
mental studies. Cutright and Dahl (22) described teacher research involv- 
ing the use of experimental and control groups but recognized this as 
difficult and suggested cooperative research to avoid a danger of neglecting 


the teacher's responsibilities to his pupils. 

The development of action research in schools represents an attempt to 
provide a research methodolgy which is suitable for study and soluri of 
school problems in relation to the total social situation and which can 
be conducted by teachers as a part of their teaching activity. Corey (15) “ 
traced the term action research and its methodology to two somewhat inde- 
pendent sources: (a) the activities of John Collier who, when he was 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, advocated action research as a means of 
more effective social planning; and (b) Kurt Lewin and his students, who 
used action type research in improving human relations and studying 


groups. 
, The adaptation of action 
tional problems, however, wa 


„research methodology to e study ~ educa- 
the culmination of a long evo ution 
s x 


process, Hopkins (36) described cooperative curriculum study in th 


early 1920's in Los Angeles, at Stephens College (Missouri), in Denver, 
many of the characteristics of action re- 


and in Houston as evidencin 
search. The vna A in the period 1932-1940 by the Teacher 
Education Commission (49), the Eight Year Study (2), and the Michigan 
Study of Secondary Education (52) embodied many elements of action 
research. In the period following 1940, a number of research þureaus 
were established thruout t he purpose of developing coopera- 
tive research in schools (45). The Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
Teachers College, Columbia University (57), established in 1943, had as 
1 arch which would make it 


its purpose the development of a type of rese 
possible to speed up the process of curriculum change and reduce the gap 
between knowledge and practice in our schools. Such research was desig- 
nated by this group as cooperative action research. Most of the reports 

to 1948, however, appear to be the result 


published by the Institute prior 


he country for t 
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of cooperative research rather than action research as cal uà ies 
reports from the same group (14, 15, 39, 62). The period fo low E Puch 
found many writers giving attention to the definition of the action-r a. n 
process in schools, to reports of cooperative action research xac scie 
schools, and to reports of ways to facilitate such research. by educa 
These reports will be reviewed in subsequent sections of this chapter. 


Nature of Action Research in Schools 


A number of terms are used to designate the process of research aie 
action by workers in schools. Mackenzie (42) used the terms field prc 
mentation and operational research, and Smith (55) used the term open 
tional research synonymously with action research. Wrightstone pane 
designated the process research action, and Wiles (65) reported fin p 
such expressions as cooperative research, evaluative research, service ad 
search, evaluative process, and inservice training used to describe what pa 
believed was the same process. The most widely used term, however, wa 
action research. ds 

Definitions of action research include many elements. Corey (15) = 
fined it as the process by which practitioners attempt to study d 
problems scientifically in order to guide, correct, and evaluate their ond 
sions and actions. Mukerji (46) defined action research as an uomen 
process related to an on-going activity in an attempt to improve a 
activity by the participants. Foshay and Goodson (28) indicated tha 
action research is the name of a process intended to improve action sys 
tematically. Cunningham and Miel (21) said that the hypotheses to be 
tested are stated in terms of programs for improvement of the problem 
situation. Wann (63) reported that teachers who had participated in 


action research found it helpful because they had been able to study their 
problems in a more syste 


Foshay and Goodson 
apply values to reality, I 
with what we believe. T. 


: ss 
€ pattern of action research was described as a stepwise proces 
(7, 15, 29, 37, 46) invol 
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Bar v pod important but not essential that action research be 
"Fe a (7, 15, 24, 42, 59) in order to bring to bear upon problem 
nn e he power of group support and group effort (39, 62). There 
T a imp agreement that action research must study problems 
studied re real to teachers (7, 36, 42, 43, 51) and that these must be 
nie lan ined of the total local situation in which the teachers are 
ed ( A - 42). Emphasis was placed on the need for the teacher 
es r : aspects of the research from problem identification to 
Eis Ps so utions in action (42, 43, 62). Teachers should become 

ch associates, not merely subjects of experimentation or assistants 


in gathering data (21, 62). 

Chein, Cook, and Harding (12) and Wrightstone (67) discussed the 
varieties of action research which might be conducted: (a) diagnostic 
research, which is an analysis of a problem or situation in order to discover 
needs for action; (b) participant action research, which attempts to 
involve more people than the first type in order to assure action as a 
result of a diagnosis or survey; (c) empirical, in which the basic idea 
is to do something and keep a record of what is done and what happens 
as a result; and (d) experimental, which is controlled research on the 


relative effectiveness of various action technics. 
Action Research Undertaken in Schools 


m problems received the 


(44) reported a study 


attention of action 
of ways in which 
ratively. Basic 
use 


A great variety of curriculu 
researchers. Miel and others 
pupils can be helped to gain skill in working together coope 
data consisted of records of procedures tried and the results of their t 
kept by teachers and members of the consultative staff. Many opportunities 
for cooperative planning in schools were identified and described: (a) 
planning use of time, (b) planning of improvement and care of the class- 
room, (c) planning for conduct in terms of people and situations, (d) 
planning for studies, (e) planning for products, (f) planning of service 
projects, (g) planning to solve all-school problems, and (h) evaluating 


as a part of cooperative work. 
d Davis (43) reported a study to 


Dimond (23) and Meier, Cleary, an a 
find ways of increasing the understanding, interest, competence, and par- 
e activities of good citizens. Several 


d girls in th p 
mprove programs of 


ticipation of boys an 
(a) Attempts to 1 


significant conclusions were drawn: | 
citizenship education resulted in improved human relations but no appre- 


ciable gain or loss in academic achievement. (b) Real improvement of a 
curriculum for citizenship will not occur until a school identifies citizen- 
ship goals and agrees upon means for reaching those goals. (c) The de- 
velopment of understanding and belief in democracy depends upon oppor- 
tunities to practice democratic ideals. (d) Use of all aspects of school 
life is inseparably related to improvement of citizenship. 

Foshay (26, 27) reported a study of considerate and aggressive behavior 
as a part of a study of the development of social attitudes in children. 
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He found that considerate or inconsiderate behavior is an expression of = 
existing social structure of the classroom, and children are keeping a sor 
of balance with one another when they use inconsiderate behavior. From 
their point of view most aggression is counteraggression. ‘ls 
Cunningham and others (20) reported an attempt to learn how eae 
and teachers, working with parents, may study the group behavior o 
boys and girls, and what the findings may mean for the experience m 
vided for pupils in elementary and secondary schools. Hardiman an 
Robinson (35) reported changed classroom procedures to enable children 
to learn to assume greater responsibility and to accept and value differences 
in abilities and ways of behaving as a result of a study of the children's 
home and community life. One group of teachers (37) found that pres 
grouping of children offered desirable opportunity to explore and se 
levels among a wide range of abilities. Corey (16) and Lumley an 
Overn (41) reported efforts by teachers to improve instruction as a result 
of studies of children. g 
Evans and others (24) described the work of teachers in developing 
a general education course called “Basic Living” for 10th-grade youth in 
Battle Creek, Michigan. The study was undertaken as a result of previous 
studies of drop-outs and health education which revealed the sophomore 
class as the group needing the greatest attention. The teachers set seven 
objectives for the program of basic living and proceeded to develop 4 
series of action experiments to implement the objectives. Pflieger (48 


reported a similar action-research study of the 10th-grade curriculum 
in a Denver, Colorado high school. 


Banks and others (6) and Corey (17) 


of the biographical method of teaching history on the development © 
desirable character traits, No support wa 


s found for the contention that 
an understanding of the lives of great Americans will improve character: 
but the participants reported gratifying professional growth as a result 
of the process of cooperative study of the consequences of their teaching: 
Bush (10) presented the results of a study of human relations in the 
classroom. Brown (8) told of the collaborative effort of a graduate 
division of a university and a public school to improve the work of E 
Junior high-school student council. Glennon and Hunnicutt (30) describe 
the work of a study council in sponsoring action research which change 
the teaching of arithmetic in member schools. Spence (56) reported a study 
of the teaching of Physical education in a number of schools. Larson 
found a study of evaluation procedures by junior high-school teachers ? 
valuable means for revealing need for action. 
Supervisory and administrative problems received attention of me 
action researchers. Smith (55) reported action research to determine Way 
to increase the responsibility which teachers assume for the success E 
curriculum planning groups. He concluded that the practice of karoa 
group study its own performance by means of written evaluation sheets: 
checking on follow-thru on previous decisions, and cooperative planning 


reported a study of the effect 
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of agenda are good methods for developing a group’s concern about its 
way of working and achievements. Nylen and Bradford (47) described a 
study to improve working relations within a school. Corey, Foshay, and 
Mackenzie (19) found as a result of two years of action research with 
secondary-school principals and building coordinators that effective lead- 
ership depends largely upon the willingness and ability of the people 
involved to find out how the situation looks to the other person. Adkins and 
Proudfoot (1) described the efforts of a state department of education 
to encourage local study of supervisory services by teachers and super- 
visors. 

The use of action research as 
by Corey (15), Mukerji (46), 


seminar group studied its own per 


a method of college teaching was reported 
and Thomas (60). In the Corey report a 
formance as a means of learning about 


problems which grew out of field work experiences of the members. The 
Mukerji and Thomas reports described attempts to aid teachers attending 
evening and Saturday classes to study their own classroom problems. 
The quality of action research and the extent to which valid generaliza- 
tions can be drawn from research conducted with a limited sample of the 
population and in terms of specific situations received considerable atten- 


tion. Moore (45) said that the most consistent criticism of this kind of 
rocedures and outcomes is not always 


activity is that critical evaluation of p 

kept at a desirable level. One group (7) believed that whatever research 
is done, either traditional or action, can vary greatly in quality. This is in 
agreement with Corey’s observation (17) that if the quality of definition, 
hypothesizing, designing, evidence getting, and generalizing is high, the 
research is of excellent quality. Corey (16, 18) stated further that only as 
teachers are attempting to cope with their problems in terms of data 
which are as objective and verifiable as possible can their efforts be called 
research. He recognized that it is difficult to get highly reliable and valid 
evidence. This means that excellent action research requires much thought, 


skill, and practice. : , 
The extent to which valid generalizations can be drawn from action 
research was discussed by Cunningham and Miel (21). They pointed out 
that such research seeks validity thru operating in a research setting 
which is real and therefore produces results which are valid in terms of 
social process. Mackenzie (42) suggested the possibility of bringing 
together the results of similar studies done in many different schools 
as a basis for generalizing. Corey (13, 15) showed statistically that it is 

izations resulting from a par- 


possible for a teacher to apply the generali 1 a 
ticular experiment in his classroom to pupils which he may have in the 


future. 


Facilitating Action Research 


of action re 
ducted the r 


Most of the reports search discussed problems encountered 
esearch and suggested ways to facilitate 


by workers as they con 
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such research. Problems included reluctance of teachers + eS 
research because of their concept of formal research (7, 46, 66), ie 
time for teachers to conduct studies (7, 43, 60, 62), difficulty d? ei 
munication (43, 62), and inadequate training for research is t 7 ^. 
24, 60, 62). Suggestions for facilitating action research mentioned the re 
for a climate in the schools favorable to study and baie E En 
(7, 15, 29, 43, 62), for ways to provide time for teachers to work (2 de 
35), and for leadership and consultative help for participants in ac 
research (39, 42, 62). . . 7 
Recognition of the need to supply consultative help and guidance 
the research efforts of teachers is evidenced by the establishment of d 
organizations to encourage sound programs of educational research in m 
schools. The Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute (57) has been mentione 
earlier. Hand (34) reported the basic studies of the Illinois ey 
Program. This organization encourages local studies (4, 31, 32, 33, 4 
on certain crucial problems in Illinois education, The metropolitan bs ien 
tive school study movement (53, 54, 58) with councils in several metropo A 
tan areas has as its express purpose the development of research among 
member schools and the dissemination of good practices. The Cooperative 
Project in Educational Administration (11, 64), financed by the Kellogg 
Foundation, sponsors action research on administrativ 
systems thruout the country. The Association fo 


lum Development of the NEA (3, 25) has rece 
coordinator of curriculum 


ASCD groups to carry on 


e problems in school 


é € : * e. are 
Tecognize the specia] skills necessary in giving help to teachers who 4 
conducting action research 


and prepare workers who can provide gus n 
leadership. A widespread program of scientific study of teaching proble! : 
will depend upon the extent to which teacher-education institutions prov! 
for developing research skills in prospective teachers. 
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CHAPTER V 


Organized Citizen Participation in the Public Schools 


HERBERT M. HAMLIN 


3 Sie d 
Tue ultimate control of the public schools of the United iig " jp 
in its citizens. Tho responsibility for the public schools has ges ee 
to the states, most of the effective control over them in most o yale 
is exerted by the citizens of school districts. They exercise their P» uid 
giving or withholding funds, by electing the members of Laer tin © 
cation, and by creating the local climate in which public educa 
ed. u 5 
us of education, including approximately 350,000 citizens, T rite 
a universal type of citizen participation in public education. raps oie 
of parents and teachers have nearly 8 million members. Many we pic 
membership groups created for other purposes, such as women's d 
chambers of commerce, and service clubs, have participated uir Oe 
school affairs. There are about 11,000 community councils, many of pr 
concerned about public education. Lay groups sponsoring special activ! "» 
of the schools, such as athletics and music, have become common. E 
many communities, citizens have organized independent committees ed 
work with the schools. For more than 40 years, school-sponsored citize 


: 5 : in the 
groups, often called advisory committees, have been developing in 
schools. 


1. What have been th 


of various types? 


2. What arrangements make f 
than sporadic and unsuccessful, p 
3. What relationships should 
board of education, the admini: 
employees, and th 
4. What are 
Citizens groups? 
5. What are the 
vidual members of 


e» inking 
6. How do citizens groups working for better schools affect the thi 
and action of citizens generally? 


. » chool- 
7. What are the effects upon other groups in a community of $ 
sponsored citizens committees? 


ia jzations 
e effects upon the schools of citizens organiza 


s; her 
or continuing and eihatsctaty: rat 
articipation by citizens groups? d the 
exist between a citizens group an 


emic 
Strators, the teachers, the nonacad 
€ students of a school system? 


sored 
the relative merits of independent and school-spon: 


: ^ indi- 
results of different procedures in selecting the 
citizens groups? 


The answers to these 


the 
questions will have much more effect upon 
ultimate destiny of the 


other 
public schools than the answers to many 
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S to sags educational research has been devoted. Beginnings 
ey ee ps e in answering these and many other related questions, 
a e reported in this chapter, but they are only small beginnings 
The te of tremendous Scope and importance. A 
M oe as to be reviewed has been divided into (a) ghar propias 
A qe for understanding organized citizen participation, and (b) 
vete studies of citizens groups in action. A large part of the litera- 
Ec. his area, unreported | here, consists of exhortations to invite 
ihat j partitapation and enthusiastic reports of the work of citizens groups 
ve operated for only a short time, often on principles likely to 


lead to their undoing. 

"E has recently been a wholesome maturing of thought about or- 
p etin participation. Uncritical acceptance or rejection of it is 
will T isplaced by inquiries into the best ways of providing it so that it 
e continuously beneficial to all concerned. 
Ns chapter will deal only with the activities of local citizens groups, 
ng a large body of literature dealing with the activities of national 


Broups, 


Studies That Provide Background for Understanding 
Organized Citizen Participation 

s Reports of many studies in social psychology, school-community relation- 
BP ie and other areas provide background for understanding organized 
wid participation. It is intended that only those studies in other fields 
"ich are directly related to the movement for citizen participation will 


De dm here. 
e America iati chool Administrat 
to the et ae participation in its 1950 Yearbook, 
ublic Relations for Await Schools, which stressed public partici- 
Pation in school affairs as the major type of public relations and ie o 
Ower value to the older public relations procedures of inet oe e 
Schools and “selling” the schools to the public. A similar shift of thinking 
Was indicated in the 1949 publication of the Association for ges pe 
and Curriculum Development, Building Public Confidence in the Schoo s 
(2), in à aha xi fie California Association of School Administra- 
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The “adaptability studies” of Mort and his associates included a study 
by Gallagher (8) of the relationships of symbiotic groups to adaptability 
in the public schools. Vincent, Kopp, and McCleary (44) studied the inter- 
action between schools and local community groups. 

Story (38) studied the attitudes of school administrators toward parental 
participation in school administration. MacKenzie (19) reported upon 
community cooperation in curriculum planning. The 1952 Yearbook of 
the National Society for the Study of Education included a chapter by 
Strang (39) on *Community Schools and the People Working Together.” 


Studies Dealing Specifically with Organized Citizen 
Participation 


e lay committees ad- 
and Scott (34) studied the 
s for agricultural education. 


visory to boards of education. Hamlin (12) 
organization and activities of advisory council 
Kindred (17) reported the purposes, organization procedures, and ac- 
complishments of a large group of “advisory commissions.” Among the 
accounts of particular citizens groups were those of the groups at Midland, 
Michigan (4) ; Minneapolis, Minnesota (22); Summit, New Jersey (26); 
and Battle Creek, Michigan (33). 

The National Citizen 


Begg (3), Mort (23), and Vincent (43) 
cedures in school-study councils, Seagers (36) 


Uecker (42) Teported in 1947 a set of policies for the operation of a 
3 still operating, that was adopted by the board 
of education at Mitchell, South Dakota, in 1918. Hamlin evolved a charter 
"Sponsored citizens committees, which was proposed 
pi ard of education (13). He also developed a charter 
fora citizens committee for agricultural education (15). 

Knuti (18) reported the reactions of representative people in the com- 
munity, members of the advisory committee and the board of education, 
and school administrators to the ad 


s min visory council for a ricultural education 
at Fisher, Illinois. = 
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Summary 


The rather limited studies of organized, local citizen participation in 
publie education indicate that: (a) This kind of participation is extensive 
and is growing rapidly. (b) Principles of organizing and operating 
citizens groups are gaining general acceptance. The era of reckless trial 
of an endless variety of organizational arrangements, some helpful and 
some harmful to the schools, is passing. (c) The most fundamental ques- 
tions regarding citizen participation seem to have been raised and are 
being discussed widely. We may next move into a period when we shall 
be seeking thru research better answers to these questions than we can 
otherwise secure. 

Some of the leading hypotheses regarding organized citizen participation 
which have gained wide acceptance are the following: 


1. The best arrangement for the public relations of a public school is 
to allow the public to share, as it is able and willing, in decisions about 
the school; the worst mistake in public relations a school can make is 
to bar or to seem to bar the public from making the decisions about its 


schools which it is entitled to make. 

2. Public policies in the United States are made by its citizens. Laymen 
are most helpful and are most appropriately used in policy making. They 
may also be useful to professional workers who are responsible for con- 
ducting school programs under citizen-made policies. 

3. Members of boards of education are inadequate representatives of 
the public in policy making. Many others wish to share in it. Tho the 
boards remain in oficial control of the schools, many of them are finding 
their work more satisfactory and fruitful when they confer regularly with 
representative citizens. The alternative in many cases 1s to be besieged by 
unrepresentative groups and individuals. . 

4. Special groups of citizens, organized to work ie dria are 
needed. Groups provided primarily for other purposes are inadequate. | 

5. When they are welcomed and understood by the Bord of education 
and the professional staff of a school, a n HL. quà inca of 
citizens are usually more satisfactory than independently organized com- 
mittees, ] 

6. Any committee of citizens, whether independent or DOE 
should have these characteristics: (a) it should be broa Y reprsssntNtiva 

(b) it should secure and study the facts about 


of the entire community. : j 
the schools, (c) it honid operate with and thru the constituted school 
" 


authorities. . . 
a board of education of committees of citizens should 


those whom the committees would affect: 
tions interested in the schools, adminis- 


7. Organization by f 
be preceded by consultation with 
members of community organiza 
trators, teachers, and others. 
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8. Before organizing any committee, a board of education should adopt 
a detailed statement of policy governing it; good models for such a state- 
ment of policy are now available. 

9. The following principles of organizing and conducting school-spon- 
sored committees should be recognized in the “charter” adopted by the 
board: 


a. A network of related committees, some schoolwide and some for 
special purposes, some continuing and some temporary, is needed 
to provide adequate citizen participation. 

b. Continuing committees should be the nucleus of the system of com- 
mittees and should be constituted entirely of citizens who are not 
officially associated with the schools. Board members and professional 
workers should meet regularly with the continuing committees, and 
they may be included as members of temporary committees, 

c. Committees should be composed of free and independent members, 
not of representatives of organizations. 

d. No committee should be allowed to become self-perpetuating by 
choosing its own replacements. 

e. Any committee should be large enough to be adequately representa- 
tive, but small enough to be an effective operating group. 

f. Members of the principal continuing committees should be chosen 
after consultation with the community; they should never be n 
independently by boards of education, administr 
or by all of these working together. A selection co 
more nonschool than school people, may well be 
large and representative part of the people who wou 
by the work of the committee and to screen th 
members, using criteria adopted by the board o 


amed 
ators, or teachers, 
mmittee, including 
used to consult a 
ld be most affected 
e list of proposed 
f education, 

These and other basic hypotheses regarding citizens co 
more systematic and thoro testing. If they are f 
applications in school practice should be more f. 


mmittees need 
ound to be sound, their 
ully developed. 
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CHAPTER VI 


Correlates of Prejudice 


MARC VOSK 


Tu: kind of prejudice which will concern us here is limited to the irra- 
lional, negative, or hostile attitude, more or less intensely held and/or 
expressed by one individual or group toward members of another group, 
and elicited primarily by the fact of their group membership. 

The understanding of prejudice has in recent years become one of the 
major concerns of social science. Numerous studies undertaken during the 
past decade have considerably increased comprehension of the phenomenon. 
The earlier notion that the cause of prejudice was to be sought in the nature 
of its object has all but disappeared. It is sometimes still encountered, but 
chiefly as a conciliatory gesture to stimulus-response theory (if a response 
exists, some stimulus must have called it forth) or, almost apologetically 
stated, as a variant of Merton’s (33) self-fulfilling prophecy (minority 
groups develop certain characteristics as defenses against prejudice or 
because of limitations imposed upon them). 

Early studies of prejudice were mostly statistical or descriptive—how 
many people in a given group showed prejudices, in what areas, against 
which groups. More recent research has dealt largely with personality 
Correlates of prejudice, its development in children, and to a lesser extent 
With social, cultural, and situational factors which lead to its growth or 
favor its expression. As one consequence of these investigations, prejudice 
has come to be recognized as a symptom in à total personality configuration 
or syndrome, appearing under given social and historical conditions, as the 


review by Van Til and Denemark (50) indicated. 


Theoretical Problems 


Theoretical problems involved in determining the nature af prejudice 
Continue to trouble researchers. Are prejudices am different: Broups 
to be treated as basically similar? Is prejudice a unitary or multi-faceted 
Phenomenon? Are its causes to be sought in the personality of the preju- 
diced, or in society? Campbell (10) tested the c d E attitudes 
toward various minority groups against three aprender quaa r1 
among scales, interitem consistency within scales, and comparison of dif- 
erent group ranks on various topics- While attitudes i. found to he 
Most strongly organized around single out-groups, ry Hir ot s 
Common component” of prejudice was also indicated, suggesting both 
the need for separate study of group attitude clusters and the possibility 
of devising a “master-scale” to measure the common element in all preju- 
dice. Lewin and Grabbe (31) emphasized the fundamental identity of the 
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processes by which men acquire both normal and abnormal behaviors and 
attitudes. Consequently, the “causes” of prejudiced attitudes were to be 
studied under the general rubrics of learning theory. This formulation is 
but a short step from the study of the total socialization process as basic 
to attitude formation in general and prejudice in particular. 

Kramer (27) proposed that prejudice be studied in its distinct cognitive, 
emotional, and action aspects; each of these was in its turn reduced to other 
“dimensions” to provide the theoretical framework for future research. 

Allport (3) believed that the causes of prejudice must be sought at 
various research levels: the stimulus-object, the phenomenological, the 
personality, the situational, the socio-cultural, and the historical. Each level 
of analysis, he contends, contributes to understanding since prejudice, like 
other social phenomena, is a product of multiple-causation. 

For our present purpose, recent research may be grouped in two or three 
broad categories: (a) studies of the personality correlates of prejudice, 
(b) studies of the social, economic, and cultural correlates of prejudice, 
and (c) studies of the development of prejudice among children (these 


often cut across the first two categories but may be regarded as a third 
general grouping). 


Prejudice and Personality 


Personality traits of prejudiced people have long engaged the attention 
of researchers. According to Simmel (48), psychologists have described 
the basic emotional needs underlying prejudice and various psychological 
mechanisms such as projection and displacement employed by the preju- 
diced to find socially acceptable outlets for pent-up hostility and frustr 
tions. 

The Authoritarian Personality (2) is the most comprehensive recent 
attempt to relate prejudice empirically to personality structure, Beginning 
as an investigation of anti-Semitism reported in a numb D x 
Frenkel-Brunswik (17), Frenkel-Brunswik and Sanford (19), and Levinson 
and Sanford (30), the research team concretized the familiar but until then 
experimentally indeterminate concept of the authoritarian person 
the arch-type of the prejudiced person. Also developed were a nu 
instruments, among them the E and F Scales for the measurement 
centrism and authoritarianism. Authoritarians were discovered to 
conformists to whom differences from socially approved norms wer 
rent; primarily ethnocentric, dividing the world into in- : 
groups; outwardly puritanical moralists for who 
me Pe oe and s eq of aa etka and weak- 
life and motivations Morsan qc l hi qe D pais 3 

a , a fairly high correlation (averaging .73 


lor various groups studied) was found between ethnocentrism and authori- 
tarianism. 
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This basic description has been confirmed and broadened by many 
investigators. Ackerman and Jahoda (1), studying anti-Semitism among 
psychoanalytic patients, noted a number of characteristics common to all 
their subjects: an all-pervasive anxiety, feelings of inner doubt, a tendency 
to conformity, and a fear of the different. Bettelheim and Janowitz (8) 
stressed a lack of ego strength and inadequate inner controls favoring 
irrational discharge and evasion rather than rational action. Gough (21) 
reported that highly anti-Semitic respondents were generally less reserved 
in their responses to personality inquiries, more prone to respond in unu- 
sual and uncontrolled manner, less trusting, less magnanimous, more com- 
plaining, more prone to feelings of victimization and exploitation, more 
pessimistic and cynical, and more inflexible in their thinking. Mussen (38) 
found that boys who scored high on anti-Negro prejudice had more aggres- 
sion and dominance needs and more hostility toward their parents than 
boys low in prejudice. Allport and Kramer (4) as well as Rosenblith (46) 
reported feelings of victimization in many of their prejudiced subjects, 
coupled with a jungle philosophy of life. 


Social, Economic, and Cultural Correlates 


Personality alone cannot be regarded as a logically sufficient cause of 
prejudice, since it is itself molded by economic, social, and cultural forces 
(within the limits imposed by individual biological constitution), as shown 
by Kluckhohn and Murray (26), and Murphy (37). Research has therefore 
been concerned also with those socio-cultural conditions which favor preju- 
dice and the kind of personality which nurtures it. Our second category 
comprises studies of this nature, altho pertinent material may also be found 


in research concerned primarily with personality. 


Socio-Economic Factors 


Economic factors have long been associated with prejudice tho re- 
searchers have not always agreed on the exact nature of the relationship. 
Harlan (22) reported that subjects whose parents were engaged in business 
or whose income was high, scored significantly 


lower on prejudice than those whose parents were skilled workers, clerical 
workers, and farmers, or were in lower income groups. Similarly, Robinson 
and Rohde (44) found that Protestants in lower economic brackets in 
New York City expressed more anti-Semitism than other groups studied. 
Watson (52) found economic difficulties to be associated with greater 
hostility against the out-group. Improved financial status, on the other 
hand, was for one person a mellowing influence, while for another brought 
into contact with prosperous suburban anti-Semitic mores, it had the oppo- 
site effect. Campbell (9), however, obtained low correlations between anti- 
Semitism and socio-economic factors, as did Remmers and Waltman (42). 


or professional occupations, 
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Similarly, most of Frenkel-Brunswik and Sanford’s (19) high and low 
extremes came from the middle socio-economic class. Germane to this 
apparent contradiction is Bettelheim and Janowitz’s (8) finding that not 
economic status per se, but downward social mobility was positively cor- 
related with increase in prejudice. Gough (21) also suggested that the 
more prejudiced are potentially the more downwardly mobile, that is, 
tending to move from higher socio-economic or status levels to lower ones. 


Education and Prejudice 


Educational attainment, known to be related to income, has also been 
found associated with prejudice. Levinson (29) reported a low but sig- 
nificant negative relationship between education, intelligence level, and 
prejudice. Gough’s (21) prejudiced subjects were markedly inferior in 
academic achievement and scored lower on intelligence tests. The evidence 
of national opinion polls indicates that higher educational level is generally 
associated with lower prejudice, according to Rose (45). In several large- 
scale community studies of prejudice (5), it was found that the more 
schooling an individual had, the less likely he was to express anti-Semitic 
sentiments. The same surveys, incidentally, supported the hypothesis that 
low-income levels are associated with higher prejudice. Campbell’s (10) 
results ran counter to the generally accepted view; he found a trend 
toward increasing anti-Semitism with higher education. 

To sum up, the evidence indicates (with minor dissent) significant asso- 
ciation of both low-income and low-educational level with greater prejudice. 
This relationship is further strengthened if the modifying concepts of 
“downward social mobility" or “relative deprivation” (deprivation felt 
when one compares one's lot with that of others considered more fortu- 
nate), reported by Stouffer and others (49), are introduced, 


Other Socio-Cultural. Aspects 


A number of studies relating prejudice to other socio-cultural determi- - 


nants have been reported. Group membership, or belongingness, is known 
to exert decisive influence on individual attitudes and values. Merton and 
Kitt’s (35) statement in their development of the theory of reference group 
behavior, that under certain conditions, “men orient themselves to groups 
other than their own in shaping behavior and evaluations” can be con- 
sidered as a modification of the basic pattern. Research in this area is 
still too meager, however, to warrant final conclusions. Sherif and Cantril 
(47) stressed the group origin of the major ego attitudes and values. 
Lewin and Grabbe (31) termed group-belongingness the “outstanding” 
way thru which an individual accepts new systems of values and beliefs. 
Morse and Allport (36) found the individual's sense of national involve- 
ment (akin to what is commonly termed nationalism) “by far the most 
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important factor associated with anti-Semitism.” Children’s anticipation 
of conflicts was linked to group belongingness by Radke, Trager, and Davis 
(40). Centers (11) noted the “striking difference” in attitudes toward 
labor of children from different socio-economic backgrounds. The com- 
plexity of stereotyping was ascribed to group phenomena by Vinacke (51) ; 
even the two sexes of the same national racial group “often have different 
stereotypes" of another group. 

Regional differences in attitudes toward the Negro have long been noted. 
Christie and Garcia (12) related variations in authoritarianism and ethno- 
centrism to the *social climate" of two geographic areas. Students at a 
private Southwestern university subjected to life in a conservative environ- 
ment characterized by a narrower range of expressed ideology were more 
ethnocentric and more authoritarian than students at the University of 
California. Richards’ (43) finding that white college students in the South- 
west accepled stereotypes prevalent among the masses despite the “scien- 
tific” information available to them at the university is of similar import. 

Occupational status appears to influence the social distance between 
Negroes and whites, as expressed by the latter. Westie (53) found social 
distance was least where both Negro and white had high socio-economic 
status, and greatest where both were of low socio-economic status. 


Contact and Prejudice 


persons belonging to different groups 
as come in for its share of investigation. 


Research findings can be briefly summarized. Favorable or frequent contact 


or experiences with members of minority groups. especially in childhood, 


as well as contact with equal or higher status-level individuals act as 
Research has yet to determine 


barriers to the development of prejudice. 
whether the unprejudiced are more likely to seek or report favorable or 
frequent contact with minority groups than the prejudiced, or whether it 


is the frequency of contact which reduces prejudice. Contact which includes 
participation in a mutually shared activity is effective in breaking down 
previously held prejudice. Unfavorable contacts or contacts with low-status 
groups have the reverse effect. Students of the role of contact include 
Allport and Kramer (4). American Jewish Committee (5), Deutsch and 
Collins (16), Horowitz (24), MacKenzie (32), Merton (34), and Westie 


(53). 


The influence of contact between 
as a factor in prejudice formation h 


Prejudice among Children 


Findings of prejudice among young children by Horowitz (25) and 
Lasker (28) received confirmation in several more recent studies. Today 
there is fairly general agreement that bias begins early in life. If negatively 
linged awareness of race can be accounted a forerunner of race prejudice, 
then at four or even three years of age some children have already begun 
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to acquire biased attitudes. Twenty-four percent of Goodman’s (20) 103 
four-year-olds manifested “high awareness” of race. Awareness was only 
accompanied by antagonism, however, when coupled with other factors 
such as conflicts, anxiety, strong likes or dislikes, rejection of strangers, 
extreme concern with cleanliness, and identification with adults who ex- 
pressed dislike. Early identification of ethnic group symbols was often 
reported. Studying a group of 40 children aged two to five (10 in each age 
group), Ammons (6) found that 60 percent, including two two-year-olds 
and five three-year-olds, identified skin color and facial differences. One 
four and four five-year-olds expressed negative feclings (associated with 
insecurity) toward a Negro doll. Certainly by age eight or nine, children 
have formed quite definite prejudices, in many ways similar to those 
expressed by their adult contemporaries. Frenkel-Brunswik and Havel (18), 
Radke, Trager and Davis (40), and others explored prejudice in the young. 

The acquisition of prejudice is usually a gradual process. The child 
incorporates his ethnic value schemes and his race attitudes in much the 
same way in which he learns his other social lessons—from significant 
adults, from his peers, from the incontestable facts of life itself. Segre- 
gation, for example, in housing, at school, or at play can and does teach 
its own lesson even without verbal interpretation by a biased adult or 
child. Clark and Clark (13), Goodman (20), Radke-Yarrow, Trager, and 
Miller (41), and others demonstrated this. . 

It was shown that adult authoritarians breed (socially speaking) child 
authoritarians. An important segment of prejudiced children comes from 
homes where conflict between parents, sometimes resulting in divorce, is 
common. Few, if any, prejudiced adults have had warm, accepting, affec- 
tionate upbringing as children. Harsh, disciplinary treatment appears to 
be the rule. Many tell of socially climbing parents whose expressed love 
for their children seemed to depend upon the children's social virtues rather 
than their inner worth. Ackerman and Jahoda (1), Adorno and others 
(2), Frenkel-Brunswik and Havel (18), Radke-Yarrow, Trager, and Miller 
(41) discussed this aspect. 


Problems for Future Research 


What is known empirically about those environmental factors which 
warp individual growth in the direction of authoritarianism? The pressures 
which different cultural and subcultural groups exert upon personality and 
attitude formation have already been noted. Significant relationships be- 
tween social class membership and child rearing practices (important in 
later personality development), intellectual level, value judgments, and 
ethnic and racial stereotypes have also been shown in a numbes of studies 
such as Audl (7), Centers (11), Davis and Havighurst (15), Hatt (23), and 
Phillips (39). Davis (14) suggested that different stereotypes of the Jew 
may be functions of “class-typical” anxieties. To the lower classes for 
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whom “want” is a major fear, the Jew appears as the “capitalist financier,” 
while among the middle and upper classes, who resent and fear social 
climbers, the pushy, aggressive stereotype may dominate. 

Despite fairly general agreement that personality and prejudice are 
significantly related to socio-economic and other cultural variables, sys- 
tematic research in this area has not been extensive. No study comparable 
in scope to The Authoritarian Personality exists. Yet if the causes of preju- 
dice are to be determined, just such an investigation is clearly called for 
by the already available data. We know, for example, that most but not all 
authoritarians are prejudiced and that most but not all nonauthoritarians 
express little or no prejudice. The question remains, and it is critical from 
a causal point of view, what other factors account for the deviants? Why 
does one child or one adult and not another, acquire prejudice? Evidently, 
the relationship of authoritarianism to broad cultural and subcultural 
determinants needs further elucidation. Is authoritarianism a basic per- 
sonality pattern in our society? How is it related to social class, to economic 
level, or to other socio-cultural factors? Is the demonstrated association 
between authoritarianism and prejudice itself the product of given social 
and historical conditions? : 

Altho more precise knowledge about the ways in which children assimi- 
late negative attitudes toward out-groups is still needed, particularly if 
re-education is to succeed, the principal personality correlates of prejudice 
have, by now, been well established. The lessons taught by this basic 
research are fast becoming an integral part of general educational theory. 
Beyond this, it is to the investigation of those elements in society which 
under specific historical conditions favor the burgeoning of prejudice and 
its use as an instrument of social coercion that we must now look for 


further enlightenment. 
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CHAPTER VII 


Research Oriented Programs in Intergroup Education 


in Schools and Colleges 


HILDA TABA 


Descriptions of intergroup education have been criticized for their 
exhortative tone, evangelistic spirit, an “unlettered” and unscientific spirit, 
and a lack of frame of reference (36). In some ways this criticism is 
justified. Since 1943, and especially since the publication of the Spring- 
field Plan (16), there has been an avalanche of literature on intergroup 
education, a large part of which is exhortative, or consists largely of brief 
and unanalytical “guides” to teachers and administrators (1), or equally 
brief reports on school programs (54, 63). 

Since the earlier development has been reviewed abundantly in this and 
other journals (10, 11, 17, 84), this chapter will concentrate on the 
analysis of more recent developments. These developments show a greater 
scientific orientation if that is defined as: (a) using research concepts and 
ideas to guide educational practice, (b) experimenting with and studying 
new ideas and technics to test their role and effectiveness, and (c) develop- 
ing planned action programs based on a frame of reference which includes 
evaluation and study as integral parts. 


Approaches to Intergroup Education 


Perhaps the first signs of intergroup education coming of age were the 
attempts to analyze approaches to intergroup education, seemingly with a 
view to clarifying the relationship of means to ends. Edman and Collins 
(28) catalogued 11 approaches without relating them to aims, needs, or 
problems. Denemark (24) described five approaches to the reduction of 
prejudice, which reflect a coherent concept of the dynamics of learning 
cultural attitudes, insights, and skills. Van Til and Denemark (83) termed 
the stages thru which intergroup education has come of age as: the 


missionary stage, the simple answers, the promising approaches, and the 
research stage now current. 


Curriculum 


More broadly based, thoughtful, and clearly articulated programs 
emerged, due both to the extension of availability of tangible research 
and to field experimentation with financial aid from such agencies as 
the National Conference of Christians and Jews, Anti-Defamation League, 
and the American Jewish Committee. These studies turned attention to a 
professional approach to the problems of changing cultural attitudes and 
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acquiring cultural literacy. Taba and Van Til (75), in describing promising 
practices in social studies, went beyond cataloguing general approaches and 
indicated the possibility of integrating emphasis on human relations in the 
general curriculum. Under the sponsorship of the Bureau for Intercultural 
Education, Brown (14) described an action project in converting com- 
munity explorations into documentary plays, thus exploring a specific 
teaching-learning technic. In. the same series Radke and Trager (56), 
Radke, Trager and Davis (57), and Trager and Radke-Yarrow (81) re- 
ported the findings of the Philadelphia Early Childhood Project, a study 
involving 15 teachers and 500 children in kindergarten to Grade II from 
five neighborhoods. The study shed light on the early development. of 
awareness of social and racial differences, on the sources from which they 
emerged, and on the guidance teachers and school can give in human 
relations. The findings contradicted a widespread assumption that young 
children have no prejudice and showed that facts alone are ineffective for 
combatting prejudice and feelings of hostility. The investigation suggested 
that the role of prejudice in personality formation should be taken more 
seriously than it currently is. 

A comprehensive program in schools was reported by the staff of the 
Intergroup Education in Cooperating Schools, an experimental project 
involving 250 experimental programs in 72 school communities with the 
participation of 2500 teachers, administrators, and community workers. 
In the Work in Progress Series, Taba and others (71, 78) described by 
case-study methods curriculum development in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools which emphasized the development of human relations 
concepts, attitudes, and skills by cooperatively planned revision of m 
curriculums and systematic inservice work with teachers. Taba jet 
(74) described in a developmental fashion a program 3n Grade VIII illus- 
trating an indirect method of attitude change thru an integration of group 
processes, reading of fiction, factual studies, and personal guidance. The 
book included transcriptions of discussions and of diagnostic materials and 
describes the method of program development, teacher failures and suc- 
cesses, and evaluation of results. Other publications im the same series 
described methods and tools developed in the project important to creating 
the necessary teaching skills: how to use literature as means for extending 
sensitivity to values of differing culture groups (72, 79), and how to use 
sociometric tests for studying social relations for grouping and group 
work (77). In the final report of the study, Taba, Brady, and Robinson 
(76) outlined the psychological and educational theory on which the 
program rested and described the principles of curriculum development 
and of organization of school life and community programs. The program 
was based on the assumption that effective intergroup education must use 
concepts and facts from other fields, be based on careful diagnosis of social 
learning, permeate the entire school program, and be continuous. Classroom 
practices in the same vein were described by Elkins (30), Hudson (42), 
Hughes (43, 44), Kissel and Sweet (50), and Marbaugh (51). 
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Unique cooperative work by a team of local teachers under the guidance 
of the project consultant was reported by Hardiman (37). The team 
developed a program for elementary school for such first steps in human 
relations as learning to accept differences, to deal with interpersonal con- 
flicts, and to include others. 


Social Atmosphere and Group Life 


Programs relating to organization and conduct of group life in schools 
are much more directly research oriented, both in a sense of using research 
concepts and data and in conducting research in connection with experi- 
mentation. Exploration of the dynamics of group life and of interpersonal 
relations, which got its impetus from the work and writing of Kurt Lewin, 
is one important aspect. Benne and Muntyan (4) compiled the latest 
knowledge on individual and group development and on the dynamics of 
interpersonal relations as guides to curriculum change. Because a labora- 
tory variety of group dynamics is the exclusive concern, the otherwise ad- 
mirable book falls short of a comprehensive basis for curriculum. Thelen 
(80) developed some principles of learning by action technics and group 
involvement. 

Many programs in school life, including studies of belonging and par- 
ticipation described in the materials by Intergroup Education in Cooperat- 
ing Schools, make use of the concepts of social-class as developed by Davis 
(21), Warner and Hunt (86), and Warner, Havighurst, and Loeb (87). 
The concepts and data on social learning developed by Davis (22), Davis 
and Havighurst (23), and Eels and others (29) were used in setting up 
experiments in group development, classroom atmosphere, and inter- 
personal relations. The last study is especially valuable in its analysis of 
culture-bound content of intelligence tests. The implications of these ideas 
for diagnosing classroom atmosphere and student needs were stated by 
Brady (7, 8), Hardiman and Robinson (38), and by Robinson (61) who 
demonstrated the effects of family class-cultures on learning meanings, 
feelings, and values. S 

Another area of action programs in group life is the analysis and 
management of interpersonal relations in school: grouping of children, 
use of leadership roles, developing a democratic atmosphere jn classrooms, 
and repatterning of student councils. Using their research on sociometric 
technics for studying interpersonal relations, Jennings (47, 48) and Jen- 
nings and others (49), and Olson (53) described ways of using socio- 
metric data in improving human relations in classrooms. Taba and others 
(77) systematized the use and interpretation of sociometric tests, partici- 
pation schedules, diaries, and open questions as diagnostic devices for 
teachers. Cunningham and others (20) reported on numerous studies and 
experiments in group behavior of boys and girls, and Van Til (82) made 
the general case by pointing out the importance of warm democratic 
atmosphere as a single important factor in improving human relations. 
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Of interest in this connection are the articles on school culture edited 
by Taba (73) holding to the thesis that school culture could be a positive 
force in human relations if life in school were organized on the basis of 
systematic studies of the social world of the students, of leadership phe- 
nomena, participation, and belonging. Included in this issue were articles 
by Robinson (62), who described a method of reorienting the atmosphere 
in a special school of problem children whose social learning included 
expectations of being “bad,” and Heaton (41), who suggested a way for 
getting at causes and consequences of social clubs in schools and paved 
a way for their reorganization. 

Adding to the array of skills for developing understanding and control 
of group life, Jennings (46), and Taba and Elkins (74) recorded ex- 
periments with sociodrama as a diagnostic technic and as a way of train- 
ing children in problem analysis and social skills. As one author in a 
series on intercultural education, Heaton (40) pointed out the importance 
of regarding feelings as facts in handling students and in using materials. 
Applying the concepts of emotions and emotional development in social 
psychology, she described methods of considering feelings—their develop- 
ment, and their role in the classroom and in reaction to materials. Shaftel 
and Shaftel (66) described the methods of problem stories useful for 
diagnosis of levels of meaning and training in perception, and Grambs 
(34) developed the role of group processes in intergroup education—sug- 
gesting a wider range of possibilities than prevails in orthodox treatises on 
group processes. Hayden (39) presented a case study of improving teacher- 
pupil relations and a method of substituting a concept of a status leader for 
an authority leader by common involvement in curriculum planning. 


Administration 


Less is available on the analysis of methods and problems in adminis- 
tering a program for intergroup education. Brameld (9) made a general 
survey of the administrative policies and practices in seven school systems, 
finding them quite divergent. not all effective even tho generated by a 
uniformly earnest concern about intergroup problems. Dernbach (26) 
provided a detailed account of the role of the curriculum director in 
guiding curriculum development in many schools. Eck (27) reported the 
role of administration in guiding a program of intergroup education, 
describing the background problems and successes and failures in changing 
students and teachers in the course of reorganizing student councils and 


curriculum. 
Instructional Materials 


Since texts and other books are the major source of learning in American 
schools, examination of the materials and guides to their use have an 
important function. The American Council on Education (3) made the 
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most ambitious examination of texts, analyzing 275 textbooks in elementary 
and secondary schools, 21 introductory college courses in psychology and 
sociology, 25 college courses in psychology and sociology, 25 college 
manuals, and 100 trade books. They discovered that the materials were not 
guilty of planned derogation, but that they failed to come to grips with 
the complexities of human relations and were too often prey to over- 
simplification. 

Much attention was devoted to units on prejudice (55) or to surveys 
of cultural contributions of minority groups to American life and to 
culture units. Van Til and others (85) tried to cut thru the problem of 
selection among this vast amount of available material with a re- 
source unit for high-school teachers to guide the use of materials and 
approaches. In response to general interest in studying suitable unbiased 
materials on the non-Anglo-Saxon people of America, Stewart (69) brought 
together material on nine ethnic groups, Jaworski (45) the story of 
immigration, and a group of teachers in Denver city schools (25) a booklet 


on people of Denver for their ninth-grade course in local history, empha- 
sizing cultural groups. 


Teacher Education and College Programs 


A survey by Caliver (15) suggested that few teacher-education institu- 
tions had programs to prepare teachers for handling group relations. This 
gap was being filled by a four-year field study directed by Cook (18, 19), 
in 24 teacher-education institutions studying the problem of "changing 
human nature, group relations and institutional structure.” The first 
volume (18) contains descriptions by respective colle 
programs, which consist of numerous attitude and 
some community action programs, and rel 
lum development. The second volume (19) 
from the first with comments on topics su 
teachers’ views and values, the values of a 
processes in learning and strategies of community planning. 

A point to emphasize in teacher education was sus 


gested by Fink (31 
who, using the ethnocentric scale developed for the stu dinde 


: ; 1 udies on authoritarian 
personality, discovered that teachers with high ethnocentrism tended to 


be rated as successful by their principals presumably because of their 
conformity and ability to control children. Grambs (35) suggested that 
teacher status-feelings might be akin to those of minority groups. Theory 
and practices in attaining professional competence and professional stand. 
ards in intergroup education were described by Giles (32) and Giles. and 
others (33) in two reports on activities of the Center for Human Relations 


Studies at the New York University, designed to do research training, field 
work, and public information. 


So far workshops represent the main s 
in this field. Scores of them have been c 


ge chairmen of their 
sociometric studies, 
atively few examples of curricu- 
is an interpretation of the data 
ch as the nature of prejudice, 


cademic instruction, and group 


ource for professional training 
onducted since 1942, and as a 
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training device much is claimed for their value. However, only few de- 
scriptions and still fewer appraisals have so far found their way into print. 
A number of workshop-training patterns, including evaluation procedures, 
were described by Schiff (64). Birnbaum and Wolcott (6) appraised the 
role of institule-type courses in teacher education and found them useful 
in year-round statewide inservice education. Taba (70) analyzed and 
appraised six workshops at the University of Chicago, which emphasized 
training focused on action programs. The report contains a careful analysis 
of the teaching-learning processes and methods of evaluation. The data 
suggested that these particular workshops produced significant changes in 
orientation, in productivity, and in leadership. 

Little is available on programs in liberal arts colleges. Smiley (68) 
studied intergroup education on the college level by a questionnaire. While 
she reported on wide reading on the history of thought in this area, her 
conclusions on current practices were somewhat blurred. Medalie and 
Klopf (52) presented philosophies and methods of action, such as the audit 
of campus problems, helpful to campus organizations concerned with 
human relations. Greater activity is shown regarding problems of dis- 
crimination. Berkowitz (5) gave a cautiously statistical estimation of the 
factors operating against admission of students from minority groups. 
The American Council on Education (2, 12, 13) issued reports on inter- 
personal relations in colleges and universities and institutional bias in 
admission, and Redfield (60) condemned the quota system as unworthy 
of universities as institutions of moral leadership. 


Diagnosis and Evaluation 


and evaluation are not too abundant. Taba and 
lescribing five methods—sociometric tests 
, parent interviews, diaries, and teachers? 
growth in social relations, social 


Materials on diagnosis 
others (77) developed a booklet ¢ 
u diaries, participation Yee I 
ogs—fo iaenosing and evaluating S 
tak. or c Prem of lack of evaluation, peas čvaln- 
ating intergroup education products, and some attempts at ee ua = pen 
reported in a series of articles edited by Shapiro (67). Raths ( an 


Raths and Abrahamson (59) offered instruments and ogee pe studying 
emotional needs and social conditions which affect social develop: 2 
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CHAPTER VIII 


Community Action Projects in the Area of 


Intercultural Relations 


JOHN WITHALL 


I; ONE takes too literally Deutsch’s assessment (35) that “there have been 
hardly more than half a dozen substantial research investigations in the 
whole area with which we are concerned,” one may be misled. If one uses 
“substantial” in the highly delimited sense intended and with reference 
only to housing studies, Deutsch may be right. However, reference to the 
American Jewish Committee (1), Cook (31), Marrow (76), Watson (102), 
and Williams (107) will rapidly disabuse anyone of a belief in the paucity 
of research thru community action projects in intercultural relations. The 
Inventory of Research in Racial and Cultural Relations, published for the 
past five years by the Committee on Education, Training, and Research in 
Race Relations at the University of Chicago, is further evidence of extensive 
attention to research in the area of intercultural relations. Admittedly, some 
of the investigations might not come up to Deutsch’s criterion of sub- 
stantialness. 


Issues Important to Social Researchers 


This chapter will attempt to identify: (a) issues in the forefront of the 
thinking of social researchers, (b) achievements typified by specific inves- 
tigations, (c) general accomplishments represented by specific studies, and 
(d) trends and prospects in social research. The term “social researcher” 
will be used thruout to denote both practitioners and researchers in the 
area of community intergroup relations. “Social research” will connote 
socio-psychological study in broad terms of group interrelations, 


The Relationship of Action and Research 


A major issue of concern to social researchers deals with researcher- 
practitioner relationships, and research and action balance. This prob- 
lem is seldom couched in terms of the somewhat dated debate of “pure” as 
against “applied” research. Instead, it is often phrased in terms of how 
each wing of the researcher-implementer team can fulfil best his special 
function and at what point one wing’s responsibility ends and the other 
begins. A brief but significant analysis of these matters was made by 
ee (74). He pointed out that, besides having to possess the usual skills 

at research demands, the researcher in community relations must also 


possess the ability to work effectively with his constituents in the field. 
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Activities in the “Seaside” study (8, 76) with the “candy store gang” 
dramatized the extent of these demands. 

Selltiz and Cook (94) specifically raised the issue: Can research in social 
science be both socially useful and scientifically meaningful? On the basis 
of three fundamental criteria, they answered in the affirmative. Lewin 
(64) set the tone for subsequent writing on this question by emphasizing 
the necessity of testing theory by implementation, i.e., “social engineering.” 

In their assessment of action research, Chein, Cook, and Harding (22) 
briefly examined “pure” and “applied” research. They suggested that just 
as the “pure” scientist is not unconcerned with the significance of his 
work for society, so the “applied” scientist is not unconcerned with the 
systematization of his findings. Watson (102) saw research and action as 
inseparable and summarized: “No action without research; no research 
without action.” An account of the proceedings of the Conference on Re- 
search in Race Relations (30, 104) gave evidence of the concern of social 
researchers regarding the relationship of action and research, and re- 


searchers and practitioners. 


Tools and Technical Assessment 


A second issue that appears frequently in the literature has to do 
with the development of adequate assessment tools and technics. In a 
pioneer paper Lewin (64) outlined the need for reconnaissance, feedback, 
and evaluation to guarantee scientific soundness in social research and 
action. Masuoka (77), Raths (89), and Watson (103) pressed for adequate 
evaluation procedures. Bradbury (14), Chapin (18), and Freeman (45) 
underlined the need for valid and reliable instruments. 

Social researchers have gone beyond the mere pleading for finer evalua- 
tive procedures; they are developing them. Evidence of this can be found 
in Bird, Monachesi, and Burdick’s development (12) of an attitude scale 
on Negro-white relationships, the summary of technics by Deri and 
others (34), Lippitt’s overview of promising technics (68), and the 


“tension scale” of Star (96). 


Need for Basic Research 


A third issue is the need for more basic research which has been 
urged among others, by Chapman (19), Dodson (38), and Jahoda, 
Deutsch, and Cook (55)- Chapman pointed out the value of laboratory 
research for refining concepts and supplying a firm underpinning for 
next steps forward. Dodson severely criticized current research and 
emphasized the need for fundamental evaluative research. Jahoda and 
her colleagues recognized the significant contributions of laboratory 
research to theory development but contended that “it is complementary 
in function to field research which makes possible the study of crucial 
variables and relationships not reproducible under laboratory conditions.” 
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Like the plea for adequate instruments, this demand for laboratory 
research is not going unheeded. Along with Lippitt and White’s basic 
study (70) can be cited Festinger’s scientifically impeccable investigation 
(40) (in terms of control, tidiness of design, and simplicity) of the 
impact of group belongingness on voting behavior; Miller and Bugelski’s 
neatly organized study (80) of displacement of aggression on innocent 
outgroups; Marcuse’s check (75) on and apparent contradiction of 
Citron, Chein, and Harding’s findings (26) regarding the most effective 
type of reply to anti-minority remarks; Harding, Citron, and King’s 
study (49) of the most effective reply to anti-Negro remarks; Lindzey’s 
valuable investigation (66); and Bray’s experiment (16). Bray’s well- 
designed work shed considerable doubt on the predictability of human 
behavior on the basis of results derived from paper-and-pencil attitude 
scales, even widely accepted ones. It stressed the complex motivational 
bases of behavior. Bray’s findings constituted further substantiation of 
LaPiere’s findings (61) of the lack of relationship between stated attitudes 
and actual conduct. The investigation was patterned along the lines 
of a project suggested by Jahoda, Deutsch, and Cook (55) related to 
Sherif’s investigation of the autokinetic phenomenon. 


Need for Socially Significant Research 


A fourth issue concerns the need for socially significant research. 
Dodson (38) expressed strong dissatisfaction with the ivory-tower, navel- 
contemplation type of social research conducted in many institutions of 
higher education. Chein, Cook, and Harding (22) painted a less dark 
picture but emphasized the desirability of action research dealing with 
practical issues, thereby meeting “the needs of the scientist who wants 
his labors to be of maximal social utility as well as of theoretical signifi- 
cance.” Krech (60) made a similar point. Bauer (6, 7), somewhat in 
the vein of Dodson, demanded closer attention to practi 8. 
Lippitt (67) and Wirth (108) added their sociis s i pm 
pleas for research on practical issues. The research endeavors of Citron 
and Harding (25), Citron, Chein, and Harding (26), Deutsch and 
Collins (36, 37), and Festinger and Kelley (41), Festinger, Schachter; 
and Back (42), Jaques (56), Lippitt (69), and Saenger and Cilbert (93) 
supplied evidence of the attention being devoted to socially significant 
1ssues. 


Research Achievements Typified by Specified 
Investigations 
A background for the researches cited below is the treatise of Jahoda, 


Deutsch, and Cook (55) on the broad sweep of social research. Volume ! 
dealt with the theoretical and methodological considerations of social- 
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relations research. Volume II described and assessed existing research 
tools, including the community self-survey, the panel study, observation 
of face-to-face groups, interviewing technics, and questionnaire develop- 
ment. 


Effective Replies to Bigoted Remarks 


One area of research deals with countering prejudicial remarks. The 
study by Citron, Chein, and Harding (26) analyzed the dynamics of 
effective replies to bigots and attempted to generalize the results to 
situations other than anti-Semitic. It appeared that a low-emotion, Ameri- 
can-tradition retort which proved most acceptable for countering anti- 
Semitic remarks did not prove amenable of generalization to other 
Situations. The findings of Harding, Citron, and King (49) regarding 
effective countéring of anti-Negro remarks served to underline the 
point. This may suggest the relative ineflicacy of concentrating on the 
symptomological, cognitive phenomena at the expense of the phenomeno- 
logical, conative elements of social interaction. " 

Marcuse's findings (75) also highlighted the difficulty of generalizing 
in this area on the evidence to date. The results emphasized the fact 
that the phenomena being studied are even more subtle and complex than 
is sometimes thought (24). 


Interracial Housing 


Most of the problems of intercultural relations come into sharp focus 
in interracial housing. Major studies of interracial housing by Deutsch 
and Collins (36, 37) and by Wilner, Walkley, and Cook np s 
ate each other in identifying the positive effects of integrate as oppose 
to segregated housing projects. These include friendlier contacts, more 
favorable emotional climate, more closely knit community, and more 
favorable attitudes toward minority group members. As described later 
in this chapter, Rosenthal (92), in the role of amicus curiae, questioned 
the validity of these findings and presented an informal summary of a 
study in which deficiencies he criticized had been overcome to a large 
extent. , 

Festinger and co-workers (41, 42, 43) with clean-cut methodology, 
relatively adequate control, and an ability to marshal the data with in- 
cisive orderliness, have added insights by the “Regent Hill" and “West- 
gate” studies, Two of the major findings of these researches were: (a) 
that contacts between individuals will bring about attitude changes 
only if those contacts entail transmission of evaluative statements of 
Social attitudes; and (b) that physical and architectural arrangements 
of communities tend to be the major determinants of the friendships 
and social groups that occur. Deutsch and Collins (36, 37) and Wilner, 
Walkley, and Cook (106) substantiated these conclusions. The compari- 
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son (54) of “Hilltown” with two projects in Newark, New Jersey, and two 
in New York, New York, also highlighted concepts associated with 
attitude development and change. One such concept was that attitudes 
toward Negroes (and presumably other minorities) do not arise from 
contact with Negroes but from contact with prevailing social and group 
customs toward Negroes. Research designed to test this hypothesis 
further in carefully defined and controlled laboratory or field situations 
would be highly valuable. 


Industrial and Workshop Studies 


French (46) and Coch and French (27) reported on field research 
aimed at studying attitude and behavior changes in industrial settings. A 
major conclusion arrived at was that the greater the participation and in- 
volvement of the changes in the fact collecting, data interpretation, and de- 
cision making, the likelier a permanent change in attitude and actions. 

Two outstanding examples of major research achievements thru action 
projects are those of Lippitt (69) and Jaques (56). In the former, the 
setting is a two-week workshop for community workers in Connecticut; 
in the latter, a factory in London, England. In extraordinarily untechni- 
cal language, Lippitt traced the genesis, growth, viscissitudes, and con- 
summation of an action-oriented workshop involving both researchers 
and practitioners. The planning, the pyschological hurdles, the day-to-day 
implementation, and the rationale guiding the enterprise were spelled 
out in explicit detail. Jaques, with comparable meticulousness, reported 
the two-and-one-half-year collaboration between Tavistock Institute and 
the Glacier Metal Company. He reported the social-therapy role fulfilled by 
the Tavistock consultants vis-a-vis the personnel, both managerial and 
worker, and the processes whereby intergroup tensions were reduced 
and morale improved. Lippitt made little or no explicit reference to field 
theory and no reference at all to the therapeutic constructs that are 
implicit in the work of social change-agents. Jaques explicitly stated the 
field-theory foundation of his research and emphasized the therapeutic 
approach which was used with the groups at the Glacier factory. The 
thread which ran thru both studies was identical, i.e., the methods used 
by the research team to fulfil the functions necessary to help their 
constituents change their attitudes and behaviors to more adequate 
and satisfying levels. 


Community Self-Surveys 


The community self-survey technic is founded on a basic premise of 
action research: that attitudes and behaviors of groups change when 
they are helped to participate in the strategy making, the fact collecting, 
the decision making, and the decision implementation. The community 
self-survey was developed at Fisk University (95, 110) and tested in 
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“Northtown” (2, 95) for its applicability to other cities. On the basis 
of these findings, the technic has subsequently been utilized in numerous 
places thruout the country. 


Armed Forces Research 


Tho this chapter is directed primarily at civilian community inter- 
group research, at least passing reference should be made to the “labora- 
tory” for social research which the armed forces represent. Large scale 
and explicit investigation of intergroup problems has tended to meet 
the resistance of military inertia and tradition, especially in the Army. 
Formal research on intergroup relations in the armed forces is not ex- 
tensive beyond the attitude and morale surveys of the research branch 
during World War II. 

Stouffer and others (97) presented an assessment of the situation in 
terms largely of the research branch’s evidence on Negro-white relations 
in the army. Evans (39) and Mandelbaum (73) have made similar but 
less comprehensive studies. Both emphasized the costs of segregation in 
terms of lowered morale and efficiency. The President’s Committee (85), 
or Gillem Report, described the progress made in the Air Force and 
Navy in integrating their personnel, and the slowness of the Army in the 
same enterprise. 

Further documentation regarding the armed forces appeared in Daven- 
port (33), Hall (48), and Rose (91). Davenport reported that Negroes 
have been subjects of research in the Army but almost exclusively with 
regard to anti-social (AWOL, venereal disease) behavior or traits. Rose 
(91), pessimistic about the Gillem Report, reported a failure and a 
success in the Army during World War II. The failure was the breakup 
of the Second Cavalry Division; the success was the integration, in 
the closing phases of the European campaign, of Negro platoons into 
companies of all-white platoons. 

Talbert (98) and Whittemore (105) both reported on the success of 
what the latter wryly called an “uncontrolled experiment” in Army race 
relations. The University Training Center in Florence, Italy, was non- 
segregated, and no incidents occurred. Negroes made up about 20 percent 
of the enrolment; Nisei about 8 percent. 


Summary Overview of Research Accomplishments 


In reviewing the major specific studies, some general achievements 
emerge. These include: (a) refinement of technics such as the community 
self-survey; (b) advancement of basic research as illustrated by the studies 
of Citron and Harding (25), Citron, Chein, and Harding (26), Festinger 
and Kelley (41), Festinger, Schachter, and Back (42), and Festinger and 
others (43); (c) achievement of actual social change, as reported in the 


“Seaside” studies (8, 76), and the studies (36, 37, 106) which led to a 
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change in the Newark, New Jersey, public-housing policy; (d) contribu- 
tions to knowledge and to theory development, as exemplified by the studies 
in housing by Deutsch (35) and by Deutsch and Collins (36, 37), by the 
studies in industry by Jaques (56), and by studies in training by Lippitt 
(67, 69); and (e) identification by implication of priorities for investi- 
gation. 4 


Trends and Prospects in Social Research 


The following trends and prospects emerge and will be considered in 
turn: (a) further development of an interdisciplinary approach, (b) 
recognition of the relative ineffectualness of propaganda and fact dissemi- 
nation as a method of changing attitudes and behavior, (c) interest in 
the genesis of anti-minority attitudes in children, (d) focus on the two- 
directional nature of intergroup tensions, (e) discussion of the psycho- 
logical (therapeutic) approach to intergroup relations as contrasted with 
the sociological (symptomatic) approach, and (f) recognition of the need 
for greater control in analysis and assessment of the variables being studied. 

Katz (58), Lippitt (67), Newcomb (82), and Tyler (101) testified to 
the steady growth of interdisciplinary collaboration and theory develop- 
ment in social research. Formal organization and presentation of full-blown 
statements of theory, however, rested in large measure in the hands of such 
sociologists as Angell (3), Chapin (18), Merton (78), Parsons (83), and 
Parsons and Shils (84). In addition to the evidence of interdisciplinary 
collaboration elsewhere (12, 30, 79, 86), Brameld’s description (15) of the 
work of the Center for Human Relations Studies, the writings of Hollings- 
head (50), and of Ichheiser (51, 52) gave concrete evidence of inter- 
disciplinary perspectives. 

Altho mass mediums and “indoctrination” approaches to attitude and 
behavior change have been employed by such distinguished workers as 
Baruch (5) and Cole (29), the conviction has been growing (44, 108, 109) 
that mass-mediums communication cannot ensure lasting changes in attitude 
or behavior. Benne, Bradford, and Lippitt (9), Cartwright (17), and Lewin 
(63, 64, 65) made significant contributions to questioning the usefulness of 
either simple dispensing of facts or propaganda approaches, Marrow (76) 
summed it up with, “Facts alone, no matter how proved or how valid, are 
not enough to change attitudes already established.” Modern learning theory 
which emphasizes the dynamic nature of the behavior-changing (learning) 
process urges a more penetrating approach than fact giving. This appears 
to be generally accepted among social researchers familiar with current 
learning theory. Many practitioners, however, seem to remain unaware of 
the implications of these findings for them and their work. 

Konopka (59), Radke, Trager, and Davis (88), and Trager and Radke- 
Yarrow (99) dealt with the genesis and nature of racial and group bias 
in children. One of the major conclusions was that prejudice is trans- 
mitted to youngsters much earlier than has been believed formerly. From 
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the point of view of the action-oriented researcher, analysis of the genesis 
and nature of anti-minority feelings in children affords a promising field 
for theory development and for change-agent activities that may supply 
radical evidence of the effectiveness or ineffectiveness of given procedures. 

Emphasis on the two-way street analogy inintergroup relations and a 
concomitant emphasis on intraminority as well as interminority group 
tensions appeared in the literature. The studies of Chein and Hurwitz (21) 
and Radke and Sutherland (87) exemplified the trend. Long (72) identified 
a parallel emphasis on majority-centered research. The studies by Bettel- 
heim and Janowitz (10, 11) and by Cochran (28) gave evidence on the 
subject, as did the study by Irish (53) of Caucasian attitudes toward 
Japanese-American neighbors during World War II in Boulder, Colorado. 

Some discussion of the psychological as opposed to the sociological ap- 
proach to social research and action appeared in the literature. Implicit 
in the debate is the problem of permanency of change sought. Long (71) 
identified what he termed a “personality type formation” and “nonperson- 
ality determinants" of anti-minority behavior. He proposed attack on “the 
more loosely organized and less intense set of behaviors and attitudes” 
derived from external social and cultural sources. Freeman (45) urged the 
desirability and practicality of attacking segregation and discrimination, 
rather than the less accessible and more private matters of attitudes and 
prejudices. Long (72) referred to the nature of current social research as 
“practice- and discrimination-centered rather than attitude- and prejudice- 
centered.” Bradbury (14) expressed similar views. In identifying priorities 
for research, Black (13) listed social change, socio-legal studies, and attitude 
change in that order of priority and expediency. . . 

The adherents to the psychological or psychotherapeutic approach in- 
clude workers at the Tavistock Institute of Human Relations. Jaques (56, 
57) most clearly reflects this orientation. This approach is apparent in the 
type of analysis that he and his colleagues, for instance, Curle (32) and 
Trist and Bamforth (100) made of the social phenomena with which they 
dealt and the relationship they developed with their "clients." Axline (4), 
Haimowitz and Haimowitz (47) , Konopka (59), Rogers (90) , and Zawadzki 
(111) have a similar therapeutic orientation to social issues. Altho Chein, 
Cook, and Harding (23) used the term "social therapy," it is doubtful that 
they accepted the full psychotherapeutic implications of the phrase. The 
whole issue deserves further attention and is being accorded some, as the 
paper of Lerner and Kelman (62) indicated. 

The concern for control and greater circumspection in studying and 
interpreting social phenomena was best represented in the critiques by 
Bradbury (14), Dodson (38), Hollingshead (50), and Rosenthal (92). 
For instance, Rosenthal's comments on social research in general, and on 
Deutsch and Collins’, and Wilner, Walkley, and Cook's housing studies in 
particular, summed up major strictures. Rosenthal pointed out that even 
the valuable studies by Deutsch and Wilner and their respective colleagues 
are seriously defective on the score of control and measurement of “before” 
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and 


“after? conditions. They also lack, he indicated, precision and control 


in matching groups or projects which are later compared as equivalent; in 
addition changes in attitude have been claimed on the basis of an assumed 
baseline of attitudes established on after-the-fact and peripheral data. 

Important for all social researchers is Chein, Cook, and Harding’s com- 
ment (22) about not attempting to gloss over the difficulties of action 
research but rather emphasizing it as “a field of intense theoretical interest 
as well as tremendous practical and social value.” 
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FOREWORD 


Nive years have elapsed since the Review or EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 
published its last issue on “The Education of Exceptional Children and 
Minority Groups" in June 1944. One other issue of the Review had ap- 
peared on the same topic in June 1941. 

Interest in and provision for exceptional children has expanded al a 
rapid rate during the last nine years. The amount of literature accumulating 
in each of the areas has been enormous. To keep within the length of this 
issue, authors were forced to exercise great selectivity in the references 
reviewed. 

This Review, for the first time, eliminates the sections on minority 
groups which previously were included in chapters on “Negroes,” “Bilingual 
Children,” and “Indians.” It deals solely with the major areas of research 
pertaining to exceptional children. Altho the June 1941 REVIEW on excep- 
tional children included one chapter on *The Visually Handicapped, the 
Delicate, and the Crippled,” the June 1944. issue of the REviEw omitted 
reference to the visually handicapped and the crippled. The first five 
chapters of this review cover the literature on various types of exceptional 
children for a nine-year period. The final two chapters treat of rescarch 
pertaining to the visually handicapped and the orthopedically handicapped 
for the 12-year period from June 1941 to June 1953. 

The Chairman wishes to express his gratitude to the members of the 
Committee and to the contributors for their cooperation in the organization 
of the issue and in the preparation of the chapters. The Chairman is also 
indebted to Miss Bluma B. Weiner, graduate assistant, for editorial 
assistance. 

SAMUEL A. Kirk, Chairman 
Joint Committee on the Education 
of Exceptional Children 
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CHAPTER I 


General Problems and Administration 


of Programs for Exceptional Children 


LEO F. CAIN 


r 

Tu expansion of educational programs for exceptional children over the 
nation during the past nine years has carried with it several crucial con- 
cerns. The large number of children currently enrolled in special programs, 
while still small in proportion to the total need, has created a teacher- 
supervisor-administrator shortage which has necessitated expensive and 
broad expansion of teacher-training facilities. The strain on housing, al- 
ready acute, has been further increased by the generally accepted needs of 
exceptional children. 

Enabling legislation sometimes preceded the development of adequate 
programs and personnel. Always there has been the need for sound analysis 
and evaluation of programs. In this relatively new area the goals have been 
well defined, but the paths to achievement have been much less precise. 
Much of the research of the past nine years has been directed toward the 
immediate need for direction at the classroom level. It is in retrospect that 
concerned leaders have paused and questioned the direction of the pro- 
grams on the administrative level. 

The neglected area of administration in special education research- 
studies, the presentation of accomplished studies, and the need and direc- 
tion for future work are the particular concern of this chapter. The chapter 
will touch many of the areas of special education in which work has been 
done but will be confined to the factors significant from an administrative 
standpoint. 

Cain (4) coordinated the study in California which set out to determine 
the existing facilities, the need for the nine years subsequent to 1951, and 
the probability of meeting the demand. It was conservatively estimated that 
only 50 to 60 percent of the need would be filled by 1960. This study, under- 
taken at the request of the State Department of Education, recommended 
specific adjustments thruout the state training institutions and supported 
the regional planning suggested by Cruickshank (8) and Featherstone 
(13). Kelly (26) and Parker (40) described facilities at Columbia and 
Illinois State Normal University respectively for the training of teachers 
of exceptional children. 

In 1952 the periodical Exceptional Children (12) announced the initia- 
lion of a joint study by the Association for the Aid of Crippled Children 
and the U.S. Office of Education. This study is to probe teacher certification 
and standards of teacher education and to determine the qualifications of 
adequate teachers of exceptional children. 
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Principles and Goals 


The establishment of a guide for the successful administration and super- 
vision of special services was reported by Graham and Engel (16). They 
emphasized parent-school communication with an effort to obtain a cooper- 
ative effort in the education of the exceptional child. Based on the authors’ 
own experience and earlier studies and reports, this offered a practical and 
valuable outline of attack to these frequently difficult problems. 

Harms (19), as editor of an extensive handbook of guidance, presented 
some thinking on different areas of handicapped children. Specifically in 
the area of the physically handicapped, he urged the value of vocational ad- 
justment as an aim in educational preparation. 

The needs of the gifted child, a generally neglected area in practicing 
education, were briefly stated by Witty (53) with the conclusion that well- 
planned assistance and specialized help may be necessary to develop these 
children to full potential. 

In 1952, Mackie (30) produced a leaflet for the U. S. Office of Education 
intended to clarify some of the emerging problems in existing programs and 
point the direction for the future. This pamphlet clearly showed that some 
of the original aims of special education remain as unaccomplished pur- 
poses or need further pushing into the field of practice. The five problems 
delineated are: (a) extension of program to wider age group, (b) closer 
home-school relations, (c) more teachers, (d) more adequate financial ap- 
propriations, and (e) closer teamwork among related agencies. 

The fact that these goals remain with us after many years of effort is an 
indication of how far we have to go. Having accomplished much coverage. 
we see how great is the remaining need. Mackie's report (30) stated that 15 
percent of those needing special services were receiving that service in 
1952. By comparison, in a similar report from the U.S. Office of Education 
in 1944, Martens (31) stated that 10 percent were being served. The bien- 


nial survey published by the U.S. Office of Education (49) offers further 
data on program growth. 


Legislation 


The status of legislation in the United States was well presented by Mar- 
tens and others in 1949 (34) and supplemented in 1950 (33). In the pam- 
phlet issued in 1949, (34) Martens presented a 10-point bill of rights for 
exceptional children and a basic structure for state legislation. This offering 
was a valuable yardstick for existing legislative programs and a guide for 
proposed programs. To these might be added the warning in "Mackie's 
report (30) of providing safeguards to prevent curtailment of programs 
in periods of close money. S 

Increasing costs of education were considered by Tenny (48), who stated 
that public relations remains a key to continued welfare of special educa- 
tion. He further proposed that due thought be given to simplification of 
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reporting technics from local to state levels. This would be valuable in 
encouraging activation and continuation of programs. 


Operation of Programs 


The efforts to meet the difficulties of developing programs in the Great 
Plains region of the United States were reported in Exceptional Children 
(11). Two outcomes of this conference were the emphasis on the need for 
the classroom teacher to be made aware of the various deviant children, and 
the acceptance of the local school for the welfare of all the exceptional chil- 
dren in the district. 

A group of reports at the administrative level on programs thruout the 
nation appeared in the periodicals of the last nine years. Altho these were 
quite specific and more properly belong in the chapters related to specific 
areas of the exceptional child, some of the difficulties brought out are 
worthy of mention here. The provision for mentally retarded in rural areas 
was discussed by Stevens and Stevens (47), who proposed that removing 
the child from his probable future environment places undue strain on him. 
This problem could be more naturally and satisfactorily met by providing 
for him locally within the rural school. Williams (50) detailed how Wis- 
consin met this problem in 1948. Kelly (25) presented the program for the 
mentally retarded on the junior high-school level and followed with some 
conclusions for successful administration of such a program. 

De Prospo (9) reported the application of guidance and placement to 
the program for the mentally retarded in New York, N.Y. Maxfield (35) 
considered the problem of meeting the needs of the mentally retarded and 
Visually handicapped child, outlined a program, and suggested some experi- 
ments of probable value for future programs. Garrison (14) discussed the 
administrative problems in a speech and hearing program. 

An ongoing research study on the gifted by Hildreth (22) was reported 
in her book published in 1952. In the nature of a progress report, the pro- 
gram was outlined, goals set forth, and measured progress presented and 
compared with a control group. Not only was this an enlightening study 
but some of the implications which grew from it give valuable direction for 
future research with gifted children. 

Mosso (36) described an experiment for high-school students of superior 
ability. This experiment offered suggestions for the education of such a 


group of students. 


Problems in Teacher Training 


The history of the development and expansion of teacher-training pro- 
grams was outlined by De Ridder (10) in 1950. He credited the public 
schools with recognizing the need and demanding trained people. He con- 
cluded with an optimistic note for the future. Kelly (26) explored the his- 
tory of teacher training in special education and pointed out that residential 
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institutions had pioneered in this work. She stated that the field of teaching 
was uninviting in early years because of confusion in classificaion of chil- 
dren, lack of standardization of school organization, and inadequacy of 
technics for teaching the exceptional child. 

Cain (5) briefly noted in general terms what was needed in the attitude 
of a successful teacher of the handicapped, stressing a good mental hygiene 
approach. This concept is also recommended in the Forty-Seventh Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study of Education (39). Baruch’s 
experiment (3) offered a useful technic for developing this in teachers of 
normal children and reported a significant degree of success. 

The recognition of the problem of loss of teachers from special education 
was stated by Featherstone (13), who suggested the need of more guidance 
during teacher training. In an effort to identify motivation of prospective 
teachers of the exceptional, Lord and Wallace (29) conducted a study to 
determine reasons for entering the special education field. They suggested 
that the most common reasons as established by this study might well be 
utilized in guidance of teachers prior to beginning in the field. 

A growing and acute shortage of administrative and supervisory per- 
sonnel and of nationwide opportunities for teacher training was noted by a 
joint study of the National Society for Crippled Children and the U. 5- 
Office of Education (37). The Twenty-Sixth Yearbook of the American 
Association of School Administrators (1) emphasized the crucial character 
of this shortage by placing responsibility for development of special educa- 
tion programs squarely in the hands of the administrator. 

Cruickshank (8) noted the teacher shortage and proposed regional 
planning at the college and university level. He pointed out the real chal- 
lenge to college administrators inherent in this proposal and suggested that 
the welfare of the entire program might rest on their meeting this challenge. 
Featherstone (13) made a similar approach when he stated that from à 
pooling of facilities by institutions of higher learning, a coordinated pro- 
apa ey n I would offer greater potential in meeting the need. 

Uairormmia, Cals study (4) reinforced this concept by pointing up the 
existing discrepancy between the need for teachers and the available train- 
ing facilities. 

The joint survey by the National Society for Crippled Children and the 
U. 5. Office of Education (37) presented the national picture for teacher- 
training facilities in 1949, describing state-by-state offerings of colleges 


" tut H . a o i. 
and universities in special education. This survey noted a 73 percent ^ 


crease in course offerings since 1936. 
Evaluation of Technics 


A series of articles, reports, and studies evaluated methods in current 
operation. Hayes (20) critically surveyed supervision and administration 
Ingram (23) and Rosenzweig and McAllister (43) examined Sume trends 
in special education. Martens (32) listed some developing jeda for educa” 
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tion of the exceptional and proposed exploration of technics for develop- 
ment of particular talents for social advancement. In specialized areas, 
Stevens (46) looked carefully at methods of organization for mentally defi- 
cient adolescents. Patterson (41) examined a prolonged pre-academic pro- 
gram. Carlson (6) appraised a controlled study on the gifted in relation to 
homogeneous grouping and its effect on mental hygiene. Wilson (51) and 
Witty (52) both examined the nationwide provisions for gifted children 
and concluded that much accomplished and available research was not 
being utilized in the operation of programs. 


Needed Research 


It has been most significant in the preparation of this chapter that re- 
search in special education is a slightly cultivated field, alarming in its 
lack of coordination and notable in its waning volume. In a comprehensive 
appraisal, Kirk (27) pointed to the fact that most available work has been 
the byproduct of studies in the disciplines of medicine, biology, psychology, 
and sociology; that very little research has emerged from within the field 
itself. 

A later survey by Cruikshank (7) supporting this point emphasized that 
while the centers of acknowledged leadership in the field of mental defi- 
ciency were decreasing in research output, no institutions to replace them 
were appearing. His conclusion was that the American Association for 
Mental Deficiency or some similar national organization should accept the 
challenge to stimulate the interests and assist in training the competent 
researchers necessary for meeting this shortage. . 

An example of specific effort toward more extensive research was an- 
nounced by Kirk and Spalding (28) on the program of the University of 
Illinois Institute for Research in Exceptional Children. The organizational 
plan, the proposed work, and the inclusion of the aim to train research 
workers in this area promise a most valuable future. : 

There was no lack of statements of goals or specific purposes in research, 
but rather in the actual accomplishment of it. Kirk (27) presented a 
detailed area-by-area analysis of studies needed in the whole field of special 
education. 

In 1947 Haitema (18) discussed a series of needed investigations, Since 
Haitema's work was particularly significant to problems of administration 
and supervision, it is reviewed here in some detail. The author first indi- 
cated some of the general shortcomings and needs as follows: (a) Develop- 
ing administrative research to determine proper balance between senti- 
mentality and genuine sympathy for the handicapped. (b) Determining 
and meeting some of the specious reasons for administrative refusal to 
accept special services. The need to offer guaranteed educational services to 
the exceptional is implicit in the widespread expansion of services, but a 
scientifically determined proof of worth would be invaluable in overcoming 
resistance to program growth. (c) Studying such controversial issues as 
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segregation versus nonsegregation, and day schools versus residential 
schools needs the objective touch of research-study for valid resolution. (d) 
Examining the inconsistencies in state policies for exceptional children. For 
example, the usual separation of funds between those needed for normal 
children and exceptional children should be evaluated with supporting data. 
The mandatory attendance of normal children should be compared with the 
vacillating policies regarding exceptional children, as well as the mandatory 
and permissive relation of actual provision for normal and exceptional in 
the schools. The inequities of fund appropriations among the exceptional 
children should be studied, such as disproportionate financial help being 
given the physically handicapped as compared with that given the emotion- 
ally disturbed. All these need the validation of investigation and prepara- 
tion of substantiative evidence. 

As a second broad area of needed study Haitema looked critically at 
state patterns and proposed some concepts whose implementation would be 
subject to research: (a) Education is a state function, the federal purpose 
being accepted as enabling and stimulating rather than administering. (b) 
State financial obligations should be legislated so that special education 
would be integrated with general education funds and not subject to random 
economy moves. (c) States should set up standards for teacher training, 
pupil selection, and housing, and should function in a consultative capacity. 
(d) Institutionalization versus the utilization of local facilities should be 
subjected to experimentation and review. 

Considering a third area, the local administration, Haitema proposed 
that research evaluation be used to measure the program against his guide- 
list of requirements for good administration. The good school will (a) 
identify the exceptional, (b) be able to offer initial service thru local 
agencies of education and then by encouragement and assistance of other 
community organizations, (c) provide proper housing and facilities, (d) 
offer programs based on needs of children rather than administrative con- 
venience, and (e) provide parent and adult education. 


Bibliographies and General Source Material 


Some publications noted in the compilation of this chapter were of sufi- 
cient general value to be included and are touched briefly here. 

The National Society for the Study of Education devoted Part 1I of the 
Forty-Ninth Yearbook to the education of exceptional children (38). 
Baker (2) brought out a revision of his text, which brings up to date this 
comprehensive introductory book. Garrison (15) also published a revision 
of his 1943 edition. Heck (21) in 1953 also revised his 1940 book on 
exceptional children. These are valuable source books for the introduction 
to exceptional children. 

Robinson and Ingram (42) published from 1944 to 1947 a series of 
selected bibliographies from the literature in special education. This was 
continued in 1950 by Haggard, Nelson, and Ingram (17), and in 1952 by 
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Ingram and Kvaraceus (24). These were annotated by the compilers and 
included about 100 titles each. 

In 1952 Rothstein (44) prepared a classified bibliography on the guid- 
ance and clinical diagnosis of the handicapped. Of more specialized interest 
was the bibliography by the staff of San Francisco State College (45) on 
the education of the mentally retarded. Bibliographical material has also 
been made available by the U.S. Office of Education of the Federal Security 
Agency (now the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare), and the 
National Society for Crippled Children and Adults, with offices at 11 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago, 3. The International Council for Exceptional Chil- 
dren and the NEA Research Division have jointly produced periodic bibli- 
ographies that are available from the National Education Association. 
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CHAPTER II 
The Mentally Retarded 


SAMUEL A. KIRK and OLIVER P. KOLSTOE 


Durme the nine years since this Review last treated the literature on 
the mentally retarded, there has been an increased emphasis on the care, 
education, and supervision of such children. This emphasis seems to have 
been stimulated, at least in part, by the shortage of manpower in industry 
and the consequent use of the handicapped (including the mentally 
retarded) in many jobs. An added impetus has come from the rapid 
growth of parent organizations and their requests for increased provisions 
for these children. 

A number of significant books dealing with various aspects of mental 
retardation have been published. None of the books is a complete treatment 
of all major aspects of the condition; rather each author has chosen to treat 
systematically only one area. Benda (7, 8) and Penrose (96) have pub- 
lished major books on the medical and biological aspects of mental defi- 
ciency. Psychological aspects and problems have been explored in books by 
Sarason (108) and Wallin (134). A book written for teachers and dealing 
with educational programs for mentally retarded children was contributed 
by Kirk and Johnson (74). Strauss and Lehtinen (124) have summarized 
their research and special teaching methods in a book focused on the prob- 
lems of brain-injured children. 

The organization of parents who have mentally deficient children has 
given impetus to publications urging better provisions for these children in 
communities and in institutions. Books and pamphlets written by both lay 
and professional authors and directed to a parent audience include those by 
Buck (17), Frank (39), Levinson (77), Lewis and others (78), Loewy 
(79), and Rogers (103). 

Over 1000 articles, pamphlets, and monographs have been published in 
this area during the period reviewed. Most of these publications were not of 
a research nature or were concerned with medical aspects. A summary of 
the more important nonmedical research literature is herein discussed and 
is organized under the headings of (a) definitions and classifications, (b) 
psychometric studies, (c) projective studies, (d) sociometric studies, (e) 
social and vocational adjustment, (f) effects of educational TEOHTEOIA, (2) 
organization and administration, (h) curriculums, (i) Situ silos BOT 
and (j) need for research. | 


Definitions and Classification 


A review of the literature reveals many contradictions in research results 


which are due primarily to lack of uniformity in definitions and classifica- 
tions. 
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No standardization of terms has yet been achieved in the field, but 
attempts at standardization have been reflected by the proposed terminol- 
ogies of many different workers. The terms feeblemindedness, mental defi- 
ciency, idiots, imbeciles, morons, and the like are considered by parents 
and professionals as stigmatizing. The term “retarded” has been substituted 
for mentally deficient or feebleminded in many of the articles. The Ameri- 
can Psychiatric Association (4) proposed using terms such as mild, mod- 
erate, and severe instead of the former terms of borderline, moron, and 
imbecile. 

This interest in terminology has given rise to attempts at more functional 
classifications by many writers. Kanner (68) has attempted to classify the 
different kinds of mental retardation into “absolute,” “relative,” and 
“apparent.” Kirk and Johnson (74) used the terms “mentally deficient,” 
“mentally handicapped,” and “slow learner" to denote various levels of 
educability. Doll (35) emphasized the endogenous-exogenous typology. 
French and others (43) attempted to differentiate between the “familial” 
and “nonfamilial.” 


Psychometric Studies 


During the nine years reviewed in this survey there was a tendency for 
psychologists to rely less on an IQ score alone and more on the pattern 
analysis of tests, special tests, or interpretation of subtests. Coextending 
with this trend, differential diagnosis of the mentally retarded has received 
increasing attention. The majority of studies were concerned with (a) the 
significance of responses on items and subtests, (b) difference in perform- 
ance of the same individual on different tests, and (c) special disabilities 
associated with brain injuries. g 

Item Analysis. The usual method of item analysis is to compare the per- 
formance on test items of normal and defective children of the same mental 
age. An analysis of the Stanford-Binet performance of 441 defectives was 
compared with Terman and Merrill’s standardization group by Thompson 
and Magaret (127). They found rote memory items harder for defectives 
than for normals. They also found that the hypothesis, that items involving 
past experience or rigidity favored the mentally defective group, was not 
sustained. In a follow-up study Magaret and Thompson (84) found that 
the defectives surpassed the superior children on items involving manual 
manipulation and the use of test materials. 

The instructional procedure with the mentally retarded is sometimes 
contingent upon the cognitive process. Research workers have been 
interested in the different hierarchies of conceptualization in the mentally 
retarded as compared to normals. To obtain information on this process 
Stacey and Markin (121) and Stacey and Portnoy (122) in two separate 
studies found that defective children gave more functional definitions on 
the vocabulary and similarities subtests of the Wechsler Intelligence Scale 
than did the borderline individuals. Sloan and Cutts (118) in one study 
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concluded that for the mental defective, tests involving abstraction are more 
difficult than tests involving concreteness. In general, the studies suggest 
that higher-grade defectives use descriptive concepts rather than categorical 
or abstract ones. 

Comparison of Tests. Numerous studies have been made comparing test 
results on the same individual in an attempt to understand better the mean- 
ing of discrepancies in test performance. Needham (90) administered the 
Goldstein-Scheerer Cube Test to two groups of mental defectives matched 
for mental age on the Binet. One group scored 2 years and 10 months lower 
on the Goodenough than on the Binet. The other group scored less than 14 
months lower on the Goodenough. Needham found that the group that did 
poorly on the Goodenough also did poorly on the Cube Test. 

Comparative studies of verbal and nonverbal test results have occupied 
the attention of some workers. Arthur (5) administered the Binet and 
Arthur tests to 60 mental defectives with no special handicap or disabilities. 
She found no difference between verbal and nonverbal abilities. 

Roberts (101) tested 36 patients in an institution for mental defectives 
with the Stanford-Binet, Arthur, and Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence tests. 
For the 13 patients above 20 years of age, there was a statistically reliable 
difference of 16.3 points between the Arthur performance quotient and 
their Wechsler-Bellevue nonverbal IQ's in favor of the latter. No signifiicant 
difference was found for the scores of 23 patients below 20 years of age. 

Bensberg and Sloan (10) administered the Wechsler-Bellevue, Arthur 
Performance, and Stanford-Binet tests to older patients of 30 to 55 years. 
They compared the 1Q’s with those obtained on the 1916 Binet, adminis- 
tered to the patients when they were 15 to 25 years of age. They found a 
decline with age except on the Wechsler IQ's. They attributed the latter to an 
artifact of the test resulting from a biased standardization sample, at least 
with the low-intelligence group. Thompson (126) found both normals and 
defectives showed mental ability decline with increasing age, but that the 
defective group “reached bottom” sooner than the normal. This would tend 
to substantiate the findings of Bensberg and Sloan. In a study by Alderdice 
and Butler (3) it was concluded that the Wechsler diagnostic siens for 
mental deficiency are not sufficiently reliable for use with higher-grade 
defectives. They also concluded Írom a factor analysis that all of the per- 
formance tests are measuring a common factor independent of that meas- 
ured by the Binet. 

The standardization of the Wechsler Intelligence Scale for Children 
(WISC) has resulted in its comparison with other tests. Vanderhost, Sloan, 
and Bensberg (132) administered WWechsler-Bellevue Scale I and ilis W1SC 
to mental defectives whose Binet IQ was known and whose ages were 11 to 
16. Agreement was found between the performance sections of the two 
Wechsler scales, and between the verbal on the Wechsler scales and the 
Binet. Performance scores were higher than the verbal. In another study: 
Sloan and Schneider (119) administered the Grace Arthur, Stanford-Binet, 
and WISC to the same subjects. Again there was close agreement between 
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the performance tests of the two scales and between the verbal test of the 
WISC and the Binet. Similar results were obtained by Sandercock and 
Butler (106) and by Stacey and Levin (120). 

Brain Injuries. Interest in the psychological disturbances of brain-in- 
jured mental defectives is reflected in numerous studies. Strauss and 
Lehtinen (124) stated that in some mental defectives, brain injuries re- 
sulted in three major types of psychological disturbances. These ab- 
normalities were: (a) perceptual disturbances in which the child showed 
discontinuity and incoherence in following models on perceptual tasks, 
such as the marble board test; (b) thinking disorders in which the child 
showed disorganized, uncommon, or peculiar concepts on sorting-tests; 
and (c) behavior disorders in the form of erratic, uninhibited, uncon- 
trolled, and socially unacceptable behavior. Strauss and Lehtinen organized 
educational procedures for the correction of these disorders but as yet 
have not demonstrated their efficacy experimentally. 

Shotwell and Laurence (114) compared the performance of brain- 
injured and nonbrain-injured mental defectives on the Mosaic Test. 
They gave a subjective description of the differences without statistical 
analysis and concluded that the characteristic pattern for the brain-in- 
jured was incoherent and unorganized. Bensberg (9) compared the per- 
formance of brain-injured and nonbrain-injured mental defectives on 
the marble-board test. He found that the marble-board test is a useful 
tool in differentiating feeblemindedness caused by brain injury and that 
of the familial type. He also found that mental age is a factor to be 
considered in using the marble-board test, since both the familial and brain- 
injured obtained higher scores with increasing mental age. He felt that 
norms should be established on the marble-board test before it can be- 
come of some use in differential diagnosis. 

Hoakley and Frazeur (58) analyzed Binet jtems on 18 matched pairs 
of mental defectives when one of the pair was brain-injured. They found 
slight differences only in the visuo-motor field. Frazeur and Hoakley (40) 
found no differences in exogenous and endogenous groups on items of the 
Arthur Point Scale. Werner (142) compared endogenous and exogenous 
children matched for MA and IQ on the Rorschach test. He concluded 
that the exogenous group showed a lack of integration of the elements 
into a more comprehensive configuration, a greater degree of responsive- 
ness to sensory stimuli, poor motor control, meticulosity, and rigidity. 

In a recent study, Feldman (37) compared endogenous and exogenous 
mental defectives on the Bender-Gestalt Test. He found that both groups, 
as compared to normals, showed three characteristics: (a) persevera- 
tion to simple tasks, (b) failure to complete difficult designs, and (c) 
failure to overlap figures. Feldman interprets perseveration to inability 
to shift attention; failure to complete designs to distractability; and failure 
to overlap figures to a visual defect in figure-ground perception. The 
brain-injured group showed a significantly greater deficiency in visual- 
motor functioning than did the familial group. Both groups, however, were 
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more deficient than normals in all factors. Feldman feels that prediction 
of behavior, educability, and prognosis by the Bender-Gestalt Test may 
prove to be a more valid criterion than that used by Strauss. 

Bijou and Werner (12, 13) found that the brain-injured had a wider 
range of vocabulary than did matched nonbrain-injured. The brain-injured 
appeared to be superior quantitatively and qualitatively. The authors con- 
tend that these studies indicate better concept-formation in language than 
was found on grouping- and sorting-tests. They question the latter as poor 
concept-formation and ascribe the inferior performance to personality 
factors. 


Projective Studies 


There has been considerable interest in the diagnosis of the personality 
of the mentally retarded. This interest stems from the dissatisfaction with 
diagnoses of children by psychometric methods only. Many have not recog- 
nized the underlying personality disturbances which may sometimes 
simulate mental deficiency. Pseudo-feeblemindedness has been discussed 
by Arthur (6), Cassel (19), Guertin (48), Kanner (67), and Safian and 
Harms (104). 

In addition to, and sometimes in place of intelligence tests, projective 
tests have been used with mental defectives. In using the Rorschach test, 
Sarason and Sarason (109) compared a group of high-grade mentally 
defective children who tested on the Kohs Block Design 18 months above 
the Binet mental age with a group who tested on the Kohs Block Design 
18 months below the Binet mental age. They found that the Kohs-above- 
Binet group were better adjusted and appeared more stable than the 
Kohs-below-Binet group as determined by Rorschach responses. 

Jolles (64) and Sloan (116) in separate studies administered psycho- 
metric and Rorschach tests to groups of higher-grade mentally retarded. 
The children tested mentally defective on psychometric tests, but some of 
them tested normal on the Rorschach test. They concluded that mental 
deficiency of the familial and undifferentiated types may be a symptom 
of personality disorder rather than an indication of limited mental ability. 
These conclusions have been criticized by Sarason (108) and Wallin (134)- 
Abel (2) and Font (38) administered Rorschachs to mental defectives. 
They felt that the test has some merit in ferreting out personality disorders. 

Other projective technics have been used with mental defectives. Abel 
(1), Gothberg (45), Sarason (107), and Slack (115) used the Thematic 
Apperception Test. The results are not consistent, but the authors uncovered 
exaggerated feelings of aggression, a desire for affection, rebellion against 
parents, guilt feelings, and other personality reactions. Most of these 
studies have been made on institutionalized defectives and probably do 
not represent defectives in communities. 

In commenting on the use of the Rorschach with mental defectives, 
Sarason asserted: “It is interesting to note that the psychological pendulum 
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seems to have swung markedly. Whereas formerly the IQ was the sole 
basis for a diagnosis of mental deficiency, the Rorschach seems now to have 
been given this Herculean task. It may be anticipated that just as the 
uncritical acceptance of the IQ proved embarrassing to the psychologist, 
so will the Rorschach be shown to have limitations” (108:248). 


Seciometric Studies 


A study of friendship selection in a dormitory for mentally retarded girls 
was made by Hays (52). Using the sociometric technic of one-best-friend 
choice, he found that the girls tended to choose friends of similar mental 
level rather than of similar chronological age or IQ. In a study by 
Johnson (62) of the social status of the mentally retarded in the regular 
public-school grades, he found that in general the mentally retarded were 
more isolated and rejected than the borderline or average group. Johnson 
and Kirk (63) repeated the study in a progresive school system with 
smaller teacher-pupil ratio and obtained identical results. They concluded 
that mentally handicapped children in the regular grades are socially 
segregated even tho they are physically present. This seems to be true 
in both traditional and progressive school systems. 


Social and Vocational Adjustment 


Studies on the social and vocational adjustment of the mentally re- 
tarded took the form of follow-up investigations. In one follow-up study 
of the adjustment of 256 morons in a Connecticut community, Kennedy 
(71) compared their adjustment with 129 nonmorons from the same 
socio-economic levels. Some of the comparisons that were made were in 
family background, economic adjustment, antisocial behavior, and social 
participation. There were many more similarities in adjustment than 
differences. Altho the morons held unskilled and semiskilled jobs, had 
more court records and less social participation in community affairs, 
the author concluded that in general most of them got married, raised 
families, supported themselves economically, and were not serious prob- 
lems in the community. 

Follow-up studies of parolees from institutions for mental defectives 
have been continued. The period after 1944. represents a period of man- 
power shortage and the utilization of all available individuals. Studies 
during this period would differ from those conducted during the de- 
pression. 

Hegge (54) followed up graduates of the Wayne County Training 
School. He found that 88 percent were employed and adjusting in the 
community. Hartzler (49) followed up the adjustment of 54 girls paroled 
from the Laurelton State Village after 10 years. Fifty-seven percent were 
considered adjusted. The factors which led to good or poor adjustment 
were (a) prior delinquencies, (b) length of time on parole, and (c) the 
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type of home to which the girl returned. O’Brien (92) followed up 82 
parolees from institutions. The majority succeeded in vocational adjust- 
ment. The author concluded that they rated highest in “worker satisfac- 
tion” and lowest in “societal contribution.” Butler (18) followed up 147 
defectives paroled from institutions who served in the armed forces and 
339 who obtained jobs in war plants. A substantial number showed sat- 
isfactory performance. 

In a study by McKeon (83) of a sample of graduates of special classes 
in New England, one-fifth were employed 100 percent of the time since leav- 
ing the school, less than 25 percent had ever appeared in court, and most 
of those who did appear were booked for larceny. Slightly more than 10 
percent had spent time in a reform institution. McIntosh (82) followed up 
1000 boys graduating from a special school. He found that the majority 
were successful in useful nonprofessional occupations. 

Delp and Lorenz (31) followed up 84 children with IQ's below 50 who 
were graduates of public-school special classes in Minnesota. They found 
that about one-half remained at home, about one-fourth were in institutions, 
and about one-fourth had either died or had moved out of the state. Most 
of those who remained at home were adjusting and were helpful in the 
home. Ten (all males) were found to be gainfully employed. Of these 10, 
two (IQ's 55 and 42) had full-time jobs, three had regular part-time work, 
and five had occasional jobs. 

Some attention has been given to characteristics which facilitate em- 
ployability of the mentally retarded. Michal-Smith (87) asked institutional 
directors and industrial personnel directors to list the characteristics which 
they considered to be necessary for vocational success in four broad voca- 
tional areas: manual, repetitive, machine operations, and social. He con- 
cluded that for the mentally retarded, manual labor was the most satisfac- 
tory, while machine operation and “social” were the least satisfactory. 

Peckham (95) analyzed job-adjustment problems of 80 cases of mentally 
retarded adults. He found that job adjustment was possible in the absence 
of associated physical or emotional handicaps. He also analyzed the reasons 
why the retarded quit their jobs. These included ridicule by fellow em- 
ployees, lack of sophistication in personal life, dissatisfaction with salary; 
and lack of responsibility. 

a ae Tizard and O’Connor (130) asserted that 
ereere] His rom monotony any more than the normal, nor 
is » per am . Jo nson (61) stated that "the ability to get along with 
ies n vari desire for more than adequacy of performance; 
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available thru the state rehabilitation agencies. Several pilot studies have 
been conducted and reported by DiMichael (33). These studies indicated 
that schools are giving inadequate vocational training, that social attributes 
on the job are more important than intelligence in satisfactory job per- 
formance, that the rehabilitation agencies need better trained counselors for 
working with the mentally retarded, and that the counselors need more 
time per case to produce better results. 

Sheltered workshops for the mentally retarded as a means of better oc- 
cupational training have been discussed and advocated by Richmond (100) 
and Rockower (102). Tizard (129) found that in a sheltered workshop 
situation there was little difference in production and behavior between 
"strict? and “friendly” supervision, but that both were superior to “laissez- 
faire" supervision. 


Effects of Educational Programs 


The question of the improvement of mental defectives thru training has 
continued to provoke study and controversy. Doll (34) raised the semantic 
problem of the curability of mental deficiency. He feels that curability is 
dependent upon the concept of mental deficiency and the methods used to 
satisfy the concept. 

Shotwell (113), after following up 31 mentally defective girls released 
from an institution, stated that to a large measure the successful rehabilita- 
tion was due to training received in the institution. Muench (89) retested 
eight men who had been classified as mental defectives 20 years before 
while in an institution. The mental test averages were all significantly 
higher in the retest than in the original. Muench feels that mental defectives 
may respond better to good training in society than to institutional care. 
Doll (34) felt that Muench's conclusions were not valid since he did not 
demonstrate that training effected the changes. Doll ascribes changes to 
delayed maturation. In evaluating the results of a delayed training program 
at the Wayne County Training School, Patterson (94) indicated that 
academically, the members of the delayed group caught up with the others, 
learned faster, and were better adjusted. 

The most controversial study was reported by Schmidt (110). She 
studied the personal, social, and intellectual characteristics of 254 **feeble- 
minded" boys and girls in special classes in Chicago. The initial IQ's of 
these children averaged 52.1. After three years of training, the IQ's rose to 
71.6. After five years of postschool experience, the average IQ was 89.3. 
Changes in personal and social characteristics were equally sensational. 
In an on-the-spot study of the Schmidt claims, Kirk (72) examined a 
sample of the records of the classes which Schmidt had taught in Chicago 
and found numerous discrepancies in the data reported by Schmidt. He 
raised serious questions about the authenticity of Schmidt’s data. For ex. 
ample, instead of an initial average IQ of 52.1 as reported by Schmidt, he 
found an initial IQ averaging 69 in Schmidt’s classes. In her rejoinder 
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Schmidt (111) did not make a point-for-point refutation of Kirk's criticism. 
In a review of the Schmidt monograph, Goodenough (44) also raised many 
questions about the study. Nolan (91) edited opinions on this controversy 
by Newland, Yepsen, Goodenough, Terman, and Strothers, who all ques- 
tioned the Schmidt data. Hill (56) studied changes in IQ's of adolescent 
children in the Des Moines public schools over a period of years and failed 
to find any significant changes. 


Organization and Administration 


Provisions for classes for the mentally retarded in public-school systems 
have been accelerated since the end of World War II. Many states have 
added to their program, provisions for the mentally retarded. Martens 
and others (86) summarized legislation up to 1949. 

There has been an increasing tendency to expand provisions for the men- 
tally retarded to include younger children at the preschool and primary 
level, and also for older children at the secondary-school level. Emphasis 
on the systematic observation of learning difficulties as a basis for teaching 
was developed by Weiner (136, 137, 139). Stress on the education for 
young children has been reported by Kirk (73), Sloan (117) , and Weiner 
(138). At the secondary level, reports have been made by Boland (14), 
Hegge (53), Hill (57), Kirk and others (75), and Lovell and Ingram 
(80). All authors report a core program or experience areas as suitable 
procedure for the mentally retarded in the secondary schools, 


Curriculums 


A textbook by Kirk and Johnson (74) described a dey 
riculum at five levels: preschool, primary, intermediate, secondary, and 
postschool. It included sections on the teaching of the skill ined and 
the practical arts. General goals and aims of education of the mentally re- 
tarded have been discussed by Delp (30), Hegge (55), Kahn (66) Kelly 
and Stevens (70), and Patterson (93) ? 

Stress on social adjustment in curriculums for the mental] ret 
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example of which was given above by Borreca and others (15). They de- 
fined occupational education as occupational information, vocational guid- 
ance, vocational training, vocational placement, and social placement. 

There has been a paucity of research studies on reading with the mentally 
retarded as compared to previous review periods. Janes (59) followed up 
the reading progress of children in special classes in Camden, New Jersey. 
He found that the gains in reading during the first two years of attendance 
in a special class were more than expected, while those in the last two years 
were less than expected according to their mental growth. French (41, 42) 
considered teaching mental defectives to read an individual diagnostic 
problem, but he was successful in teaching reading to a group of three 
retarded boys with an auditory-kinesthetic presentation. Mintz (88) studied 
the relationship of reversal errors in reading to laterality in subnormal 
boys. He found no evidence of a relationship. 

Studies on arithmetic, a previously neglected field, outnumbered those 
in the reading area. Benton, Hutcheon, and Seymour (11) compared 
normal and mentally retarded children on the relationship of arithmetical 
ability to finger-localizing abilities. They found some relationship between 
right-left discrimination and finger-localizing ability. Cruickshank (25, 26, 
27) compared mentally retarded boys with normal boys of comparable 
mental ages on various arithmetic problems. He found that the mentally 
retarded were inferior to normals in (a) the use of arithmetic vocabulary, 
(b) work habits, (c) ability to ferret out superfluous materials in problems, 
and (d) in deciding on solutions to problems. Gothberg (46) found that 
percepts of time-relationship developed in the mentally retarded before con- 
cepts of time. She also found that concepts of time were closely related 
to mental age. In general, her findings indicated that the mentally retarded 
have little understanding of sequential temporal concepts. Lehtinen and 
Strauss (76) organized a systematic program for the development of num- 
ber concepts with brain-injured children. 


Parent Education 


During the last nine years parents of retarded children have organized to 
assist in making better provisions for retarded children in schools and in- 
stitutions. These organizations and their purpose have been described by 
Marino (85), Sampson (105), Weingold (140), and Weingold and Hor- 
muth (141). 

Studies and opinions on the psychological problems and attitudes of 
parents with retarded children are described in numerous articles by Boyd 
(16), Grebler (47), Hastings (51), Jensen (60), Sheimo (112), Stone 
(123), and Thorne and Andrews (128). Suggestions for interviewing and 
aiding parents with retarded children are summarized by Price (98), 
Rheingold (99), Teska (125), Walker (133), and Wardell (135). Purpose 
and methods of home supervision of the mentally retarded are described 
by Cianci (20, 21, 22). Crutcher (29) ‘also discussed the problem of home 
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care of the defective. The family care program in Scotland and England 
was discussed by Pollock (97). A follow-up study of the results of home 
care has been reported by Cohen (24). 


Need for Research 


The need for research in diagnosis and education is felt by many work- 
ers. A survey of educational research led Cruickshank (28) to state that 
there is a paucity of real research in this area. Doll (36) described present 
research at Vineland, while Haskell (50) reviewed the development of edu- 
cational research over a 15-year period at the Wayne County Training 
School. McCandless (81) requested more research on the effects of en- 
vironment on mental retardation. 

The writers’ general impressions concerning the nonmedical research in 
this field may be summarized as follows: (a) There have been many studies 
on psychometric tests with the mentally retarded. These have attempted to 
refine the present instruments, or reinterpret their results. (b) Studies on 
projective tests have flourished and diminished during the period reviewed. 
(c) Advancement thru research has been made by sociometric studies and 
by investigations on guidance, job placement, and follow-up studies. (d) 
There has been a decrease of substantial research on educational problems. 
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CHAPTER III 
The Gifted 


T. ERNEST NEWLAND 


Tue material reviewed here immediately succeeds that reviewed by Woods 
(78) in the June 1944 Review or EpucarionaL RrsEARCH. Altho a few 
studies reported do not represent the epitome of research, methodologically, 
they have been included for illustrative purposes. 

The term “gifted” is used here to include both those who are identified 
as possessing superior learning aptitude—the “mentally superior”—and 
those who are regarded as possessing outstanding capabilities which are not 
necessarily of an academic nature—the “talented.” 

In addition to the usual array of studies, the 1944-1953 period is char- 
acterized by four major research writings: (a) an increased (extraschool) 
awareness of the potential social contributions of the gifted, (b) a growing 
curiosity as to just what giftedness is, (c) the inauguration of a 10-year 
community study that could be quite fruitful, and (d) what appears to be 
a slight increase in graduate research on the gifted and their problems, 


Major Contributions 


The magnum opus is Terman and Oden’s (59) 25-year follow-up of the 
genius group. By mid-1946, 1418 or 97.5 percent of the original subjects 
had been located, and 95.3 percent of these supplied information. Suffice 
it here to indicate that the trend of the results previously reported has 
been quite generally sustained. The others had died. The residual group 
was found to be dito to the generality of the population in general 
health, in mental health (slightly), and in measured intelligence. (in spite 
of some "regression"), in percentage marrying (14 percent of the men 
and 16 percent of the women had divorced or separated by 1945), in 
entering and graduating from college, (nearly eight times relatively greater 
than in California), in occupational status (but not so much in earned 
income), and in publications, patents, and professional recognition. An 
analysis of the records of the 150 most successful and of the 150 least suc- 
cessful gifted men showed the greatest contrast in favor of the former 
group in the areas of “drive to achieve" and “all-round social adjustment." 
Superior success appeared to be associated with stability and the absence 
of disturbing conflicts rather than with instability and emotional tensions. 
Terman felt that his findings confirmed a statement he made 30 years ago: 
"The IQ level is one of the most important facts that can be learned about 
any child." Of those studied, however, 133 had had no education beyond 
high school. The observation was inade that, of the total group, probably 
one-third had left school with less training than they should have had 
Terman expects to be able to report in 1953 the results of a 1950-51 follow- 
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up intended to throw more light upon factors influencing the rate of re- 
production of the group as a whole, and the correlates of scientific achieve- 
ment among the 800 men in the group. 

Hildreth’s book (24), reporting 10 years of the Hunter College program 
for the gifted, is a major contribution of this period. Described in con- 
siderable detail are the school’s organizations, goals, curriculum, instruc- 
tion, daily life of the students, relation to the community and to the parents, 
guidance and adjustments, the teachers and their preparation, the academic 
achievement, skills, and attitudes of the students, and some issues and un- 
solved problems. Witty edited The Gifted Child (74) for the American 
Association for Gifted Children. Much of the content has appeared else- 
where in professional literature, but certain research findings are intro- 
duced in it for the first time. Less well known, for instance, is the chapter 
by Hobbs (25) incorporating descriptions of nonacademic provisions for 
gifted children in Worcester, Massachusetts; Lawrence, Kansas; Bernards- 
ville, New Jersey; Dayton, Ohio; Palo Alto, California; Dallas, Texas; and 
Brooklyn, New York. Miles (42) prepared an excellent integrative chapter 
on the gifted, supported by 356 references ranging from 1853 to 1944. 


Social Awareness of the Gifted 


World War II at least heightened society's sensitivity to its need to bene- 
fit more fully from the superior potentials of the gifted. The University of 
Pittsburgh held a conference on human resources and higher education 
at which Wolfle and others (77) reported on the present number of tech- 
nical and scientific workers and the future needs in this area. The National 
Manpower Council (56) reported that there was still a shortage, both nu- 
merical and qualitative, in the number of persons adequately trained to 
do scientific research. Its cause for concern lay partly’ in the fact that for 
every high-school graduate who ultimately earns a doctoral degree, there 
are 25 others who have the intelligence to do so, but do not. Altho their 
frames of reference differ somewhat, the general import of the findings 
of the National Manpower Council is reflected in numerous earlier reports 
of the discrepancy between ability and college attendance and achievement. 
Thus, Hollinshead (27), for example, pointed out that nearly two-fifths 
of the top quarter of students finishing high school do not enter college- 
Similarly, Phearman (47) reported that 32 percent of the boys and 40 
percent of the girls in the top 9 percent (‘“scholastically talented”) among 
2616 graduates of 94 Towa high schools did not go to college (and 8 percent 
of the top 2 percent did not go on). Wolfle (75) indicated that of those 
who scored above 150 on the AGCT, more than 20 percent left college 
before graduating. Wrenn (79) reported, on a follow-up nine years after 
graduation, that of the top 16 percent of a group of Minnesota high-school 
graduates, only 45 percent of this top group had received baccalaureate 


degrees. In approximate figures, only 4 percent of the high-scl duates 
with IQ's 125 and above had earned advanced ngu n-school gradu 
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That different collegiate academic areas had differential appeals was 
shown in the Wolfle and Oxtoby report (76) that physics, chemistry, and 
law were attracting higher averages of capability while the averages for 
those in the fields of business, commerce, and education were lowest in the 
tests used. Reporting on the use of the Selective Service College Qualification 
Test, Chauncey (11) indicated research validation for the draft-deferment 
procedure based jointly upon rank in class and test score. 

H. Lehman (34) in presenting historical excerpts describing great 
achievements in fields such as anatomy, physics, physiology, chemistry, 
poetry, prose, and “practical invention” by 91 youngsters from 12 to 21 
years of age, reiterated the emphasis upon the importance of the early 
years. 

The Science Talent Search, begun in the early 1940's with funds from 
Westinghouse, now starts annually with an initial group of 15,000 entrants. 
Edgerton and Britt (18) reported that of those selected in the fourth an- 
nual talent search, the test scores were “fairly independent” of the amount 
of training the selectees had had in mathematics and science. Of one group 
of 300 selectees, over one-half of the 265 boys wanted to study engineering, 
chemistry, and physics. Of the 85 girls, 16 percent preferred medicine and 
14 percent, chemistry. The numerical preponderance of boys over girls in 
the groups of winners has been consistently statistically significant (17). 
In their study of 3175 contestants in the 1942 Science Talent Search, (with 
a 78 percent return of their questionnaire), Edgerton and Britt (19) found 
that among the winners, 97 percent of the boys and 89 percent of the 
girls had begun college. Among those given honorable mention, the per- 
centages were 87 and 92 respectively; among other participants, 76 and 
70 respectively. 

Stalnaker (58) reported that the Pepsi Cola scholarship program, cost- 
ing some $1,900,000 over four years, had provided 489 four-year scholar- 
ships, 27 “honorary scholarships” (involving no funds), 26 three-year 
scholarships, and 26 graduate fellowships for advanced study. The fellow- 
ships represented a total of nearly $100,000. But all such extraschool funds 
are not going for scholarships and fellowships. A Markle Fund research 
grant (54) has been made to the Social Science Research Council for the 
purpose of revealing psychological characteristics of the talented young 
other than those revealed by present measures of intelligence and aptitude. 


Psychological Aspects of Giftedness 


Parkyn (46) reported 4.8 percent of 10-year-old and 4.9 percent of 
ll.year-old New Zealand children as having Otis Self-Administering Test 
IQ's of 125 and up. On the basis of an intensive study of 50 intellectually 
superior children, he reported general superiority and fairly even develop- 
ment, altho he observed that above the primary level, their academic per- 
formances tended to be less than might be expected. Jenkins (28) found 
13 studies reporting testings of 22,301 Negro children. Among these, he 
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found .3 percent to have IQ’s of 140 and above and “fully 1 percent” 130 
and above. He reported locating 18 Negro children having Stanford-Binet 
1Q’s above 160, one of them being 200. All were found in northern or 
border states; all found in the southern states had Binet IQ's of less than 
160. Lewis (36), in reporting greater relative incidence of girls in the 
superior group and a higher relative frequency for boys in the inferior 
group, cautioned against hasty generalization on account of varying instru- 
ments used, varying conditions at the elementary, secondary, and college 
levels, and the possibility of a slower developmental rate for boys. 

Thorndike (62) found that terminal Scholastic Aptitude Test scores 
could be predicted with about equal accuracy two, four, six, and even eight 
years prior to college entrance. He recommended the use, however, of sup- 
plementary guidance information, and the averaging of intelligence-test re- 
sults when two or more are obtained. In studying the significance of Ter- 
man’s Concept Mastery Test results, obtained in the follow-up of the genius 
group, Thorndike (61) concluded that Terman’s group was three-fifths as 
far from the adult mean on highly verbal material as they were as children. 
This was posited as the maximal regression that might be expected over a 
20-year period. 

Lewis (37) studied Kuhlmann-Anderson Intelligence Test data, BPC 
Personal Inventory data, and teachers nominations (without knowledge of 
the test data) of children believed to be "extremely mentally retarded," 
of "genius caliber, and “distinct problems.” Data were obtained from 
455 schools in 310 communities. The teachers indicated they believed 3359 
(2138 boys and 1221 girls) to be extremely ment. 
boys and 183 girls) to be geniuses, and 2041 ( 


«nar , 
be “distinct problems. re 


and above; of the 
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the basis of data compiled from American Men of Science, found a correla- 
tion between the number of scientists listed and the expenditure per child in 
the states that spend less than $120 per year per person. Edgerton and Britt 
(16) analyzed data they had collected over four years in the Science Talent 
Search and found positive rank order correlations between the number of 
winners and nine educational and economic indexes for the several states. 
They found that the average number of contestants selected for the honors 
group was not proportional to the number of high-school seniors in the 
different states. 

In general, clinical studies of the gifted modify little their heretofore re- 
ported emotional picture. Edelston (15) has presented 18 brief clinical 
case reports illustrating the wide variations in the origin and nature of 
hampering emotional influence found in the Bradford (England) Child 
Guidance Clinic. Burns (9) reported a study of 67 superior grammar 
and high-school children referred to the Birmingham (England) Child 
Guidance Clinic over a period of five years. He found a statistically sig- 
nificant sex difference in the referrals: 21 boys and 3 girls of IQ 135 and 
above, and 30 boys and 17 girls between IQ 116 and 134. He observed 
“neuroses” to be more common among boys and “behavior problems” 
among girls. He concluded that there was present in the boys a special 
syndrome showing phobia of school with common underlying personality 
characteristics. Thom and Newell (60) made a follow-up study of 43 chil- 
dren seen originally at CA’s 2-to-10 in their child-guidance clinics between 
1927 and 1934. The average interval between contacts was 11 years. Mean 
Binet IQ was 139. On retest, Stanford-Binet IQ's of 135 and Wechsler- 
Bellevue 1Q’s of 125 were obtained. Twenty-four of the preschool children 
“fulfilled the predictions of superiority.” Twenty-one had made successful 
adjustments, 14 with the help of favorable circumstances and guidance. 
Twenty-two were less successful, financial distress operating in 13 of these 
cases. The authors regarded early good habits, emotional acceptance, and 
economic security above the point of distress as factors contributing to 
good adjustment. Wells (65) presented 10 case summaries showing adjust- 
ment problems of mentally superior Harvard students. On the basis of 28 
other case summaries presented (67). which Wells regards more nearly 
comparable to the Terman group, he observed that, in general, the adjust- 
ment difficulties did not appear to be a function of the superior mental 
ability of these men. Studying the Harvard freshman national scholarship 
appointees from the class of 1952, Wells (66) found that those who were 
dropped for academic reasons were not different from those retained except 
that those dropped were taller and heavier. . Ll 

Pioneering in a promising area, Roe (51) studied clinically 20 eminent 
American-born and trained biologists by means of the Rorschach. TAT. a 
verbal-spatial-mathematics test, and personal interviews. Seemingly in- 
adequate parent-child relationships were observed in eight of the cases. 
The essentially universal characteristic of the group was a dominating 
devotion to their area of interest. Clinically, they appeared stubborn, per- 
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sistent, and little interested in interpersonal relationships. A parallel study 
(52) is reported by Roe on eminent physical scientists, and similar data 
have been collected on psychologists and anthropologists. Shannon (57) 
endeavored to ascertain the traits of 250 research workers up to the time 
of Terman and E. L. Thorndike. Most frequently identified in the bio- 
graphical material were the traits of enthusiasm, creativeness, and aggres- 
siveness; least frequently, those of religiousness, self-control, and health. 
The one negative trait identified was antisociability. 

Mensh (41) reviewed eight Rorschach studies devoted to or bearing in- 
directly on the gifted. Major factors which were regarded as important in 
evaluating Rorschach responses of the gifted were (a) the quality and 
quantity of superior responses, (b) the significance of differences between 
sexes and at the different age levels in terms of superior responses, and (c) 
the increasing availability of tentative normative data for various upper 
mental levels. Gair (21) reported on the Rorschach characteristics of 29 
seven-year-olds with Stanford-Binet IQ's ranging from 135 to 174. Com- 
paring these performances with those of 131 five- to 11-year-old children 
of average or below average IQ, it was observed that (a) the number of 
responses was high for the chronological age of the child, (b) more J’ and 
few D responses were made than for chi 
logical ages, (c) they showed 
FC, (d) there was an increase in CF, 
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top 10 percent on the KuhImann-Anderson with similar performances of the 
bottom 10 percent, and concluded, albeit cautiously, that the mentally re- 
tarded group tended to achieve above expectations while the reverse was 
true of the superior group. C. Lehman (33) compared the top 10 percent 
on the Kwalwasser-Dykema Music Tests with the bottom third and found 
the upper-group to be statistically (at the 1 percent level) superior—intel- 
ligence and motility rate—and superior (at the 5 percent level) in hearing 
and basic metabolism. The lower group had a significantly higher pulse 
rate. No differences were found in vision, reaction time, or blood pressure. 
Lightfoot (38), by means of home visits, interviews with the children, a 
psychological test, a rating scale, a projective test situation, and case study 
materials, compared 48 superior Speyer School children with 56 mental 
retardates in that school. Traits observed particularly in the bright were 
autonomy, creativity, dominance, affiliation, protectiveness, play participa- 
tion, and achievement, while those for the retarded were dependence, seclu- 
sion, rejection, placidity, and defense behavior. According to Maller's 
sixth-grade norms, the bright were “somewhat better adjusted" and the re- 
tarded were “less well adjusted.” Two studies were made comparing bright 
and retarded elementary-school children with mental age held constant. 
Bleismer (5), studying reading behavior, found that the groups tended to 
be alike on the less complex or somewhat mechanical skills in reading com- 
prehension but that bright children were superior with respect to the more 
complex functions. Kolstoe (32), studying performances on the W/ISC 
Comprehension and Coding Test, the Primary Mental Abilities Number 
Test, and a symbol-copying test, found no evidence that his bright group 
(Binet IQ 116 and c^ove) were superior in “vocabulary, reasoning, and 
a general memory ability," nor that his dull group (Binet IQ 84 and below) 
were superior in “general performance or manual manipulation.” 
Maybury (40) made a record of play materials chosen by nursery school 
children (average CA, 49 months and average Stanford-Binet IQ, 156). 
Materials most frequently chosen indoors were wheeled toys, books, and 
housekeeping materials; for outdoors, they were swings, digging tools, and 
slides. No sex differences were observed indoors, but outdoors girls pre- 
ferred swings, and boys chose digging activities. Farrell (20) endeavored 
to study the understanding of time-relations of 75 five-, six-, and seven-year- 
old children with average IQ's of 145 or slightly higher. Using a 27-item 
test, she reported evidence of growth between the five- and six-, but not 
between the six- and seven-year levels. Dunlap (14) obtained some test 
results on 24 children (median CA, 14-5; median Educational Grade 
Status, 9.6) screened for participation in the “Quiz Kids” program. On the 
ACE Psychological Examination, 16 scored at the 99th centile for unse- 
lected high-school students, 7 fell between the 91st and the 97th centiles, 
while 1 was at the 56th centile. Fourteen had Kuhlmann-Anderson IQ's 
ranging from 103 to 139 (median 126); 7 had Otis Beta IQ's of 121 to 
135 (median, 125) ; and 11 had Stanford-Binet IQ's of 103 to 162 (median 
131). On the basis of 41 questionnaires returned by "Quiz Kids" who had 
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participated three or more times in the program, Witty (73) found that 
a few had been tested, all these registering IQ’s above 135. All reported 
themselves as being in good health; 14 boys and 12 girls were then at- 
tending school, 2 had obtained their doctoral degrees, and 14 their master's. 
They favored the social sciences, the physical sciences, and English. Four- 
teen were working full time, in professional and semiprofessional fields, 
with an average yearly income of $5000. They had highly varied recrea- 
tional and hobby patterns. Their attitudes toward the psychological impact 
of being on the program varied. Fifteen recommended special classes for 


the superior, two favored acceleration, and seven felt that smaller, regular 
classes were needed. 


The Educational Picture 


In 1949, Wilson (71) sent a brief questionnaire to 209 colleges and uni- 
versities, 127 cities and schools, and to the 48 state departments of educa- 
tion to ascertain what was being done educationally for the gifted. The dis- 
couraging picture found was characterized by the respondents with expres- 
sions of a "strongly felt need" for (a) information on the actual educa- 
tional needs of these children, (b) more trained teachers who would know 
the needs of these children, and (c) more information about the nature of 
gifted children. Witty (72) had a student query 39 city-school officers. 
The survey obtained 33 replies, 6 of them to the effect that provisions for 
the gifted were being considered. Citing Santayana's 1947 report (53) 
to the effect that only four states, (California, Oregon, Pennsylvania, and 
Wisconsin), have some legal provision for special education for gifted 
children, with only two of these providing any financial aid for the work 
Witty found that six states were making some educational provision for the 
gifted. That the picture continues impoverished was found to be the case 
by Wilson (68), who obtained 81 percent returns from city-school E M 
istrators, 95 percent from state education offices, and 54 percent f : ni- 
versities and colleges which were training teachers, About one-l If of the 
latter group replying made no mention of any special Sofa i. o de 
the gifted. Only Pennsylvania was found to have Special ce Hester d 
teachers of classes for the mentally superior, In another stud COs. Wii i 
found only six teacher-training institutions giving any s 7 1 Moos 
for teaching gifted children. An Ohio study (45), based pecial preparation 
return from 258 school superintendents, showed 18 aea a30 pareant 
special provision for their gifted, Per-pupil costs Sene d reporting no 
the Cleveland major-work classes were $256, or about o hir esee oni 
the regular elementary classes, about the same as ne-third more t ap 
classes, but less than at the high-school level. O jouer Hihagoo 
York City schools having one or more clas j 
felt such Te should be continued; si icis e iens A o percent 
Younger teachers and those who had worked in such classes tended to favor 
the special classes (30). Justman and Wrightstone (31) queried all 79 New 
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York City junior high-school principals concerning the organization of 
special classes for the gifted. Of the 74 anonymous replies, 46 principals 
favored retention of such classes, and 28 favored abolishing them. While 
such classes were regarded by this latter group as fostering the develop- 
ment of snobbery and as being a divisive force in the schools, one of the 
weaknesses laid to such classes was that they failed to provide enrichment! 

World War II threw into sharpened focus the possible social significance 
of acceleration, particularly in higher education. Pressey’s monograph (48) 
presented the essence of a lengthy series of studies on this problem, the 
details of some of which already had appeared in the literature. Evidence 
was presented showing that (a) those who entered college at earlier ages 
were more likely than others to graduate; (b) those who graduated at 
earlier ages than conventional earned better marks, difference in basic 
capacity being allowed for; (c) these college accelerates tended to par- 
ticipate more in extracurricular activities than did their lock-stepping 
brothers and sisters; and (d) only one-third of those offered the oppor- 
tunity of an accelerated program accepted it. Berg and Larsen (4) found 
that 36 students, who were selected on the basis of four criteria for admis- 
sion to college one to two semesters before they were due to graduate from 
high school, earned first-semester average marks slightly more than one 
sigma above the average for all their fellow freshmen. Hobson (26) studied 
the school performances of children who had been admitted to kindergarten 
and first grade, primarily on a mental age criterion, within six months 
of conventional entering ages. The underage group were superior aca- 
demically, physically indistinguishable from the others after the kinder- 
garten year, and were less often referred to school officials for emotional, 
social, and personal maladjustments. . 

Brown (7) reported successful results obtained by placing a group of 
30 children of superior academic ability with the same teacher for Grades 
VII and VIII, provisions being made for individualized enrichment. Their 
4 remained superior, their out-of-school life gave 
evidence of essentially normal interests and activities, and 26 of them 
were actively planning to go to college. Albers and Seagoe (1) studied 
the ninth-grade algebra behavior of students having Binet IQ's of 125 and 
up and who were given considerable enrichment material and freedom in 
regular algebra classes. They observed that (a) the regular class time 
of these students could be reduced at least 15 percent without impairing 
their basic preparation, (b) these students had improved attitudes toward 
mathematics and science, and (c) no special training was needed for the 
teachers working in such a program. Mosso (43) reported favorably on the 
development of a seminar for high-school seniors, basing his conclusions 
on the observations of fellow teachers and pupil reactions to the program. 

The major research evidence for this period on special-class outcomes 
at the elementary level was presented by Hildreth (24). Her description of 
the 10-year Hunter College program and her report of its outcomes under- 
score again the general trend of favorable results of special-class programs. 


academic performance 
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Her findings were based upon (a) the fact that these students lived up 
to their academic expectations, (b) the fact that pupils having this pro- 
gram succeeded at the junior and senior high-school levels, (c) the evidence 
obtained in follow-up interviews with their “students,” and (d) the favor- 
able testimony of the parents of these children. The emotional adjustment 
of these children was regarded as satisfactory, with only normal excep- 
tions. Carlson (10) evaluated, at the end of four years, an elementary- 
level special-class program with an emphasis on mental health. Children 
with Binet IQ’s ranging from 129 to the 150’s, some with and some 
without personality problems, were studied both in a special-class pro- 
gram and outside it, the latter group later being placed in a special class. 
Of the 16 in the special class, 10 later were elected to offices in regular 
classes, while only 2 of the 9 in the special class for only one year gained 
such recognition. The special-class program was judged to be desirable, 
and it appeared helpful to place the maladjusted superiors in with their 
well-adjusted intellectual peers. Nelson and Carlson (44) reported on an- 
other aspect of this program to the effect that academic achievement ap- 
peared not to be affected by such placement but that the special class was 
more adequately stimulating to the pupils. Schwartz (55) compared, at 
the end of four months, the results obtained in an experimental elementary 
and junior high program with those obtained in a control situation and 
found the experimental group superior in achievement and in personality 
traits. On the other hand, Luchins and Luchins (39) interviewed 190 chil- 
dren in the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades with respect to their and their 
parents’ attitudes toward children in special classes and toward placement 
in classes for the bright, or in classes for the dull. A high percentage 
thought their parents would prefer them to be in classes for the bright. 
They tended to prefer playmates from the bright classes, The bright pupils 
wished to remain there. It was observed that such “homogeneous grou ing 
seemed to help create a new kind of caste system in the schools.” pie h, 
Boardman, and Sheldon (80) mention a sociometric study bn EA 
which was interpreted as warranting the conclusion that Bad when the 
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Dowd (13), using personality questionnaires on the best and poorest 
achievers among the highest decile on the ACE, reported that whatever 
factors operated to depress achievement in colleges operated in like manner 
before college entrance, as indicated by high-school achievement. Another 
study by Preston (49), of inefficient readers among students eligible for 
Phi Beta Kappa, showed that the majority were aware of their poor reading 
skills and would have welcomed remedial reading assistance. On the basis 
of a questionnaire study of high-school students showing a disparity be- 
tween their capacities and their achievements, Bond (6) found that the 
bright students had a tendency to spend a disproportionate amount of time 
on courses they liked best and that they had poor study habits acquired 
in earlier grades where success came very easily. 

Inaugurated in 1951 was a 10-year study, directed and described by 
Havighurst and others (23), including those children from the fourth 
grade upward in the public schools of a midwestern city who are found 
(a) to have high tested intelligence, (b) to be talented in creative fields 
such as music and writing, (c) to have special abilities in a variety of 
socially useful areas such as mechanics, science, dramatics, and social or- 
ganization, and (d) to have creative talent, or the “ability to make new 
and novel solutions to problems.” 

In addition to the studies thus far specifically cited, the listing, in Psycho- 
logical Abstracts alone, of four master’s theses and five doctoral disserta- 
tions bearing directly on the gifted between the years of 1946 and 1952 
inclusive, suggests an encouraging increase in graduate research in this 
area. It is interesting to note that the average number of research articles 
published per year and covered in the Review, including this issue, has 
hovered between seven and eight. Such consistency bespeaks tenacity if not 
fecundity. 


Needed Research 

any attempt at enumeration of specific prob- 
ance of studies on the various facets of the 
he gifted over the past 20 or so years, 
is area, altho some direction may be 
could well be given to the ascertain- 
d later social outcomes of different 


Space limitations preclude 
lems. Judging by the preponder 
educational problems bearing upon t 
encouragement is hardly needed in th 
fruitful. For instance, more attention 
ment and evaluation of the larger an 
educational experiences of the gifted. [n 

Pervading, with varying degrees of explicitness, a number of the re- 
searches is the query as to just what constitutes giftedness or even mental 
superiority. Outside of occasional recognitions of the emotional aspect of 
these characteristics and a trace of concern as to the nature of the moti- 
vational picture of the gifted, fundamental research on this important area 
is practically completely lacking. Most promising and potentially stimulat- 
ing in this regard are the descriptions of embryonic fundamental research 
and the theorizing of Guilford (22) and of Thurstone (63). More analytical 
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studies of the nature of mental superiority and creativity and the more ob- 
jective identification of operant personality traits, such as tenacity, initia- 
tive, and motivational patterns could well be the most promising research 
area in the next decade or quarter-century. 

The Terman studies will continue to yield fruitful data, both as regards 
the data themselves and the researches which they suggest. While his studies 
will enjoy continued stature, they well could be supplemented by another 
pattern of cross-sectional and longitudinal studies directed at the ascertain- 
ment of the nature of the interpersonal relationships, definitely more than 
sociometric in nature, as regards the reactions of the gifted toward the 
groups in which he happens to be, as regards the reactions of his varying 
groups to him, and as regards the impact which his being in such groups 
has on the groups themselves. Such an extensive study would need to be 
made at varying age levels, starting before school age, continuing 
cessive chronological age points into adulthood, and then contin 
a period of years until a longitudinal picture will have been c 
The value of such a study to educational procedures and to the 
social ulitization of the gifted should be significant. 

The clinical study of selected gifted children and adults 
some reviewed here, including both the successful and th 
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CHAPTER IV 
The Socially Maladjusted 


CHARLES A. ULLMANN 


Previous reviews of the literature on the socially maladjusted child have 
tended to deal with the field as if it were co-extensive with juvenile de- 
linquency. This may have come about because of (a) the abundance of 
studies in the area of personal and social development which capitalized 
on the relative accessibility and social importance of groups whose members 
had been defined as delinquent by judicial procedures, and (b) the ten- 
dency to regard delinquency as a manifestation of disorganization in 
society as reflected in the activities of juveniles. Shaw and McKay (101), 
for example, suggested in 1942 that a high proportion of delinquency in 
children was due to the social conditions in which they were brought up. 
They pointed to the high intercorrelation between juvenile delinquency 
and a number of conditions that reflected the presence of a general basic 
factor which they termed “social disorganization.” 

The present chapter on the socially maladjusted child gives considerable 
jor current research problem, namely, 
efinition of the nature and scope of the 
cial maladjustment may be regarded 


rders in psychosocial development. The 
fer to disorders in whicl 


active 
of its bearing on 
juvenile delinquency, 
enile delinquency. Because of the large 

in the nine years since 
World War II, no effort 
ically representative account. Those trends 


e emerged as dominant research interests in the 
49. Readers who are inter 


nization bears upon the individual’s pat- 
Bloch’s (6) recent volume. 


i e assessment of maladjustment, whether 
these instruments be ratings, psychological tests, or performance measures. 
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Murphy, Shirley, and Witmer (80) have pointed out that court sta- 
tistics are wholly inadequate as a measure of the amount of youthful illegal 
behavior in the community, and “even a moderate increase in attention 
paid by the police creates the semblance of a crime wave.” On the basis 
of continuous casework with 114 youths, these authors reported that “at our 
conservative estimate the boys committed a minimum of 6416 violations 
over a five year period while only 95 of their violations became a matter 
of official complaint . . . authorities took official action in less than 115 
percent of the infractions” (80:688) .* 

The dependence of measures of prevalence upon adequate definition is 
shown by the work of Jastak (54) who, after developing certain theoretical 
criteria for the assessment of feeblemindedness, reviewed the records of 
381 patients. He diagnosed 258 patients as other than feebleminded, and 
of these, 183 were then classified as having personality and/or conduct 
disturbance, neurosis, psychopathic personality, or simple maladjustment. 

Ullmann’s monograph (111) has brought together the findings of studies 
of prevalence of maladjustment which have indicated that on the basis 
of teachers’ judgments, not less than 8 percent of school children are mal- 
adjusted. Teachers, moreover, do not appear to be sensitive to the stresses 
and to the problems which children experience within themselves, so that 
the 8 percent figure may safely be regarded as a conservative figure if the 
teachers’ judgments are assumed to be valid. 

Craig (19), on the basis of data obtained from a central registration 
of children who experienced behavior or personality difficulties which 
brought them to the attention of one or more of the public and private 
youth-serving agencies in New York City, found that 24 of every 1000 
children and young persons aged 5 to 20 years in New York City were 
registered with social agencies as either problem or delinquent youth. 
Median age of registration was 14 years, and there were three boys for 
every girl registered. Police and schools were the largest sources of referral, 
and principal reasons for referral were stealing, truancy, and disruptive 


behavior. : u 
There are repeated and consistent evidences of sex differences in juvenile 


delinquency and in the ratios of boys and girls adjudged maladjusted by 
teachers. The Children's Bureau data on juvenile courts (27) gives a ratio 
of 4.2 boys to each girl. Teachers rated four boys maladjusted for each 
girl in Ullmann's (111) study. Bovet (8) observed that “behavior con- 
sidered by society or by the social environment as so antisocial that it calls 
for penal action, is - - - five times less in girls than in boys.” 

Females are found to be at least as maladjusted as males when measures 
are based either on subjective test data (111) or on self referrals to psy- 
chiatric clinics (12). Bovet (8) also found that “in the adult clientele of 
the open psychiatric and psychotherapeutic outpatient clinics, where most 
of the patients come of their own free will... as many women are found 


» 
as men. 


* Quotation used with permission of the American Journal of Orthopsychiatry. 
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The ratio of boys to girls appearing in court also varies geographically, 
according to the Children’s Bureau data (27). In 1949 boys cases out- 
numbered those of girls 19 to 1 in Puerto Rico, but only 2 to 1 in Oklahoma. 

Prevalence-figures for other categories of maladjustment than delin- 
quency and truancy are scarce: Fraser (29) reported that in a sample of 
over 3000 male and female workers in 13 light and medium engineering 
factories, 10 percent (9.1 percent of the men and 13.0 percent of the 
women) had suffered from definite and disabling illness: “Neurotic illness 
caused between a quarter and a third of all absence from work due to ill- 


ness . . . and a loss equivalent to an annual absence of three working 
days by every man studied and of six days by every woman. . . . These 
losses . . . amounted to between a fifth and a quarter of all absence from 


work, for whatever cause" (29:4-5).* 


Measures of Maladjustment 


A number of studies have been devised to analyze the process by which 
maladjustment is recognized. The data may be reviewed from the stand- 
point of factors associated with the rater (parents, police, teachers, class- 
mates), the ratee, the measuring instruments (tests, scales), and aspects of 
social performance (truancy, underachievement, drug addiction). 

Parents. When a child is referred to a community guidance clinic, Phil- 
lips (85) sees the child’s problems as mirroring the parents’ problems. He 
has shown striking similarities between main complaints regarding the chil- 
dren and unresolved psychological difficulties which the parents carried 
over from their own histories. Morris and Nicholas (78) have demonstrated 


that a communality of personality traits exists among children and their 
parents. These authors felt that the exaggerated presence of personality 
deficiencies in the children was due to t 


he effects of cumulative reinforce- 
ment arising from the presence of the traits in the parents. It may be ques- 
tioned, however, whether the data in the aforementioned two studies are 
evidence of the learning or identification process by which children develop 
personality patterns, or of the selective factors which determine the course 
of a family to a child guidance clinic. The significant question may prove to 


be not, “How did the child get that way?” but, * ; ; 
? ay? t, "Why d shild’s symp- 
tom bother this parent?” j T "s sy does this Cail weguiy 


Police. Wattenberg and Balistrieri (116) spelled out two contrasting 
hypotheses as areas of major conc 


; m (ei Hohen d ern in the assessment or adjudication of 
delinquency: (a) Crime is culturally defined; we tend to define as delin- 


quent those varieties of behavior which the upper or middle classes do not 
like. (b) Crime is culturally determined; the rate of delinquent acts is actu- 
ally highest in the lowest socio-economic groups. 


* Quotation used with permission of the Controller of Her Britannic Majesty's Stationery Office. 
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Wattenberg (115) has elsewhere indicated that for an adjudication of 
delinquency to occur, the young offender must have been caught and also 
have impressed a series of other people (neighbors, police, court) as having 
committed an act serious enough to warrant official action. He suggests that 
delinquency may “represent an adult pattern of reaction fo a youngster 
rather than a pattern of behavior in a young person.” 

Teachers. Studies of the role of teachers in the identification of problem 
behavior have been relatively numerous, altho frequently only exploratory 
and “fact-finding” in character. The influence of experience or proved com- 
petence as a teacher on whether a given behavior is regarded as problem 
behavior may be inferred from studies by Jones (57) and by Slobetz (102). 
Jones categorized the responses of 100 college seniors majoring in educa- 
tion to 12 problem situations and found that further study to determine the 
cause was recommended more frequently with problems of truancy, steal- 
s, than with daydreaming, timidity, and insecurity. 
Adjustment of type of work was frequently preferred as a method for deal- 
ing with daydreaming, below average ability, timidity, and truancy. 
Slobetz analyzed the responses of teachers who had been selected by admin- 
istrators as the more competent in their schools. The selected teachers 
tended to be female, over 36 years old and with over 10 years teaching 
experience, and more than one-half were themselves parents. The highest 
percentage of constructive measures by teachers was reported in connection 
with withdrawing and recessive behavior, the lowest in connection with 
classroom decorum. Teachers rated as most serious sex-morality situations 
and included withdrawing and recessive behavior among the five most sert- 
ous situations. The most annoying situations were those relating to class- 
room decorum. The Jones and Slobetz studies together point the way to a 
need for further comprehensive study on how teacher skill in the evaluation 
of pupil adjustment (as well as in technics of promoting growth of pupils) 
either evolves or may be developed. . - 

Stouffer (106) repeated Wickman's (119) study following the original 
pattern but with variations designed to make ratings by teachers and mental 
hygienists more comparable. He concluded that the attitudes of teachers 
have changed from those reported by Wickman and that teachers and 
mental hygienists are in substantial agreement on the importance of many 
items, Subjectively manifest behavior problems are rated as more serious by 
clinicians than by teachers, but recessive personality traits have moved 
toward the top of the teachers’ list of seriousness; further, teachers now 
consider masturbation less serious than formerly, and enuresis more so. 
Clark (15) also concluded that his findings differed basically from those 
obtained by Wickman in that "teachers taking part in this study . . . were 
more annoyed by pupil behavior which affected the smooth functioning of 
the pupil group than by behavior which would affect themselves directly.” ^. 
Sparks (104) found that the rank difference correlation between ratings of 


ing, or temper tantrum 


* Quotation used with permission of The University of Chicago Press. 
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50 items of behavior for “seriousness to future adjustment of child” and 
ratings for “troublesomeness to teacher” was .05. 

Ullmann (111) found that teachers rated most confidently items which 
came closest to their day-to-day experience with children, namely, work 
habits; had difficulty with items relating to home or social relationships; 
and were more “successful” in their efforts to rate the characteristically 
“acted-out” behavior of boys than the characteristically subjective symp- 
toms of girls, but they felt equally confident of their ratings of boys and of 
girls. Focusing on items of “objective” behavior tends to show boys as 
more maladjusted than girls; focusing on subjective behavior tends to 
minimize the evidence against boys, but teachers have difficulty rating 
maladjustment that is subjective in its principal manifestations. More 
recently Bowman and others (10) found that teachers’ and peers’ ratings 


are much more highly correlated for aggressive maladjustment than for 
withdrawn maladjustment. 


Children as raters of each other and of themselves. Correl 
self-descriptive (problemmaire and personality test) data 
others is higher in the primary grades 
Havighurst and Taba (45) than in the jun 
as shown by Symonds and Sherman (107) 
or at the college level by Powell (87). Above the elementary level both the 
correlations between two sorts of raters (classmates and teachers) and the 


correlations among personality tests tend to be moderate (87, 107) whereas 
correlations between ratings and self-descriptive data tend to be low. 


Attributes of the ratee as factors. Data derived from self-d 
sources indicate that symptoms may be associ 
urban status, migrant family history, 
larity (47, 72). 

The Measuring Instruments. Ratings 
of the extent and distribution of social 


ations between 
and ratings by 
according to Bonney (7) and 
ior or senior high-school grades, 
; and Havighurst and Taba (45), 


escriptive 
ated with race, Sex, rural or 


sibling position, intelligence, or popu- 


as an approach to the measurement 
maladjustment assume that behavior 
c i 3 ial stimulus value of the subject, that 
1s, responses which the subject arouses in others. Personality inventories 


ave also been used both to 


at will occur a; 


i nd to examine 
the components of a given type of behavior, S 


chuessler and Cressey (99) 
ar period, and concluded that 


; 949 y there is nothing to indicate 
that the personality components of criminal behavior are being established 


ay and Mon hesi (4. T 
cluded on the basis of MMPI results that about 20 percent of et 


or low delinquency rate 
the attributes which are 
the police, it also points 


Predictive efficiency of 
(teachers’) ratings and such scores as the MMPI provides, USE 


Monachesi (77) used the MMPI -in a Survey of various delinquent and 
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nondelinquent populations in Minnesota and found that “delinquent males 
seem to possess personality patterns that do not differ from nondelinquent 
males.” Variations in practice and facilities available for rehabilitative 
purposes, and especially urban-rural differentials, suggested that the role of 
environmental conditions rather than a variety of basic personality malad- 
justments was of primary significance in the development of delinquency. 
Freeman and Mason (30) reported a series of attempts at construction of 
an MMPI key to differentiate recidivists from nonrecidivists and showed 
the collapse of each attempt when cross-validation of keys derived from item 
analysis was attempted. Lough (68) and Lough and Green (69) reported 
two studies of the screening of college women to find those who might be in 
need of counseling. The primary value of the MMPI seemed to be to give 
some insight into the emotional life of the individual; the Washburne S-A 
Inventory could be used in selecting those to whom the individual form of 
the MMPI might well be administered and used as a clinical technic. 
Futher efforts to assess certain aspects of social maladjustment by means 


of psychological tests have occurred as byproducts of recent formulations 
in personality theory. Gough (38) has suggested that the essential diag- 
- in role-playing ability involv- 


nostic element in psychopathy is a deficiency : 

ing an incapacity to look upon oneself as an object or to identify with 
another's point of view. Gough and Peterson (39) developed a delinquency 
scale of 64 items based on role-taking deficiencies and other data and 
showed, after cross-validating studies, that the instrument had potentially 
good screening efficiency. While the use of personality inventories devel- 
oped out of the rationale of psychological theory gives promise of increas- 


ing utility in the process of screening populations for maladjusted individ- 
uals, the use of both ratings and tests in combination appears to be the wise 
11) study has sug- 


course in application of present knowledge. Ullmann's (1 
gested that ratings give a picture of what society will probably do about 
maladjusted individuals, and test scores give a picture of what maladjusted 


individuals will probably do about themselves. . ] 
Social Performance. A report by the Citizens’ Committee on Children of 


New York City (14) described some of the difficulties and considerations 
entering into an attempt to measure the incidence and prevalence of tru- 
ancy, particularly the task of differentiating truancy from casual absence. 


This report concluded that for most children truancy “is not the heart of the 
... Many (probably most) truants 


maladjustment but only the symptom. r ; 
are not and never become delinquents, but many delinquents first manifest 
their difficulty in truancy.” 
' Altho scholastic underac 
tions based on relevant measures 


hievement (achieving in school below expecta- 
of capacity) has not traditionally been 
included in reviews of social maladjustment, recent studies have shown 
that this phenomenon has an etiologic kinship with the more obvious forms 
of social incompetence and maladjustment. Gilmore (35), as part of a 
venture to increase the accuracy of prediction of point averages, found from 
sentence-completion items that the achieving student had a much happier 
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relationship with his father, a closer identification with his mother, ~~ 
marked quality of independence. The nonachiever had poor relations with 
both father and mother, was more dependent and passive, Similarly, Kim- 
ball (59) found that underachieving adolescent boys revealed negative rela- 
tionships with fathers, and also that their aggressive feelings were a source 
of guilt and anxiety. Underachievers were less able to give direct, effective 
expression to their negative feelings than did a control population. Kurtz 
and Swenson (64) found that among the factors which differentiated plus 

achievers from “minus” achievers were affectionately supportive parents 
and peer relations which were somewhat more plentiful, 
more supportive, than those of minus achievers, Pilzer (86 
schach study of disturbed children who make a good sc 
found that as a group they were ambitious 
were unproductive and lacked spontaneity. 


The use of narcotics* by juveniles and adolescents became a matter of 
widespread concern several years after the termination of World War II. 
The phenomenon has, however, been present for several decades at least; it 
seems primarily to be concentrated among minority groups in the 1 
metropolitan centers. The literature dealing with social 
factors in opiate addiction for the period 1928-1952 has 
in an annotated bibliography by Mey 
relating to drug use by adolescents have been concerned with est 
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ing programs of action rather than with 
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from the conditions of life of the minority groups from which the boys were 
drawn. Following drug use, antisocial behavior appeared to take more dan- 
gerous forms and drastic personality changes of a schizoid nature were 
widespread. 

More severe psychopathology was noted by Gerard and Kornetsky in an 
unpublished paper available to the present writer. They studied 24 adoles- 
cent addicts at the Public Health Service Hospital at Lexington, Kentucky, 
and found that many of these older adolescents showed marked schizo- 
phrenic tendencies; all presented a picture of extreme dysphoria and prob- 
lems of sexual identification. As in other studies, drug addiction was found 
to serve the function of facilitating social intercourse thru relief of tension 
as well as offering more complete withdrawal from the problems of every- 
day life. 

Research of broader scope than any previously undertaken among young 
drug users is currently in progress both in Chicago (61) and in New York 
(94). Both studies are investigating the processes whereby drug use is 
established and the factors associated with continuance to the point of 


addiction. 


Theories and Classifications of Maladjustment 


When passing from a symptomatic to a conceptual level, the scope of the 
term maladjustment becomes more difficult to define, and many works deal- 
ing with personality do not employ the term maladjustment at all. It A 
more frequently to be found in the literature of sociology, we joe an 
mental hygiene. From the standpoint of personality theory (ena the ied 
tical consequences attached thereto) the issue appears to be w iE her ma ^w 
justment shall be described in terms of symptoms or m terms of personality 

iod covered by this Review has been marked by advances 


structure. The peri y 
in both relevant personality theory and in the development of concepts for 


grouping behavior disorders. . . 
j Ee Me (44) has described as a form of maladjustment the failure by 
avighurs 


the individual to master the “developmental tasks” of life, pes cu 
unhappiness for the individual, disapproval by society, and he is ty with 
later tasks. Jahoda (53) has suggested that a combination of three criteria 
be used for determining the mental health of an individual: (a) active 
adjustment or attempts at mastery of his environment as distinct from 
inability to adjust and from his indiscriminate adjustment through rm 
acceptance of environmental conditions; (b) unity of his personality, s 
maintenance of a stable, internal integration which remains intact notwith- 
standing the flexibility of behavior which derives from. active adjustment i 
and (c) ability to perceive correctly the world and himself (53:220) | 

The relation of psychological theory to research in maladjustment is 
illustrated by McQuitty’s (70, 71) attempts to use factor matrices as a 
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means of constructing a measure of mental health which would discriminate 
consistently between community persons and hospital patients. 

The “self-concept” as defined in recent years has been a central element 
in much research on maladjustment. Combs (16) and Snygg and Combs 
(103) have defined the well-adjusted person in terms of the adequacy of 
his self-organization. A maladjusted person is characterized by many 
threatening perceptions, and his maladjusted behavior occurs largely as a 
result of his attempts to deal with the threats to which he feels himself sub- 
jected. Taylor and Combs (110) hypothesized that a well-adjusted person 
ought to be able to accept more unflattering statements about himself and 


l o its value as a measure of adjustment, 
and he suggested that it measured culturally acceptable defensiveness or 
fear of nonconformist tendencies” rather than “ 


that “essentially different pictures of the 
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kins and Glickman (55, 56), Lorr and Jenkins (66), and Lorr, Wittman, 
and Schanberger (67) have reformulated these groupings by evolving 
syndromes from clusters of intercorrelated traits for child-guidance clinic 
cases. Five factors or patterns have been discovered: (a) socialized delin- 
quency, (b) the over-inhibited syndrome or internal conflict, (c) unsocial- 
ized aggressiveness, (d) brain damage, and (e) the schizoid syndrome or 
reaction. Behind these primary factors, Lorr and Jenkins have observed, 
appear to be two orthogonal second order factors, “a factor of rebellion 
characteristic of both the unsocialized aggressive and of the socialized 
delinquent, and a factor of maladaptation tending toward disorganization 
of the adaptive process and most characteristic of the schizoid. The rebel- 
lion of the socialized delinquent is distinguished from the rebellion of the 
unsocialized aggressive in that the former is adaptive, the latter maladap- 
tive” (66:19).* Mullen (79) has compared pre and postadolescent truants 
with similar groups of inschool disorderly nontruants and has found a 
cluster of traits in the truant group resembling the cluster which Jenkins 
has labeled socialized delinquency. The disorderly nontruants bear a re- 
semblance to the unsocialized aggressives. 

With the delineation of these typologies there emerges a need for genetic 
studies to determine at what developmental levels these syndromes can first 
be validly discerned, at what levels they become stabilized, and to what 
extent the syndromes may reflect differences in phases of development 
rather than durable traits of personality. A question may also be raised as 
to whether truancy in eight-year-olds has the same meaning as truancy 
among 14-year-olds. Galvin (32) factor analyzed the personality traits of 
100 elementary- and 100 secondary-school boys. He found two polar factors 
in elementary boys: timidity versus dominance, and will versus antisocial 
tendency. With the secondary-school boys, these traits were found to be 
broken up into differentiated clusters. Even at the elementary-school level, 
certain clusters resembled syndromes found among psychotic patients. 

The fundamental significance of this factorial approach appears to be in 
the possibility of linking patterns of maladjustment to a general system of 
concepts useful in explaining such seemingly diverse phenomena as 
schizophrenia, brain-injured behavior, and delinquency. Whereas impair- 
ment of the adaptive process is greatest for the first two, it is essentially 
unimpaired in socialized delinquency. Jenkins’ socialized delinquent may 
be related in personality structure to the “adaptive” person of Havighurst’s 
grouping, i.e., when adaptive persons move in an atmosphere of social dis- 
organization, their delinquent behavior may be regarded as having come 
about thru the learning of such patterns. i 


Attributes Associated with Maladjustment 


The discussion of prevalence of maladjustment in the foregoing sections 
depended upon assumptions regarding the varieties of behavior which 


7 4 Quotation used with permission of the Journal of Clinical Psychology. 
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bore a potential relevance to the chapter topic. Burt and Howard (11) 
reviewed the history of the term “maladjustment” and then factored 
24 variables on 273 cases judged by teachers as maladjusted. They con- 
cluded that cases of maladjustment can hardly ever be regarded as 
forming a single, relatively homogeneous type and that maladjustment may 
show itself in a number of alternative ways. Gurvitz (41) has reviewed 
developments in the concept of psychopathic personality and summarized 
the present situation as being marked by progress from the point of view 
that the psychopath is a biologically inferior type to the recognition that it is 
the psychological makeup which is aberrant. Bovet (8) arrived at the posi- 
tion that delinquency is a bio-psycho-social phenomenon in which the com- 
mon psychological denominator is the feeling of insecurity. 

Himmelweit and Petrie (48) compared 41 clinic children with 47 con- 
trols and found that differences seemed to exist at all levels of behavior: in 
expressive movements, in motor coordination, and in general mode of react- 
ing to the environment. Neurotic children made a smaller number of 
attempts to deal actively with an aggressive situation, used more critical, 
unhappy sentence-endings, made fewer aggressive res 
situations, and swayed more on a test of static ataxia. 

T m Prell (24) have reported the development of a test which 
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point oral measure of adjustment. Feather (25) observed among college 
men that normals tend to reject the social service and literary occupations 
as classified by Kuder, while maladjusted reject the mechanical, computa- 
tional, and scientific occupations. 

Glueck and Glueck (37) made a classic study of the similarities and 
differences between 500 delinquent boys and 500 nondelinquent controls 
with respect to sociocultural, somatic, intellectual, and emotional-tempera- 
ment factors. The delinquent group was made up predominantly of boys 
committed to correctional schools plus a number who had not been institu- 
tionalized but had court records of continuing offenses. Each delinquent 
was paired with a nondelinquent on the basis of age, ethnic origin, and total 
intelligence quotient. The nondelinquent group was so drawn as to be com- 
parable to the delinquents in the neighborhood and the experimental and 
control groups came in equal proportion from areas of similar delinquency 
rate. The Gluecks found the delinquents distinguishable from the nondelin- 
quents in certain physical, temperamental, attitudinal, psychological, and 
socio-cultural features, and they found a consistently greater proportion of 
conflicts among the delinquents, but the manner in which the delinquents 
typically resolved such conflicts appeared most meaningful. The delinquents 
tended to resolve mental conflicts by extroversion, the nondelinquents by 
introversion. The Gluecks also attempted to devise a formula based on their 
data for the prediction of delinquency. 

The Glueck study has been subjected to critical discussions by Anderson 
(2), Gault (33), Reiss (91), and Rubin (97) on the assumptions involved 
in matching experimental and control groups; by Shaplin and Tiedeman 
(100) on the use of the same data from which part-scores are derived to 
study the validity of their sum. Reiss (91) and Shaplin and Tiedeman 
(100) have pointed out that the prediction tables developed by the Gluecks 
are not designed for a prediction situation. Objections based on the match- 
ing technic employed by the Gluecks are addressed primarily to the arbi- 
trary suppression of potentially significant complexes of variables. Taft 
(108) observes that the Glueck research seems to be limited by the relative 
neglect of the influence of social situations outside the home, and “it cer- 
tainly does not prove the point that family tensions are the deepest causes 


of delinquency." 


Developmental Aspects of Maladjustment 


Bowlby (9) concluded that when deprived of maternal care, the child's 
development is almost always retarded— physically, intellectually, socially 
— and that symptoms of mental illness may appear. While some children 
are gravely damaged for life, he felt it by no means clear why some succumb 
and some do not. Spitz (105) found that racial differences have little 
significance, if any, for emotional.development in the first year of life, but 
differences in emotional climate are of the highest significance. Wallin and 
Riley (113) obtained a significant positive association between pregnancy- 
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adjustment scores of mothers and infant-adjustment scores in the case of the 
second child, but not where there was only one child. The authors sug- 
gested that this may have come about in the case of second children because 
negative attitudes were greater and the compensations in motherhood fewer. 
Kent (58) studied 23 twin children referred to a child-guidance agency as 
maladjusted and found that the attitudes of the mothers were qualitatively 
different for the two children. The mothers and the children themselves 
were ambivalent in the matter of twins being separate entities from each 


other and yet being exactly alike. The feeling of twin symbiosis accentuated 
the problems. 


Beres and Obers (4) reported 
adolescents and young adults, 
varying periods of time up to 
and all of whom required sup 
children who have been depr 
with an identification-person 
impaired ability to tolerate frus 


clinical observations on a group of 38 
all of whom were placed in an institution for 
four years and subsequently in foster homes, 
portive casework. The authors concluded that 


ghurst (98) found great differences 
actors affectin 


primarily an affect base, 
the same sex-parent highlights the entire analysis. 
“if the adolescent is to accomplish the developmental tasks required in his 
society, it is imperative that he master his impulsivity and accept himself, so 
that he can mobilize his energy to deal effectively with the social and cul- 
tural forces which impinge upon him? (98:48-49) .* 
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Family, Social and Economic Factors 
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* Quotation used with permission of the Americar, Psychological Society, 
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child-guidance clinic patients that size of family and type of disturbance 
were qualitatively related. Children from the larger families were distin- 
guished for their lesser emotional disturbance, relatively low intelligence, 
and the poorer economic status of their homes. Children from the small 
families were distinguished for the severity of their emotional disturbance, 
their poor schoolwork, high incidence of broken homes, and superior 
economic status of their families. 

Feelings of rejection and reactions thereto are different for normal, 
neurotic, and delinquent children, according to Jackson (52). Wittman and 
Huffman (121) similarly found that delinquents rated their parents as 
indifferent or rejecting; control children rated theirs in the middle range; 
and psychotic (schizophrenic) youth rated theirs at the oversolicitous, 
hyperemotional end of the scale. 

Eisenstadt (20) studied immigrant youth in Jerusalem and found that 
the main differences between delinquent and nondelinquent groups seemed 
to lie in the structure and organization of the group as illustrating basic 
differences in the way they solve psychological and social problems arising 
from the discontinuity between family and community. Delinquent group 
formation is minimized where permanent, recognized social roles can be 
formed and personal channels of communication with the adult culture can 
be developed. Kobrin (60) has developed the proposition that urban areas 
of high delinquency are characterized by a duality of conduct norms rather 
than by a dominance of either a conventional or a criminal culture. Reiss 
(90) found that efficient prediction of delinquent recidivism is obtained 
from the use of items as predictors which are measures both of the ade- 
quacy of personal controls of the individual and his acceptance of or sub- 
mission to social control. Wattenberg and Balistrieri (117) observed that 
in predicting recidivism, socioeconomic indices had greater value in the 
case of gang members, and family indices in the case of nongang members. 

It is difficult to draw the line between studies of the effect of social 
stratification upon social experiences of young people generally and those 
which deal more specifically with the outcomes that fall in the range of 
maladjustment. Hollingshead (49) has documented the position that “the 
social behavior of adolescents appears to be related functionally to the posi- 
tions their families occupy in the social structure of the community.” * In a 
more recent effort, Hollingshead and Redlich (50) investigated the proposi- 
tion that types of psychiatric disorders are connected significantly to an 
individual’s position in the status structure. This study may be criticized 
because the data used to test the proposition were prevalence rates, which 
measure the number of cases of a disease in being at a particular time, 
rather than incidence figures, which measure the number of new cases of a 
disease occurring within a specified time. Additional studies of the effects 
of social stratification have been reported by Cook (18), Elias (21), Green 
(40), Kuhlen and Bretsch (63), afid Neugarten (81). 


* Quotation used with permission of John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
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Nye (84) reported that adolescents are, on the average, better adjusted 
to parents in the high than in the low socio-economic level families, and that 
significant socio-economic differences remained even when the factor of 
broken homes, size of family, employment status of mother, and rural or 
urban residence are held constant. 

Wattenberg’s (114) data showed that regularity of church attendance 
was associated with lessened probability of recidivism, and he observed that 
church attendance was part of a way of living which generally reduces 
tendencies toward juvenile misconduct. 

Ellis and Beechley (23) reported data which showed Negro patients 
attending clinics in New Jersey to be more emotionally disturbed, more 
poorly adjusted to their teachers, and more socially maladjusted than the 
white patients. They came from homes where economic status was lower, 
homes more often broken, and the parents less likely to refer their children 


for child guidance care, 
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showed that if adequate community services are effectively coordinated, 
much of the problem-behavior exhibited by children can be prevented or 
modified or checked in its course. This was demonstrated by the fact that 
the index for arrests and the index for court actions dropped well below 
the index figures for comparison-areas during the period of the experiment. 
Gersten (34) has compared 22 institutionalized delinquents with a like 
number of institutionalized controls on changes following 20 weekly 
group-therapy sessions. Measurable improvements occurred in intellectual 
performance and school achievement, and probable gains occurred in affec- 
tive and social spheres. Havighurst and others (45) and Bowman and 
others (10) have reported a comparison-group experiment being conducted 
as a community youth-development program to test the hypothesis, “An 
average American community with its own resources of persons and 
finances can significantly improve the mental-health level and the extent of 
the use of the talent of its citizens when interested persons in the commu- 
nity are given information and training in scientific methods of human 
development” (10:3). € 
Among reports made in narrative and descriptive terms or in operational 
statistics is the previously mentioned study by Beres and Obers (4). who 
stressed the importance of a durable identification-figure for the child's 
psychic development. Freud and Dann (31) described an "experiment in 
nature" in a report of experiences with six orphans, five of whom had never 
formed an attachment to a mother-figure. They were neither deficient, delin- 
quent, nor neurotic but had found an alternative placement for their libido 
in a high degree of mutual identification, such as has been known to occur 
in twins. Redl and Wineman (89) described the psychodynamics of delin- 
quent behavior in members of an experimental group of 10 boys in a resi- 
dential treatment program. Bettelheim (5) reported case-study data based 
on the residential treatment of emotionally disturbed children. A group of 
four separate projects established to promote the adjustment of school chil- 
dren has been made the subject of an evaluative report by a committee of 
psychiatrists (17). Mitchell (76) presented a composite summary of suc- 
cessful and unsuccessful experiences of a detached group worker in making 
contact with, gaining acceptance, and influencing the activities of teen-age 


gangs. 
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CHAPTER V 


The Auditorily and Speech Handicapped 


LOUIS M. DICARLO and WALTER W. AMSTER 


Durs the past decade, research in hearing and speech impairments has 
attained prodigious proportions. A good ideal of the impetus for this 
research was provided by the armed forces in the development of the Army 
and Navy rehabilitation programs for hearing and speech casualties. The 
Army and Navy provided funds and utilized key institutions and personnel 
in developing instrumentation, materials, and procedures for successful 
prosecution of their programs. Even after the conclusion of the war, the 
Army and Navy not only manifested continued interest in such research 
and service, but also made available to institutions and individuals the bulk 
of this research which formerly fell into restricted categories. Concom- 
itantly, educational and service agencies thruout the country expanded their 
facilities for exceptional children and adults (2, 4). Because of the ex- 
tremely large number of contributions appearing since the last review by 
Johnson and Gardner (69), selection could only include a limited number 
of these references. 

Some of these contributions cover wide areas of research themselves. The 
research of Davis (25), Licklider (81, 82), Miller (95, 96), von Békésy 
(141), and Wever (149) has penetrated the frontiers of psycho-acoustics, 
psychophysiology, and other audition phenomena to amazingly profound 
depths. Jacobson (66) reported the informational capacity of the human 
ear depended little on its dynamic range. He further considered methods of 
informational match to the ear, and calculated the average capacity of 
0.3 bit/sec. for an individual cochlear fiber. Davis (24) proposed that the 
Gabor Information Diagram approximated the characteristics of the human 
ear better than the wave-form or frequency-spectrum methods of representa- 
tion. Miller and others (97) compiled a two-volume bibliography in audi- 
tion covering approximately 5500 references. Bangs (7), Curry (22), 
Elliott (37), and Leutenegger (79) accumulated bibliographies in speech 
after laryngectomy, adolescent voice changes in males, stuttering, and 
aphasia, respectively. Weissberg (146) collected and classified extensive 
audio-visual materials on speech and hearing disorders. The trend to deal 
with hearing and speech impairments as mutually inclusive entities is 
represented by the redesignation of the American Speech Correction 
Association to the American Speech and Hearing Association in 1948, 
and also by the greater number of existing hearing and speech clinics and 


centers in 1953 (2): 


Basic Considerations 


Ever-increasing research has not only revealed necessary interrelation- 
ships between the different specialties but also has focused attention on the 
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developmental continuum. Barker (8), Di Carlo (29), Johnson (68), and 
Miller (95) have stressed that hearing and speech handicaps involve a 
failure to consummate the communicative process. Irwin (64) found in his 
research on infant speech development that velar and glottal sounds 
accounted for approximately 98 percent of the consonant sounds during the 
first months of infant life. These findings do not substantiate earlier bio- 
graphical speech-sound development data. At the end of two-and-one-half 
years the articulation profile closely approximated the adult profile. Irwin 
also reported (63) early development of plosives 
decreasing fricatives and increasing nas 
Irwin (65) evaluated a series of v 
feeblemindedness, intelligence, o 


and fricatives with 
al sounds with age. In addition, 
ariables—age, sex, race, sibling influence, 


ccupational status, institutionalism, and 
brain damage—affecting speech development in the infant and the young 


child. McCurry and Irwin (87) also indicated a future trend in the study 
of word approximations in the infant. The experimental procedures 
employed by Irwin and his workers have proved fruitful and reliable. 
McCarthy’s (86) comprehensive review in children's language develop- 
ment emphasized the social function of language interactions, Werne and 
Kaplan (148) analyzed protocols of 125 children in terms of correctness, 
conventionalization, signification, £rammatic structurization symboliza- 
tion, rigidity, and auto-critical behavior. They defined genetic levels 


dynamically, embracing principles of spiral development, analogous func- 
tioning, functional variability, and stability, 


Templin (140) reported partial result 
development and interrelationships of certain language skills. She employed 
a cross-sectional and modified longitudinal study. By two and meteli er 
three years, substantial development of articulation had occurred n chil- 
dren. Period of greatest growth occurs between two and one-half and í ig 
and one-half years but continues until eight years of age, By den e 
seven, 95 percent of the children acquire satisfactory atiedl 


data on comprehension and use-vocabulary for older age | 
other findings. 


These studies unequivocally manifest th 
ities operate in speech and language dev. 3 z i 
ables ime iiic e a inest apum Synthesis of these vari- 
guage interactions. Altho the area alon 
where lack of synthesis becomes critical 
deterrence of these variables under cert 
the establishment of the communicative 


s in her study concerned with the 


age of 
ation. Templin's 
evels differ from 


at many vari 


g the development 


€, nevertheless 
interfere with 


Differential Diagnosis 


The realization that hearing and speech impairments are qub single 
clinical or pathological conditions has culminated in the search for ne 
effective differentiating criteria and methodology, A range of etiological 
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factors may cause comprehension and communication disabilities. Carrell 
and Bangs (21) summarized symptomology, etiology, and treatment goals 
for children they designated as having idiopathic language retardation. 
Some children with apparent lack of speech and comprehension abilities 
possess two common characteristics: (a) failure to respond to auditory 
stimuli, and (b) failure to produce speech. Failure to respond to auditory 
stimuli or produce speech may precipitate incorrect diagnosis of deafness 
or what some examiners define as “congential aphasia.” Knapp and Gold 
(77) investigated the galvanic response as a method of diagnosis of hear- 
ing disorders. Bordley and Hardy (14) have refined the method and made 
extensive clinical application of it. Strauss and Lehtinen (135) reported 
research with perceptual-motor tests for differentiating exogenous brain- 
injured nonmotor-handicapped children from endogenous mentally 
retarded children and described a syndrome characterizing these children. 
They also established educational procedures for training them. McKay 
(89) observed the responses of deaf children on perceptual-motor tests 
employed by Strauss and Lehtinen (135). The deaf children performed 
superiorly to a matched sample of normal and mentally retarted children. 
The behavior of deaf children on these tests differed from that of the brain- 
injured children reported by Strauss and Lehtinen. Karlin and Strazzulla 
(75) reviewed speech and language problems of mentally deficient chil- 
dren. Their study included 50 children whom they classified into three 
groups on the basis of intelligence quotients. They investigated the develop- 
mental sequence, laterality, and speech and language problems. They 


reported these children exhibited a delay in developmental sequence more 


pronounced in higher intellectual functions including language, and also 
brought out relationships between degree of mental deficiency and handed- 
ness. Sugar (136) considered the diagnosis of “congenital aphasia” inade- 
quate and misleading and suggested elimination of this designation in 
favor of delayed or arrested speech development. He also proposed an 
anatomical and physiological approach as a more meaningful method of 
investigation. These studies reviewed as a whole contraindicate a trend 
towards labeling and indicate the need for extending research in this area. 
Nevertheless, enough information is available to the careful examiner to 
provide the matrix for more thoro examination and diagnosis. 


The Auditorily Handicapped 


Precise definition of the hearing-impaired individual has continued to 
e conflicting classifications. Silverman (130) suggested that the 
basis for confusion lay in the different frames of reference employed by 
the different investigators. He followed the broad classification recom- 
mended by the Committee on Nomenclature of the Conference of Executives 
of American Schools for the Deaf. They defined the deaf as one whose sense 
of hearing is nonfunctional for ordinary purposes of life, the hard of hear- 


provok 
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ing as one whose hearing, while defective, is functional with or without 
amplification. The terms “functional” and “ordinary purposes of life" rep- 
resent relative designations. Lewis (80) defined deafness in terms of degree 
of hearing loss. Zero to 20 decibels Tepresent no, or slight, hearing loss; 20 
to 40, hard of hearing; 40 to 70, partially deaf; 70 to 100, profoundly deaf. 
Neither classification can yet be accepted without relating the terms to 
some criteria of social adequacy. 


Incidence and Educational Provisions 


(2) reported for the 
» 1952, a total of 13,996 children in 78 public 
i United States. The oral method of 
5; nonoral, 1232; and combined, 
he number of group and individual 
ut. Most of these schools provided 
r more trades. Padden (109) listed 
aught in various Schools. The oral method 
thod for the 1878 Pupils of the nine public 
es not include numbers of group and in- 


instruction was used with 9341 pupil 
3398. Data for the aural method and t 
hearing aids in use were not clear-c 


1 96 county- 
pils, from a population 
dicate a little 


and city-school officers who reported 99,735 pu 
of 8,401,107 tested, with defective he 
better than 1 percent incidence. His q 
mately 0.22 percent of the child 
tion in a population of 4,845,884, and 1841, or a 
using individual hearing aids. Watson 
basis of different surveys that 125,0 "——— d p 
45 db or more required the hearing aids. The prevailing figures 
reported strongly emphasized need {f nsus. Thes: ^ 
ng impair; ivine 4 " 
tion in publie schools with: little or i Nr aida receiving instruc 


Pproximately 0.04. percent, 
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was isolated. Hopkins (55) further considered congenital deafness and 
other defects following German measles. She found many of the children of 
mothers contracting German measles in the first three months of pregnancy 
were born with deafness and other handicaps. Lobel (84) reported hearing 
loss due to nutritional deficiency. Jordan's (72) study indicated that allergy 
plays an important part either as a cause or contributing factor in deafness. 
Baron (9) dealt with vitamin therapy in the treatment of deafness and 
found it beneficial. Guild (47) reached the conclusion that previous ideas 
of the effect of nasopharyngeal lymphoid tissue on hearing and the effect 
of nasopharyngeal irradiation needed to be revised. Lierle (83) advocated 
more active otological follow-up participation. The trend these studies 
advocate is early diagnosis and treatment. 


Testing 

Ewing and Ewing (39) described a number of methods and materials 
for testing the hearing of young children. They investigated children's 
responses to sounds between birth and five years of age. They felt that chil- 
dren's responses to sound developed sequentially in four well-defined stages. 
Reflex responses appeared early but decreased with age, while voice became 
a better means of assessing children's hearing with experience and learning. 
Hirsh (54) presented much of the research on measurement of hearing 
during the last decade. Di Carlo and Gardner (32) investigated group pure- 
tone (modified form of the Massachusetts test) technic for testing large 
populations. Bordley and Hardy (14) have demonstrated the usefulness of 


PGSR audiometry with young children. 


Intelligence 


Measurement of the intelligence of deaf children still remains a con- 
troversial issue. Kirk and Perry (76) conducted a study comparing the 
Ontario and Nebraska tests for the deaf. They decided the Ontario to be the 
better test if the Binet examination has any relation to learning. They 
observed the Ontario consumed less time, was easier to handle and score, 
and cost less to administer. MacPherson and Lane (91) administered the 
Hiskey, Advanced Performance Scale, and Randall's Island Series for 
younger children. Their results revealed high reliability among the tests. 
Birch and Birch (12) used the Leiter International Performance Scale, 
performance portion of the Wechsler-Bellevue, and Draw-a-Man tests. The 
deaf made lower scores on the Leiter and Draw-a-Man tests. They suggested 
the use of the three tests together presented a more realistic profile of the 
children than any one alone. Oleron (108) administered the 1938 edition 
of the Raven's Progressive Matrices to 246 deaf subjects between 9 and 21 
. years of age. His results disclosed a marked inferiority and slower mental 
development for the deaf. Subjects who became deaf after five and six years 
of age were superior to those who were born congenitally deaf or acquired 
deafness before ages five and six. Residual hearing did not influence per- 
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formance markedly. Oleron proposed the view that deafness impairs capac- 
ity to use abstract forms of intellectual behavior. Oleron augmented his 
study with another inquiry (107) into the conceptual thinking of deaf chil- 
dren. Here, too, he also found the deaf inferior. His explanation for this 
poorer performance differed from Goldstein’s (45) concrete altitude or 
McAndrew’s (85) concept of rigidity. Oleron concluded that the difficulty 
resulted from retarded development rather than real incapacity. McKay 
(89) found deaf children inferior in conceptual behavior. Templin (139) 
was also interested in qualitative aspects of mental activity of the deaf 
child. She attempted to ascertain the effects upon reasoning of impaired 
hearing and residence in an institution, She tested the hypothesis that both 
hearing impairment and residence in an institution placed some restriction 
on the environment. She gave the Deutsche questions to measure causal 
explanation, the Long and Welch Test of Causal Reasoning and the Brody 
Non-Verbal Astract Reasoning Test to 624 normal and 303 children with 
defective hearing. Analysis of her data substantiated the hypothesis that an 
intrinsic factor of hearing-loss influenced reasoning unfavorably but 
rejected it for the extrinsic factor of residence in an institution. Research 
on the intelligence status of the deaf continues to produce conflicting points 


of view, but a definite trend appears to be operating in the dissatisfaction 
with existing tests and the quest for new ones. 


Preschool Training 


The introduction of better technics for earl 
raises the important question of preschool tr 
this problem considerable thought. The John 


provides correspondence courses to guide parents of deaf children in be- 


ginning the educative process. Clarke School for the Deaf accepts children 


four years old. New York State residential schools permit enrolment 
at age three. The California State Department of Education has pub- 


lished a booklet (16) containing important information about hard-of- 
hearing children. The University of Illinois Press has made available to 
parents of deaf children a publication (62) to help them begin early 
taining. igne (80) reported 76.3 percent partially and 41.3 percent 
profoundly deaf children trained at the hospital were able to and ublic 
schools; 15.7 percent partially deaf and 5.8 percent protonais deaf 
enn private schools; 8 percent partially deaf and 52.9 percent pro- 
foundly deai children were placed in residential schools for the deaf. 
Of 59 partially deaf and 75 a uhildcen mod ta dude 
quate teaching, 49.1 percent i 


y detection of hearing losses 
aining. Educators have given 
Tracy Clinic in Los Angeles 
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school training for children with impaired hearing have not been syn- 
thesized or reconciled. 


Educational Placement 


Di Carlo (28) outlined a multi-facet program for hearing-handicapped 
children within the framework of a public-school organization. O'Connor 
(106) discussed the placement of deaf and hard-of-hearing children in 
schools and classes for the deaf. O'Connor recognized the differential pro- 
grams required to meet the needs of these two groups, but he also recog- 
nized the possibility that children with seriously impaired hearing may 
function in public schools if adequate educational differentials are pro- 
vided in an integrated curriculum. Stevenson (134) considered the prob- 
lem of placement but believed schools and classes for the deaf better 
met and served the needs of these groups. Fiedler (42) presented a “point 
of view of the Vassar staff.” Eleven hearing-handicapped children and 
their parents underwent a four-week implementation program at the Vas- 
sar Institute for Family and Community Living. The presentation sub- 
mits traditional methodology to serious scrutiny. Nevertheless, use of 
terminology, number of subjects, and limited period of implementation 
render generalizations very tenuous. MacPherson (90) examined the status 
of mentally-deficient, hearing-handicapped individuals. Educational place- 
ment presents a difficult task. MacPherson observed that instructional 
facilities for them might be expanded and that teachers handling these 
individuals be trained in both the education of the deaf and mentally 


deficient. 


Communication Skills 


Speech Perception. The trend today in the education of hearing-im- 
paired individuals provides for teaching all the linguistic skills as com- 
munication tools. Carhart (18) studied the contribution of certain 
frequencies to speech intelligibility. His research indicated that the three 
critical frequencies for intelligibility included 512, 1024, and 2048 cycles. 
The subjects had developed speech and language. Whether these data are 
equally applicable to congenitally deaf children needs to be tested. Hud- 
gins (58), Numbers and Hudgins (105), and Quick (119) explored 
speech perception of deaf children. These investigators compiled several 
lists from the PB lists to test speech perception of pupils at Clarke School. 
Most of the subjects increased their intelligibility scores when listening 
and watching simultaneously. Ewing’s results (38) are in essential agree- 
ment with these. Consideration of the sense modalities as band-widths 
and hearing-loss as comprising possible noise levels in the framework 
of information theory may prove valuable, altho the problems of storage 
and memory may still resist formulation. 
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Speech. Carr (19) augmented Irwin's (63, 64, 65) work in an in- 
quiry into the spontaneous speech sounds of deaf children. Classification 
of sound schema used in teaching speech to deaf children did not embrace 
the sequential development of their Spontaneous sounds. Hudgins (60) 
continued to emphasize that the acquisition of intelligible speech by deaf 
children must begin with basic breath control and voice production; that 
the establishment of adequate speech-breathing coordinations precede 
speech; that modern hearing aids may prove helpful in attainment of 
better speech by the deaf. Magner (92) contributed methodology and 
materials for teaching beginning speech. Peterson (113) investigated 
acoustical gestures in the speech of deaf children, and Potter, Kopp, and 
Green (116) offered “visible speech" as a possible aid in the teaching 
of speech. 


Hearing Aids and Auditory Training 


The impact of the modern hearing aid has challenged both educators 
and research workers. Davis and others (26) completed an important 
experimental study of design objectives of hearing aids, Silverman. and 
Harrison (131) submitted a progress report on the Nationa] Research 
Council group hearing-aid project, while Hudgins (57) discussed hear- 
ing-aid equipment in schools for the deaf. Carhart (17), Johnson (67) 
Waterman (142), Weaver (144), and Wedenberg (145) presented ra 
tionales, materials, methodology, and results for auditory training. Weaver 
(144) and Wedenberg (145) cited gains made by children thru auditory 
training, Waterman (142) advocated early auditory training but con- 
sidered electrical hearing aids without compression amplification dan- 
gerous for children, Hudgin’s (59) Progress report of auditory-training 
experimentation at Clarke School su Is 


i ggested that auditory 
promise when systematically and consistently presented. 


Speechreading. Reid (122) examined relationshi 
and other skills in an attempt to obtain some quantitative measurements. 


She concluded lipreading ability could not be quantitatively measured nor 
could proficiency in it þe predicted from length of tr 


advocated teaching speechreadi 


training holds 


ps between lipreading 
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Di Carlo (30) suggested language instruction for deaf children must be 
a posteriori as well as a priori. Instruction should be functional, adapted 
to emerging needs, spontaneous, and oriented toward providing a feeling 
for language as communication. 

Pugh (117) appraised the silent-reading abilities of hearing-handi- 
capped children. While she found retardation, she believed that these 
children’s silent-reading ability could be substantially increased. Bennett 
(10) and Numbers (104) postulated reading success for deaf children 
contingent on the establishment of reading as a pleasurable process, 
vocabulary and grammar development, and the choice of stimulating 
and properly graded materials. 


Vocational Services and Adjustment 


Lavos and Jones (78) studied records of 56 workers in industry during 
the war. They generally concluded that the deaf made average or better 
records than normals. Williams (150) observed the establishment of more 
eficient cooperation between schools and rehabilitation agencies. Shortley 
(129) reported services offered by state-federal programs for vocational 
rehabilitation for the deaf and hard-of-hearing. A definite trend exhibited 
by this activity reveals a growing concern of cooperating agencies to provide 
satisfactory job training and placement for individuals with hearing impair- 


ments. 


Personality 


al and the evaluation of the personality structure of hearing- 
handicapped individuals present no unequivocal profile. Judgments con- 
cerning their personality configuration range from normal to psychotic 
(29). Heider (51) investigated and reported the social behavior of deaf 
and nondeaf children in an experimental play-situation. Deaf children 
played on equal terms with each other while one of the pair of hearing 
children tended to dominate. The hearing used language to control the 
situation while the social environment for the deaf was less sharply 
oriented. Heider (50) observed that adjustment problems of the deaf in- 
volve the self-concept. McAndrew (85) studied the responses of the deaf 
to a task and found definite rigidity and an inability to alter nongoal 
attainment behavior. Altable (1) administered and interpreted Ror- 
schach protocols of 45 deaf-mutes. Their responses reflected color and shad- 
ing shock, inferiority and sexual complexes, lack of precision with rigidity 
of thinking, absence of plan and order, and failure to exercise intel- 
lectual control over eflective impulses. Di Carlo and Dolphin (31) con- 
cluded that psychological data c. social and personality development of 
children with impaired hearing was inconclusive. They suggested re- 
search requires better criteria, instruments, controls, and technics, and 


Apprais 
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that a frame of reference be established which will permit insight into 
the psychodynamics of hearing-loss and the interaction of hearing-loss 
and personality development. 


The Speech Handicapped 


Incidence 


Johnson and Gardner (69) reported an incidence of approximately 10 
percent or 3.5 million children with speech handicaps. A later estimate 
(4) indicated an incidence of 5 percent for children between the ages 
of 5 and 21. An additional 5 percent were considered to have relatively 
minor speech and voice problems, These estimates were based on a school 
population of 40 million children, The report classified the incidences in 
the following manner: functional articulatory impairment 3 percent, or 
1,200,000 children; stuttering 0.7 percent, 280,000; voice 0.2 percent, 
80,000; cleft palate 0.1 percent, 40,000; cerebral palsy 0.2 percent, 
80,000; retarded speech development 0.3 percent, 120,000; impaired 
hearing (with speech difficulty) 0.5 percent, 200,000. 


Functional Articulatory Impairment 


Sayler (124) discovered in testing 1998 children from Grades VII thru 
XII that the mean number of articulatory errors decreased 
grade progression. Distortion errors predominated. Mase (93) matched 
53 fifth- and sixth-grade boys with articulatory difficulties with a control 
group judged as having normal articulation. He studied auditory acuity 
auditory memory span, coordinations of muscles controlling articulation 
and gross musculature, sense of rhythm and tonal memory, and auditor 
articulatory discrimination, He found that none of the variables d 
diflerentiated the two groups. He suggested further study of rapidity of 
lip movement and auditory acuity. Reid (121) used 38 child with 
articulatory deviations and a control group of 4] " 
the relationship of a series of developmental fact 
culatory impairment and their effect inas 
Speech-sound discrimination was the 


slightly with 


mands before maturation of speech skills is co 


Hansen (48) investigated speech-sound discrimination phenomena in 


ulatory errors. He employed a variety 


: 9 significant differences among groups. 
Speech therapy did not increase auditory discrimination significantly. 
Fairbanks and Spriestersbach (41) "investigated the rate of movement of 
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oral structures. Their subjects included 60 young adults, 30 females and 
30 males, who were classified on the basis of superior and inferior con- 
sonant articulation. They found small differences between groups except- 
ing for the rapidity of lip movement, which was more rapid for the su- 
perior male speakers. This finding on an adult population agrees with 
Mase’s (93) results on a children’s sample. Another possible etiological 
factor in the development of articulatory handicaps is the child-parent 
interpersonal relationship. Wood (155) was interested in the personality 
adjustment of parents of children who had articulatory difficulty. He 
concluded a relationship existed between the articulatory difficulties of 
children and the parents’ maladjustment. The maladjustments were ma- 
ternally centered, but the children of the mothers who received counseling 
made greatest improvement in articulation during therapy. Henrikson 
(52) considered the validity of Wood's use of a scale to measure improve- 
ment in articulation based on the assumption that sounds occurring in 
children's speech are distributed with equal frequencies in their possible 
is research disclosed no justification for this concept. 

(132) summarized a series of studies con- 
cerned with speech-sound discrimination and the inconsistency-consis- 
tency factor in misarticulation for children in kindergarten thru Grade 
VI. Their analysis revealed that children tended to be more inconsistent 
than consistent in their misarticulation of the r and s sounds, but ex- 
hibited greater inconsistency of misarticulation for the production of the 
r sound. The s and r sounds were more easily and more often correctly 
produced in blends than in the single. An implication of this research 
led to the concept that correctness of articulation in a particular phonetic 
context might be related to better discriminatory ability in that context. 
The greatest correlation existed between the omission type of error and 
discrimination. The trend indicated by these studies reveals the need for 
diagnostic and therapeutic procedures based on a consideration of speech- 
sound discrimination in specific phonetic contexts. and more detailed 
sts should be utilized in determining the inconsistency-consistency re- 
lationships. Johnson, Darley, and Spriestersbach (70) have contributed 
a manual for implementary testing, diagnosis, and prognosis of speech 
and hearing disorders. Baccus and Beasley (6) presented a framework 
for group therapy stressing the beneficial effects of group interaction, 
nonsegregation on the basis of speech symptoms, and retraining of speech 
impairments within the framework of the communication act. Johnson 
and others (71) prepared a publication capable of wide application, not 
only in public-school classroom situations, but also basic to others con- 


cerned with the speech-and hearing-handicapped. 


positions. H 
Spriestersbach and Curtis 


te: 


Voice 
Curry (22) summarized pertinent research dealing with adolescent 
voice change. Adolescents tended to lose control of voice with accompany- 
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ing voice “breaks” approximately an octave in extent. Huskiness and 
other accompanying symptoms precede voice change. These changes were 
found to occur at a mean chronological age of 14 years. The relationship 
of voice change to pubic development and various skeletal measurements 
has been considered. Fairbanks (40) investigated preadolescent voice 
phenomena of seven- and eight-year-old boys and girls. Acoustic analysis 
of recorded primary-level reading passages showed voice breaks similar 
to those reported for the adolescent male groups (22) for all sex-age 
groups in Fairbank’s inquiry. In addition, he found that for the 12 pitch 
characteristics studied, the sex-age groups were random samples from the 
same population. He suggested that this lype of experimentation be con- 
tinued at successive age levels thruout childhood. 

McDonald and Baker (88) reviewed a series of studies which employed 
acoustic, anatomical, and X-ray technics dealing with the characteristics 
of nasality. They concluded that “nasality-free” speech is possible of pro- 
duction without complete velo-pharyngeal closure. Williamson’s (151) 
report on the diagnosis and treatment of 84 individuals with nasality 
substantiated this concept clinically. In less than 5 percent of the persons, 
velar-occlusion exercises were recommended. He found the following fac- 
tors existing among his subjects: poor breath control, chest and throat 
tension, tense jaw and limited oral cavity, and high back position of 
tongue. Peacher (110) found vocal abuse to be the primary etiological 
and perpetuating factor for 16 adults with contact ulcers of the larynx 
een tension of the body and speech musculature, improper pitch level 
re qual were an eat, epee pea and yee 
effective and traindi " ae LA 0EY. Vocal restraining proved 

contraindicated surgery, Williamson (152) eliminated hoarse- 
ness thru voice training in the majority of his g 7 


roup displayi imi 
Symptopathology without organic pathology, Danean, (aa) dine ete 
the Bell Adjustment Inventory to a group of 23 individuals with hoarse 
or harsh voice quality and a control group with normal voice production 
The Scores of ten of the experimental group and three of th : trol 
group indicated unsatisfactory home adjustment She s 
group therapy stressing i 


oF gro l 8 a mental hygiene approac i 
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controlled conditions 
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cording to the duration factor, and also the inclusion of concomitant 
physical measurements. Several investigators (74, 88, 128, 152) have in- 
dicated dissatisfaction with the existing lack of agreement on classification 
of voice disorders. Establishment of a widely acceptable classification 
system should prove beneficial in further research. 


Stuttering 


Recent research continues to display interest in the psycho-dynamics 
of stuttering behavior and a decreasing concern with hereditary and 
physiological factors (13, 68, 98, 153). Nelson, Hunter, and Walter (101) 
studied the incidence of stuttering among 69 pairs of identical and 131 
pairs of nonidentical twins. They found stuttering occurring in 10 of the 
identical pairs and in 30 of the nonidentical pairs. In 28 of the 30 non- 
identical pairs, only one member of the pair stuttered, but of the 10 
identical pairs both members of 9 sets stuttered. On the basis of these 
findings they postulated a possible hereditary influence. The criteria for 
diagnosis of stuttering become important for this type of evaluation, Hill 
(53) evaluated a series of studies dealing with the supposedly physio- 
logical and etiological factors of stuttering. On the basis of his analysis 
he could not postulate a unique set of physiological variables responsible 
for stuttering behavior. In this same report he reiterated his conclusions 
concerning the influence of bio-chemical factors on stuttering. On the 
basis of his investigation he could not attribute causal relationship to any 
special bio-chemical factors. 
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evaluated the physical, intellectual, educational, and speech status of 50 
children with cerebral palsy. He reported that the spastic group exhibited 
the least amount of speech disturbances; that all his athetoid subjects and 
80 percent of the ataxic group presented involvement of respiration. Cy- 
preansen (23) investigated the breathing and speech coordinations and 
judged intelligibility of 25 normal and 25 cerebral palsied children with 
speech impairments matched on the basis of age, sex, and intelligence. 
The children who obtained higher intelligibility scores performed breathing 
and speech coordinations closely resembling those of the normal speakers. 
Hyman (61) and Rutherford (123) studied the speech performance of 
children with cerebral palsy. The results of their studies indicated the 
necessity for different therapy programs for the different groups. Bijou 
and Werner (11) found brain-injured mentally deficient children superior 
to nonbrain-injured mentally deficient children in range of words correctly 
defined, quality of definitions, modes of expression, and completeness of 
meanings. The trend today includes expansion of research into many 
pects of the cerebral palsied child's behavior. Much remains to be le 
and integrated into an effective program of rehabilit 


as- 


arned 
ation. 


Aphasia 


Recent investigations have led to questioning the propriety of the term 
"congenital aphasia" as a classification for speech and linguistic disorders 
resulting from brain injury. Nielsen (103) considered the eomplexity of the 
syndrome and recognized the various involvements as differentiating be- 
tween levels of disabilities. He did not believe brain injury to children 
under age five resulted in aphasia. Children from five to 10 suffered little 
language impairment; after age 10 the disabilities increased with age and 
severity of injury. Sugar, Chusid, and French ( 137) reported the existence 
of a second motor cortex in the monkey. Penfield and Rasmussen ü 11) 
employing electrodes on human cerebral cortices, discovered a number 
of other places besides the frontal lobe which would cause speech arrest 
when electrically stimulated. Penfield and Welch (112) described the func- 
redis supplementary motor area of the cerebral cortex. These con- 
Mri idm dee of the designation “congenital 
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aphasia, global aphasia, agnosia, apraxia. Schuell (125) investigated the 
significance and retraining technic for residual auditory disability (percep- 
tive) which persisted even tho the individual was not diagnosed as having 
receptive aphasia or auditory agnosia. She developed a program for re- 
auditorization training. The necessity for this approach was revealed when 
the dysphasic subjects were unable to reproduce auditory stimuli beyond a 
very simple level. 

Review of the research compels awareness of the diversification and com- 
plexities involved in the total rehabilitation of individuals with hearing and 
speech impairments. The research also emphasizes the continued need for 
the cooperation and interaction of the specialties, and the urgent need for 
training competent therapists to serve the handicapped. Development of 
satisfactory communication depends upon adequate hearing and speech. 
Factors that impair hearing and speech disrupt the efficient acquisition 
of linguistic skills, including reading and other related language activities. 
Limited communication avenues impose serious restrictions on the intel- 
lectual, psychological, and social mobility of the individual and jeopardize 
the formulation of adequate personality structure. 
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CHAPTER VI 
The Visually Handicapped 


LEE MEYERSON 


Tue literature on visual impairments has been treated extensively by re- 
viewers and bibliographers. Ingram’s (50) 1941 review of the field was the 
last to appear in this journal, but readily available summaries and inter- 
pretations by others have appeared elsewhere (3, 17, 40, 64, 66, 85, 103). 
The present review, therefore, has been planned largely as a critical exam- 
ination of selected problems. A number of references to general works 
and to current sources have been included, however. 


General Works 


Hathaway (39) published a new edition of her useful discussion of prob- 
lems and procedures in educating the partially-secing child. Her recom- 
mendations appear to reflect wide experience. Few of the recommendations 
are supported by evidence, however, and their validity is unknown. Galis- 
dorfer’s bibliography (34) is a useful guide to additional literature of in- 
formed opinion. Two compilations of books in large print (33, 71) are of 
value to teachers and administrators of classes for the partially secing, 
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Lord (62) compiled a useful guide to the sources of indexing and ab- 
stracting services of current literature on vision and blindness, and he il- 
lustrated the overlap in coverage among them. 


Correctable or Partially Correctable Impairments of Vision 


Bender and others (7) made detailed case studies of 124 Dartmouth 
college students who had mild physiological visual impairments. Twenty- 
nine percent of these were rated by opthalmologists as having no visual 
handicap, while the remainder were considered to have small to great 
handicaps. It could not be demonstrated that the visual condition played 
any part in the academic aptitude, academic achievement, personality, or 
motivational pattern of the individual at the time the study was made. 
No relationship between either the kind or the degree of impairment 
and any educational or psychological variable appeared. Moreover, among 
those subjects whose visual impairments were corrected while in college, 
there were no changes in behavior that could be attributed to the visual 
correction. The correction of a mild visual defect added to the individual's 
comfort, but there was no evidence that it produced changes in person- 
ality, motivation, or achievement. Visual measurements did not offer an 
adequate basis for predicting behavior. These conclusions were carefully 
limited by the investigators to the highly selected, very mildly handicapped 
college students who were studied. The possible influence of visual impair- 
ment upon the formation of personality was not investigated. 

Mull (78) used the Bernreuter Personality Inventory to investigate the 
relationship between myopia and introversion in 100 Sweet Briar College 
students. Forty-seven subjects had normal vision while the degree of im- 
pairment in 53 myopes ranged from 20/40 to 20/800. According to the 
Bernreuter Introversion Scale norms, 74 percent of the myopes and 83 per- 
cent of the normal-visioned were extraverted. The difference between mean 
scores of the two groups was not significant. The correlation between 
degree of myopia and degree of introversion was minus .09, while the cor- 
relation between number of years glasses had been worn and degree of 
introversion was plus .08. 

The results of these two investigations are consistent with studies re- 
ported previous to 1941. Visual defects, of course, should be corrected 
where necessary; but, with the possible exception of reading skills, there 
is no convincing evidence that “normal variations” in vision are directly 
related to any educational or psychological variable. The burden of proof 
now lies upon those who disagree. 


Partial Vision 


Excellent investigations of medical physiological, and optical aspects 
of severely impaired vision have been made. Educational research litera- 
ture, however, is conspicuous by its near absence. 
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they were incapable of learning it. The aural mechanism involved in the 
perception of obstacles by the blind, therefore, is audition, and it is not 
the stimulation of the surfaces of the external ears. Auditory stimulation 
alone is both a necessary and a sufficient condition for the perception 
of obstacles by the blind (99). (c) Ten deaf subjects tested did not have 
obstacle perception and were incapable of learning it (98). (d) At speeds 
of normal walking, the perception of auditory frequencies of approximately 
10,000 cycles-per-second and above is necessary for obstacle perception; 
the perception of frequencies below 9000 cycles is insufficient. It is the 
change in pitch perceived as a person approaches an obstacle that is re- 
sponsible for its nonvisual perception; changes in loudness are unnecessary 
and insufficient (18). (e) Among all of the 34 totally blind students at the 
Texas State School for the Blind, 79 percent possessed “obstacle sense" 
and 21 percent did not. There were large individual diflerences in ability to 
perceive obstacles at a distance, but all subjects who possessed “obstacle 
sense" were remarkably similar in their ability to perceive obstacles close at 
hand (100). (f) If hearing is adequate, obstacle perception can be learned 
by blind individuals who do not have it and also by blindfolded-sighted 
persons (51, 88, 100). 

These experiments have been criticized on several grounds by Jerome 
and Proshansky (51). They pointed out that the initial experimental de- 
sign (88) did not allow for randomized control trials in which no obstacle 
was present, This methodological error was corrected in subsequent ex- 
perimentation, however, and Jerome and Proshansky’s own data (51) 
appear to substantiate the earlier work. Another obje li i 
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plished when well-trained investigators make a determined attack upon a 
critical problem. The encouraging but unfinished war-sponsored research 
on the development of travel-aids and other devices for the blind (105) is 
similarly deserving of high praise and respect. It is clear that much more 
can be accomplished both in this area and in solving other kinds of educa- 
tional and psychological problems by the timely support of able investi- 
gators. 


Personality Investigations 


Barker and others (3) reviewed 14 studies of the visually handicapped 
in which a personality inventory was a major tool. Eight of these investiga- 
tions were made since 1941 (4, 10, 19, 38, 47, 48, 76, 87). and more are in 
preparation (82). The findings of these personality inventory investigations 
need not be repeated, for their confusing and conflicting results cannot be 
generalized beyond the specific population that was studied. 

It is important to emphasize, especially for graduate students who often 
find a personality inventory a royal road to a degree, that the inventory- 
based portions of these investigations have contributed almost nothing to 
our knowledge. In each of them we find three or more of the following 
errors: (a) selection of inventory of unproved validity. (b) inventory items 
that are of different significance for blind subjects than seeing-subjects, (c) 
experimental subjects unrepresentative of a larger population, (d) inade- 
quate control group, (c) blindness not isolated from other variables, (f) 
methodology for blind subjects different from methodolgy used with seeing- 
subjects, (g) statistical or other errors in the treatment of data, and (h) 
data not adequate for independent evaluation. 

One universal error, the presence of items of differing interpretive sig- 
nificance, cannot be stressed too strongly. The conditions of life for blind 
children living in residential schools are markedly different from the condi- 
tions which exist for seeing-children living in their own homes. The blind 
children are both restricted by the regulations of the institution and pro- 
tected from competition with the seeing. The meaning of their responses 
cannot be evaluated in terms of norms compiled for noninstitutionalized 
seeing-children. Consider some items from the California Test of Person- 
ality (91), a frequently used inventory (38, 48, 87). An institutionalized 
blind child who agrees that he finds it “hard to keep from being bossed by 
people" may be reflecting the realities of institutional life; he is not reveal- 
ing his “self-reliance.” Similarly, such a child who says he finds it “difficult 
to associate with the opposite sex” is not necessarily showing “withdrawal 
tendencies.” Other items not associated with institutionalization are also 
important. A blind child who cannot distinguish a one-dollar bill from a 
twenty-dollar bill is well in touch with reality if he feels that he is “not 
very good at handling money”; he is not revealing anything about his 
“sense of personal worth.” It is clear, too, that the presence or absence of 
“annoying eyestrain” in a vistally handicapped child is not a measure of 
“nervous symptoms.” The Californie Test of Personality is no worse in this 
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respect than others. Similar items whose interpretive meaning is different 
for the child with impaired vision than for the normally seeing child appear 
in every personality inventory examined by the present writer. 


Social Maturity 


Maxfield and Fjeld (72) reported that the mean social quotient on the 
Vineland Social Maturity Scale of 92 visually handicapped children was 
$5.52-29.3, with a range from 26 to 163. Visually handicapped children 
appeared to master social-competence items from a fraction of a year to as 
much as a year and one-half later than normally seeing children. 

Inasmuch as the subjects of this investigation differed so greatly in age, 
race, intelligence, degree of vision, freedom from other handicaps, and 
institutionalization, it is not possible to generalize the findings to the uni- 
verse of the visually handicapped. The social quotient (SQ) reported is 
about 20 points higher in mean and in standard deviation than earlier 
social maturity studies of the blind, but it is in general agreement with a 
bar graph presented by Hayes (42) showing that 300 “babies,” half of 
whom were blind from retrolental fibroplasia, obtained a mean SQ of 
80.82-26.4. on the Max field-F jeld Adaptation of the Vineland Scale. 

Of greater importance is the fact that Maxfield and Fjeld made an item 
analysis of their findings and developed a revised sc 
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or parental overprotection had detrimental effects. The great majority of 
mothers interviewed showed well-defined conflicts in their attitudes and 
relationships to their blind child, and nearly all gave the impression of 
bewilderment and frustration. Sommers believed these conflicts arose from 
feelings of guilt. Nevertheless, good adjustment in the blind subjects was 
invariably related to accepting parental attitudes. Maladjustment in the 
child did not appear to arise from blindness itself but from differentiating 
social attitudes, especially on the part of the parents. Maladjustment in the 
parent was related to psychological make-up, marital relationships, and 
own adjustment to life. 

This important study has been deservedly praised by almost all reviewers, 
including the present writer (3). It must be cautioned, however, that altho 
the argument is plausible and a fine beginning has been made, the conclu- 
sions have not been proved. The sources of maladjustment in blind adoles- 
cents cannot be said to have been found. This is still an open question that 
requires additional research of similar high quality. 

Some areas of uncertainty may be indicated. The subjects were reason- 
ably well described, altho it is not clear that all of them met the stated selec- 
tion-criteria. Among the 50 parents, a volunteer group who may have had 
different characteristics from the nonvolunteers, 28 were rated as poor or 
destitute; none were wealthy. Twenty-two families were rated as having 
little or no cultural or educational interests. This does not sound like a 
normal population. It would be a significant and revealing finding if 
parents of the blind generally were demonstrated to fall in the depressed 
socio-economic position occupied by this sample. The representativeness of 
the experimental group, therefore, is open to question. 

More serious in an interview study of this sort are the ratings of behavior 
which the reader must accept or reject according to his faith in the clinical 
judgment of the investigator. Case data are notoriously difficult to handle 
concisely. However, if it is possible to classify, it should also be possible 
to define the criteria upon which the classification is based and to state the 
distribution. The investigator did not always do this. 

In assigning the psychological meaning of the child's blindness to the 
parents, Sommers stated that there were four major categories: (a) blind- 
ness as a symbol of punishment, (b) fear of being suspected of having a 
social disease, (c) feelings of guilt due to transgression of the moral or 
social code or to negligence, and (d) blindness in a child as a personal 
disgrace to the parents. No criteria or distribution are given for these judg- 
ments. The author does offer brief excerpts from interviews, but it is not 
always clear that these quotations have the meaning assigned to them. Fear 
of being suspected of having a social disease is not evident in the following 
quotation: “We cannot understand why she was born this way. We are all 
healthy and normal. There is no record of physical defect in our family.” 
An extensive history of the same case given later reveals that the parent 
was speculating about the influence of drugs and emotional upset during 
pregnancy. It is also open to questicn that all attitudes expressed by the 
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parents were encompassed by the fourfold classificatory scheme given. The 
fact that six parents were later rated as showing “utter” acceptance and 11 
parents “clear” acceptance of their blind children indicates that blindness 
may also have less negative meanings than those reported. 

The substance of the study was the conclusion that the adjustment of the 
blind adolescent is directly related to the attitude of the parent, but the 
statistical data do not appear to support this conclusion. The value of this 
study may be found in the penetrating, skilfully marshalled qualitative data 
and in the theoretical arguments that are presented. Perhaps this is as it 
should be at the present stage of our knowledge. The statistical method is 
only a tool. In the absence of theoretical and conceptual clarity, it will not 
transform ignorance into knowledge. From a practical standpoint, it is 
evident that Sommers’ work has provided ample justification for educa- 
tional programs with parents of the blind. It is ten years since her study was 
completed, however. Additional studies along similar lines are urgently 
needed. 


Experimental Studies 


In a theoretically sophisticated study of high quality, McAndrew (69) 
tested the hypothesis that psychological rigidity is a function of isolation 
from the objective environment. Inasmuch as blindness is believed to limit 
contact with and control over the environment (65), McAndrew hypothe- 
sized that blind children would show greater psychological rigidity than 
seeing-children on tests of satiation. lev and restructuring 
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authors tabulated the number of times a subject showed ten kinds of 
behavior such as flushing, rapid and uneven respiration, sighing, trembling 
and biting tongue or lips. The X? test was then applied to the total number 
of such responses for each group. with the variable sample-scores of the 
sighted and blindfolded groups treated as constants from which to derive 
the theoretically expected scores for the blind. This procedure results in 
error (70). More serious, however, is the apparent violation of the basic 
requirement of the X? test that categories be independent. Many of the 
physiological indices used would appear to be closely related. The proce- 
dure used may be compared to the administration of Form A of an intel- 
ligence test to a group of boys and girls. finding the sex difference not 
statistically significant, and then administering Forms B, C. D... . X, sum- 
ming the results and concluding that there was a real difference! 

Methodologically, the authors state that altho the blind were drawn from 
two separate schools, they were homogeneous in their reactions to frustra- 
tion. Inspection of the original data (52), however, shows that on the two 
most divergent items, the blind in School A showed “flushing” 12 times 
and the blind in School B just once, while “smiling or frowning” behavior 
appeared once among the subjects of School A and 15 times in the subjects 
of School B. Such divergencies do not enhance our confidence in the valid- 
ity of the conclusions. On theoretical grounds, it is reasonable to believe 
that what was tested here was not the reactions of the blind to frustration 
but the “newness” of the psychological situation for the subjects (3). 
Meyerson and Trent, in an unpublished study, tested this hypothesis. They 
found the differences between blindfolded and nonblindfolded seeing- 
adolescents in physiological reactions to frustration were statistically signi- 
ficant at the 1-percent level of confidence. These data support the view that 
blindness was not the critical variable. 

A third experimental contribution of great significance was made by 
Brieland (10) in his study of the speech of the blind. Part of the folklore 
of blindness is the belief that the blind have poorer speech than the seeing. 
Older studies which purported to show that 50 percent of blind children had 
speech defects are still quoted in the literature (94). It is not generally 
known that such studies listed items like “psychotic tendency” and “nega- 
tively suggestible personality” as speech defects. 

Brieland made the first methodologically adequate study of this impor- 
tant problem. He matched 64 congenitally blind adolescents individually 
with normally seeing subjects on the basis of age, sex. socio-economic status, 
and rural or urban residence. Each subject, wearing dark glasses so that 
judges had no visual cue to ocular conditions, told a memorized story while 
his performance was recorded on movie film and on high fidelity voice 
recorders. Voices and movies were presented separately to 10 university 
teachers of speech, who rated each subject on seven variables and also 
made a judgment as to whether the subject was blind. The results showed 
there were no significant differences between blind and sighted samples in 
vocal effectiveness, vocal variety, or use of loudness. The blind were judged 
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superior in pitch modulation, while the sighted received higher ratings on 
use of bodily action, lip movements, and rapidity of speech. These differ- 
ences were significant at the 2-percent confidence level, or better. The judges 
were unable, on the basis of vocal cues alone, to differentiate blind from 
sighted subjects with better than chance results. 

These conclusions are at variance with previously reported research 
and with the opinions of experts. It would seem important that a replication 
be done promptly with other samples of subjects in other parts of the coun- 
try. Institutionalization, which may affect either feelings or opportunity 
to engage in free bodily movement, should be controlled. 


A Canon for Experimenters and Evaluators 


No doubt it is apparent at this point that research data are not self-inter- 
preting. Not only in visual-impairment studies but also in the entire field of 
somatopsychological investigations there is an imperative need for the fol- 
lowing canon, or working rule, to be followed in scientific research: Phere 
a difference is found between disabled and nondisabled samples, the differ- 
ence may not be interpreted as due to the disability if 
significant variables were not controlled. If such ac 
consistently, it would probably be as beneficial 
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Summary and Prospect 


Blindness is a condition that has a special affinity for individuals who 
are born “too soon” and live “too long.” The amazing strides of modern 
medicine in saving and prolonging life have resulted in an increasing num- 
ber and incidence or individuals with impaired vision (2, 11, 89, 104). This 
is a challenge of tremendous import to education. 

Correctable Defects. The search for adequate mass-vision testing proce- 
dures continues, but agreement on best methods has not been reached (86). 
Purely educational research has attracted few investigators. 

Partial Vision. Some data on standards for teachers of the partially 
seeing (102) and current practices in sight-conservation classes (46) are 
available. Educational and psychological data are generally lacking. 

Blindness. Major gains have been achieved, notably in clarifying the 
nature of “facial vision” and to a lesser degree in understanding the dy- 
namics of personality and adjustment in the blind. Well-designed studies by 
competent, mature investigators appear to be increasing in frequency. 

There is less cause for satisfaction in the continuing tabulations of 
opinion (13) when they do not lead to solution-oriented research. There 
is cause for impatience at the slowness of investigators to exploit more 
fully the values of animal (49), change (74), ecological, longitudinal, 
and other kinds of experimentation that have proved fruitful in the social 
sciences; and there is cause for alarm at the poverty of research con- 
cerned with educational problems, particularly for the new population of 
children who are blind from retrolental fibroplasia who may have different 
characteristics from the blind subjects who have contributed to our present 
knowledge. 

The future outlook is encouraging (82), however, and if investigators 
rigorously apply the canon for scientific work in this field, there will come 
a period more fruitful than any we have yet seen. 
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CHAPTER VII 
The Orthopedically Handicapped 


MERRILL T. HOLLINSHEAD 


Tue use of the term orthopedic in this review of the literature will be 
restricted to conditions of bone and muscle deviation affecting upper and 
lower extremity functions. Descriptions of related physical conditions such 
as brain injury without motor involvement, cardiopathic disability, and 
nutritional disorders will not be included in the summaries which follow. 

Three research trends may be noted in the literature on the ortho- 
pedically handicapped during the period from 1941 to the present: (a) 
a tendency to restrict investigations to fairly well-defined homogeneous 
groups of subjects, rather than studying general orthopedic populations; 
(b) an upsurge of interest in the cerebral palsied; and (c) an attempt 
to relate research projects to a frame of reference based upon psychological 
theory. This latter trend suggests that future reviews may list fewer con- 
tributions of a minor sort, and that major research undertakings which 


make use of more sophisticated methods of sampling and analysis will 


provide a reliable body of information concerning the effects of orthopedic 
disability. 


The Meaning of Orthopedic Disability 
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attitudes and the negative values which are frequently placed upon handi- 
capping conditions. Lavos (59) surveyed what he described as unfounded 
objections to hiring handicapped individuals. He interpreted such objec- 
tions as indicating that employers sometimes seek to rationalize their deep- 
seated rejection of disabled persons. 

Barker and Wright (3) analyzed two important characteristics of the 
social psychological situation of handicapped individuals in connection 
with problems of rehabilitation. They indicated that society’s devaluation 
of the impaired individual and his uncertainty and insecurity offer im- 
portant barriers to be overcome by the counselor. Dreikurs (31) set forth 
the Adlerian position with respect to the meaning of physical disability, 
and illustrated the operation of compensation for inferiority in cases of 
crippled children known to him at the Illinois Children’s Hospital School. 
Barker and others (4) listed 20 mechanisms or explanatory concepts which 
have been used by clinicians and research workers in their interpretations 
of the problems of handicapped individuals; many of these theoretical con- 
structs were illustrated by case studies of orthopedically handicapped chil- 
dren and young adults. Hollinshead (51) and Seidenfeld (88) set forth 
the major problems of disabled individuals in terms of both the direct ef- 
fects of physical limitation and restriction and the indirect (psychological) 
effects which result from negative values imposed by society and extremes 
in parental attitudes. 

The orthopedically handicapped individual’s acceptance of his dis- 
ability has been investigated by Dembo, Ladieu-Leviton, and Wright (24). 
They studied the factors involved in coming to terms with loss (young 
adult amputees) and showed that acceptance of disability involves changes 
in the value structure of the person. Once acceptance of loss has been 
achieved, self-devaluation disappears, and the negative attitudes of the 
noninjured may become a constructive challenge rather than a threat. 
Ladieu, Hanfmann, and Dembo, in a related study (58), reported on the 
attitudes of young adult amputees toward receiving help (toward a physical 
goal) from the noninjured. Sixty percent of all evaluations of help had 
negative connotations. Help tended to be acceptable when it was neces- 
sary, when it did not interfere with learning, and when it was offered 
in a way that suggested equality between the injured man and the helper. 
A further study of the attitudes of disabled individuals dealt with the ac- 
ceptance of curiosity from the physically normal. White, Wright, and 
Dembo (98) recorded the evaluations of 100 hospitalized servicemen in 
connection with this aspect of interpersonal relations. Communication in 
regard to one’s injury was neither fully accepted nor rejected. The sub- 
jects admitted to a desire to shield themselves from the questionings of 
their associates in order to avoid the recurrence of painful memories; on 
the other hand, they wished to be accepted and understood, 
sidered silence to be a poor solution to the problem. 

These three studies (24, 58,:98) illustrate the overlapping situations 
which frequently characterize the adjustment problems of the orthopedically 
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handicapped. There are constant pulls of acceptance and rejection, and be- 
havior reactions tend to be tentative and unstable. Since these studies 
define the field, describe the barriers to adjustment, and emphasize the 
motivational aspects of behavior, they may be considered as examples 
of topological research; their theoretical frame of reference is Lewinian 
field theory. 

Pintner, Eisenson, and Stanton (82) and Wallin (96) have reviewed the 
literature on the orthopedically handicapped and have furnished helpful 
summaries on important aspects of the adjustment problems of crippled 
children. These contributions, together with Barker and others’ (4) sur- 
vey of the social psychology of disability, provide valuable sources of 
information with respect to methodology and theory. 


Studies of Mixed Disability Groups 


Many investigations of the adjustment problems of the orthopedically 
handicapped have been done on mixed groups of subjects. A small group 
may include individuals with poliomyelitis, cerebral palsy, joint and bone 
tuberculosis, congenital anomalies, and cardiac impairment. The studies 
selected for review below cover investigations of personality structure, social 
adjustment, intelligence, and educational planning. 
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and security and the need to share in decision making were being over- 
met in these subjects. In a companion investigation (21). the Raths Self- 
Portrait N responses of the crippled subjects were compared with the reac- 
tions of 193 physically normal children with similar socio-economic back- 
grounds. There were no statistically significant differences between the 
two groups. Findings such as these point up the need for caution in 
reading meaning into test responses of small populations of handicapped 
children. What may appear to be characteristic maladjustment may be 
within the range of normal variation. when experimental and control 
groups are compared. This is particularly true when tests or evaluative 
devices are used which have not been subjected to thoro investigations of 
reliability and validity. 

Cruickshank and Medve (23) used teachers ratings, sociometric analysis 
and a measure of personal mental health to study the social relations 
of 20 physically handicapped children, About one-half of the group were 
orthopedic cases. The authors found that intelligence and degree of dis- 
ability were the variables most clearly related to acceptance in a social 
group. Levi (61) studied the Rorschach patterns of 100 physically dis- 
abled individuals in connection with the prediction of success or failure in 
the rehabilitation process. Patients who gave a preponderance of anatomy- 
responses presented difliculties in rehabilitation. Apparently a preoccupa- 
tion with one’s own body represented a “narci 


slic withdrawal,” and such 
patients had few external interests. Maximum progress in rehabilitation 
was achieved by those whose Rorschach patterns indicated a neurotic per- 
sonality structure, with a high degree of guilt feelings. Using two small 
matched groups of orthopedically handicapped children, Greenbaum and 
others (44) studied TAT productivity when the Murray cards were used 
with one group, and Backrach and Thompson’s modified cards were used 
with the other. The introduction of a handicap into the T AT pictures failed 
to produce greater productivity than resulted from the use of the Murr 


cards; forcing a response to a handicap actually reduced productivity 
slight degree. 
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TAT, Wechsler-Bellevue, SRA Youth Inventory, and the California Occupa- 
tional Inventory provided a basis for understanding the emotional problems 
of their subjects. In addition, group discussion periods were judged to have 
provided some therapeutic assistance. A general finding of this study was 
that no specific emotional or intellectual pattern is peculiar to physically 
handicapped adolescents. Donofrio (30) reported on the emotional ad- 
justment of 270 orthopedically handicapped children who were residents 
of a hospital school. The Brown Inventory scores of the group fell within 
the range of normal emotional adjustment. Correlations between emotional 
adjustment and such factors as IQ, duration of handicap, and length of 
time in the institution, were low. Maladjustment scores tended to decrease 
slightly with age, and with lessened severity of handicap. Teachers’ ratings 
of the childrens’ maladjustments failed to correlate with the Brown Inven- 
tory findings. 

Gates (43) made an intensive study of 18 orthopedically handicapped 
girls and boys and a group of matched controls. On 13 different measures 
of adjustment, which included tests of intelligence and school achievement, 
personality schedules, and occupational inventories, no significant differ- 
ences were found between the crippled and the noncrippled. An analysis of 
autobiographical material elicited from the subjects suggested that family 
relationships were a more likely source of maladjustment than were crip- 
pling conditions. Fielding (33) investigated the attitudes and the adjust. 
ment problems org young women who were orthopedically handicapped. 
He used standardized materials designed to measure total adjustment and 
reactions to frustration, and he devised special inventories which abled 
him to document the degree of acceptance of the handicap. Furth 
were made available by a social-work evaluation of posi alpes ind ER 
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ficult to generalize about the adjustment problems of the orthopedically 
handicapped from the findings of these studies; the representativeness 
of the samples cannot easily be determined by the reader in many instances. 
Certainly, few direct relationships between orthopedic disability and be- 
havior have been projected. The general trend of the findings indicates 
a slight positive relationship between disability and maladjustment, but 
there is frequent overlapping of distributions of test scores between crippled 
and normal groups. Barker and others (4) have provided a valuable com- 
ment upon methodological considerations in connection with the results 
of research in this area. The reader is referred to this monograph for an 
excellent critical analysis of these problems. 


Educational Abilities and Needs 
of Orthopedically Handicapped 

Little research has been published on the educational abilities and needs 
of children with orthopedic handicaps. Educational programs for these 
children have been developed along the lines of the best professional 
opinion in the field; empirical studies have contributed little to guide the 
administrator of special education facilities. Kirk (57) listed the areas 
of needed research in this field, covering problems of administration, class 
organization, grouping of children, and special education technics. Cain 
(14), and Mackie (69) set forth the special features and curriculum ad- 
justments which are necessary for an educational program for crippled 
children if they are to receive full educational opportunity. These writers 
stressed the importance of flexibility of the school program and instruction 
which is individualized. Linck, Shover, and Jacobs (63) presented a com- 
prehensive picture of the problems involved in educational planning for 
the crippled child. They indicated the general trends of the best practices, 
and they dealt specifically with a variety of administrative procedures, 
ranging from methods of finding crippled children to school architecture. 

Sheldon (89) discussed the basic strains which an orthopedically dis- 
abled child may experience in school. She presented suggestions thru 
which the school routine could be modified so that the strains resulting 
from mechanical limitation, systematic health-drain, and social-emotional 
reaction to the handicap might be minimized. Kelly (55) dealt with the 
values which are to be derived from the use of the Vineland Social Ma- 
turity Scale in a day school for the orthopedically handicapped. Item 
failures (Vineland) were used as the basis for modifying the school pro- 
gram for the purpose of developing social competence of crippled chil- 
dren, particularly in the areas of self-help and socialization. Leventhal 
(60) reported on the success of multiple-grade organization for crippled 
children. She found that such an organization provided a rich, emotional 
climate in the classroom, reduced tensions in the children, and facilitated 
the development of social skills. 

Several studies have been públished which describe the educational abili- 
ties and intelligence of crippled children in school. Fouracre, Jann, and 
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Martorana (37) studied the educational abilities of 129 crippled children 
in a Buffalo day school. They reported a Binet 1Q mean of 80.7, with : 
range of from 18 to 146. An over-all school achievement retardation of 10. 
months was found in the cases of 62 of the children who were able to take 
standardized tests. The children ranged in chronological age from 6 to 
20 years. Twenty-nine percent of the cases were feebleminded. Overageness 
was found in every grade. Hearing and vision defects were negligible: 
however, speech defects were noticed in about one-half the cases. The largest 
single group was the cerebral palsied, and within this subgroup was found 
the greatest proportion of children with IQ's below 70 and with speech 
defects. The poliomyelitis subgroup was the most retarded, educationally. 
These findings formed the basis for recommendations to the effect that a 
school program designed for mentally and educationally normal children 
will not meet the needs of the school-age orthopedically handicapped 
child. : 
Miller (74) reported on the intelligence and school achievement of 431 
patients in a home for convalescent crippled children. Sixty percent of the 
children had IQ ratings of 90 or above on the National Intelligence Test; 
however, when tested with the Pintner-Cunningham, only 47 percent of 
the children were classified as low average or better. Duller children tended 
to achieve above the level of their mental ages, while but one-third of the 
brighter children worked up to their abilities. However, the brighter group 
produced the greater yearly increments of academic achievement. Dono- 
frio (30) found his cripples to be essentially a low-average group mentally, 
with a mean IQ of 92.8. His cases with a history of central nervous System 
involvement were somewhat duller with the exception th i 
or type appeared to have no substantial differenti 
Likewise, educational achievement showed no rel 
severity of handicap, or duration of handic 
ment Quotient (mean) was 100, indicating that these children were work- 
ing up to grade. From the point of view of age-grade placement, only 3 
percent were underage. 66 percent were at the correct age, and 3] percent 
WRES ONETERE. Street (91) reported on Binet test-retest results of 920 ex- 
ceptional children, 188 of which were orthopedically handicapped. Changes 
in IQ of 10 points or more were found in but 4. percent of the cases. This 
relative stability suggests a W^ e 


tabil high degree of reliability in individual mental- 
test examinations of exceptional children. 


Mackie (68) gathered data on the largest number of crippled children 
which have been described. in a single study. In response to a question- 
naire, she secured information on 16,696 children who had been classified 
as crippled. Approximately 13 percent of her cases were cardiacs; other: 
wise she dealt with an orthopedically disabled group. Four types school 
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tionally, Mackie’s group was considerably retarded; the mean grade was 
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5.2, while the median CA was 11.6 years. The median IQ was found to fall 
in the low-average range. This study is carefully documented and presents a 
picture of the educational status of orthopedically handicapped children. 
The findings include data on specific educational procedures used in schools 
and classes, descriptions of special services which are available for these 
children, and information about certain aspects of personnel associated 
with the educational programs. 


Poliomyelitis 


Relatively few studies have appeared within the past few years which 
have been concerned with the educational and and psychological adjust- 
ment of individuals with poliomyelitis. Seidenfeld has contributed three 
papers, two of which summarized the literature on research findings (87, 
88). In a third paper (85), Seidenfeld indicated the problems which the 
patient with poliomyelitis may encounter. He felt that the environmental 
circumstances affecting the child, the child’s concept of his illness, and 
parental and community reactions to the stages of acute illness and residual 
paralysis were the factors which provide the basis for study of psycho- 
logical aspects of poliomyelitis. 

Copellman (15) conducted a follow-up study of 100 children with 
poliomyelitis who were known to the New Haven Hospital Orthopedic 
Clinic. Over one-third of the children required treatment for their prob- 
lems in connection with readjustment to home and school. Younger chil- 
dren were found to be timid and withdrawn, while older children tended 
to be aggressive. Seidenfeld (88) studied the characteristics of 110 school 
children who had poliomyelitis. In 56 of the cases there was no apparent 
residual handicap. Using a form of the California Test of Personality, 
the author compared the mean scores of his cases with those of the groups 
on which the test had been standardized. The results showed that the polio 
group was consistently better than the normative group in various areas 
of adjustment. An item analysis revealed a greater agreement on re- 
sponses to certain items among the *no apparent disability" group than 
among the more severely disabled. Phillips. Berman, and Hanson (81) 
studied the personality and intelligence of 101 school-age children with 
poliomyelitis. Stanford-Binet test scores made before the subjects had con- 
tracted poliomyelitis were available for comparison with scores from the 
same test made in the post-poliomyelitis period. A mean loss of 1.5 IQ 
points was recorded for the polio group, in contrast with a mean gain of 
two points in a control group. This loss in IQ in the post-illness test was 
significant at the 2 percent level of confidence. The authors were unable 
to judge whether or not this slight loss in IQ was to be considered transi- 
tory. The experimental and control groups did not differ significantly on 
tests of personality. Harris (46) located 58 pairs of cases included in the 
previously cited study and studied the effect of polio on the clinical group 
two years after the epidemic period. Teachers’ ratings of the dhildyen's 
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adjustment were analyzed, and the results indicated that polio had little 
lasting effect upon children’s personality or behavior. 

Lowman and Seidenfeld (65) studied the psycho-social effects of polio 
on a random sample of 437 cases. Patients who were employed tended to be 
brighter and better educated than those who were unemployed. In 98 percent 
of the cases physical limitation did not interfere with their work. Over 40 
percent of the females and 28 percent of the males were married or were 
contemplating marriage. The authors felt that degree of disability did not 
greatly affect personal and social adjustment. Seidenfeld (86) reported 
on the results of interviews with 91 males and 43 females who had re- 
covered from polio and had succeeded in gaining employment. Most of 
the individuals were found to be living normal lives; adequate social and 
vocational adjustment was the rule rather than the exception. 
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indicate a different trend. Asher and Schonell (1), Burgemeister and Blum 
(13), Heilman (48), Holden (50), and Miller and Rosenfeld (73) found 
greater numbers of children in the low IQ classifications, and the current 
trend in reporting indicates that perhaps two-thirds of the cerebral palsied 
fall within the borderline and mental defective groupings. Dunsdon's 
findings (32) on a large group of cerebral palsied English children of 
school age substantiated this newer trend toward the concept of limited 
educability. McIntire (66) further indicated that the incidence of inferior 
intelligence was greatest with the spastic subgroup. Burgemeister and Blum 
(13) found extreme retardation in both spastic and athetoid subgroups 
in their examinations of children known to the Lenox Hill Hospital Pre- 
School Center. 

Such divergence in reporting may be explained in terms of sampling. 
The intake policy of schools, clinics, and treatment centers will vary from 
one community to another. In some instances, dull or feebleminded chil- 
dren are not eligible for services. Again, it is probably true that psychol- 
ogists are seeing more dull children than was the practice ten years ago. 
It was natural that the brighter and potentially trainable child would be 
presented for examination, since there were training centers which could 
provide for his treatment and care. À current bias in sampling might be 
explained on the grounds that parents of less promising children are now 
asking for clinical and educational services. 

Dolphin and Cruickshank (26, 27, 28, 29) presented evidence to the 
effect that the cerebral palsied child's perceptual and conceptual processes 
are similar to those of the brain-injured mentally retarded without motor 
handicap. Largely on the basis of the studies first cited, Cruickshank and 
Dolphin (20) proposed a highly structured educational situation for these 
children. Cotton (16) found her group of spastics to be more variable, 
more concrete in responses, and more stereotyped in their reactions. Sara- 
son and Sarason (84) reported that their mentally retarded cerebral 
palsied subjects did not appear to be a homogeneous group with respect 
to intellectual functioning; subjects whose Kohs Block Design scores were 
above their Binet scores showed no sign of cortical damage. 

Dunsdon (32) and Wolfe (99) made intensive studies of cerebral pal- 
sied groups, and assessed the emotional stability, intellectual character- 
istics, and educational potentialities of their subjects. These two studies 
represent a major contribution to the understanding of the needs of this 
disability group. Bice (5) and Bice and Holden (8) reported on parental 
counseling technics: group guidance afforded parents an opportunity to 
gain insight into their relations with their cerebral palsied children. 

Fouracre (38, 39, 40, 41) compiled material on realistic educational 

lanning for children with cerebral palsy. Based upon the downward 
trend of intelligence found in the studies of the cerebral palsied, Fouracre 
and Thiel (36) presented a modified program of class organization, learn- 
ing experiences, and teaching procedures designed to meet the limited 
functional abilities of these children. Doll and Walker (25) indicated 
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the relationships between knowledge of handedness and clinical diagnosis 
in the cerebral palsied and suggested ways of making use of information 
about handedness problems in the educational situation. 

Some confusion in the field of cerebral palsy has developed because of 
the difficulties in defining a cerebral palsy universe. The disability ex- 
presses itself in restrictions in many areas—sensory, molor, perceptual, 
speech—and frequently involves both upper and lower extremity limita- 
tions. There has been a need in this field to provide meaningful descrip- 
tions of the extent of the disability in groups of cerebral palsied on whom 
studies are made. Recently, several evaluative devices have been described 
in the literature. Brown (11, 12), Johnson, Zuck, and Wingate (53), Jones 
(54), and Kelly and Harrison (56) presented promising methods of pre- 
cise descriptions of physical and behavioral variables. It is to be hoped that 
subsequent reports of investigations in the field of cerebral palsy will con- 
tain more exact descriptions of the restrictions and limitations of the 
cerebral palsied subjects. 


Other Crippling Conditions 


The adjustment to certain orthopedic 
countered than poliomyelitis and cerebral palsy has been studied from time 
to time. Lindner (64) used two nonstandardized tests of perceptual func- 
tion with two small groups of paraplegics matched on the basis of reten- 
tion or loss of sexual function. His nonpotent subjects rejected sexu alit 
in what was termed a “narcissistic withdrawal," while the sexuall " "- 4 
group made more sex responses in the test situation, Manson (10) 2 ^ 
ured the intelligence of 102 male paraplegic veterans who h pen 
of Veterans Administration advisement services, 
group was found to be 108.7. Altho this group " 
sentative of paraplegics in general x 
suggest that intellectual impairme 
(34) used self-concepts of his 


conditions less frequently en- 


ad made use 
The mean IQ of this 
[ as probably not repre- 
> no evidence was found which would 
nt follows paraplegic injury. Fishman 


rane ms eae lle amputee population as a basis for predicting 
» Knowledge of the subject’s self-evaluations made it 


ossibl ! i 
TL ee Pea ie behavior to be predicted in 44 percent of the 
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Ferr e. e positive self-evaluations, Manson and Devins (71) 
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y in the initial stages of the 
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disease. Ripley, Bohnengel and Milhorat (83) studied the personality 
factors in 67 cases of various types of muscular dystrophy. They reported 
that emotional changes paralleled the course of muscle deterioration. The 
adjustment of the patient, however, was dependent upon the personality 
struclure prior to the onset of his illness. 


Conclusion 


Research in the area of orthopedic handicap has been restricted by 
several practical considerations. It has been difficult to secure sizable repre- 
sentative samples of cases with common etiology; mullisource samples 
make it difficult to secure adequate information on early life experiences 
of subjects. Again, there has been an urgency to provide answers to a 
variety of practical problems faced by educators and therapists who work 
with crippled individuals. This has encouraged a good deal of speculation 
and has brought forth a sizable literature of clinical hunches with respect 
to the meaning of physical disability. Too much meaning has been read 
into test scores and behavior profiles without enough attention being 
given to finding out what such scores and ratings actually mean. 

In spite of these difficulties, this review of the literature has cited many 
investigations which have resulted in perceptive analyses of the adjust- 
ment problems of the orthopedically handicapped. Continued research, per- 
haps of more major proportions, will furnish many more answers to edu- 
cational and psychological problems of this handicapped group. 
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